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(THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE) 


WirH the Pope’s flight to Gaeta, towards the close of 1848, 
the second period of the Italian movement reaches its com- 
pletion. 

_Event crowding upon event ; ruin upon ruin ; madness upon 
madness ; a vast tissue of plots and counter-plots ; of falsehood 
triumphant, and of trust abused ; are all laid before us in feverish 
rapidity of succession, yet with considerable minuteness of de- 
tail, in the opening months of 1849. 

Ranalli has acquitted himself faithfully in this trying portion 
of his task, exposing the treachery, the infatuation, the weak- 
ness, of the three parties then contending on the Italian political 
arena. The Retrogrades or Clericals, as they were now often 
termed, identified with Austria, the king of Naples, and Cardinal 
Antonelli, the soul of the councils of Gaeta. The Democrats, 
who in the absence of Mazzini, awaiting in Switzerland the 
maturity of his schemes, recognised Guerrazzi and Montanelli, 
leaders of the Tuscan ministry, as their champions. The Con- 
- gtitutionalists,.upholding monarchy combined with represen- 
tative institutions, included the most responsible and sober- 
minded among the Italian community ; but overtaken by the 
rapid current of national disasters, without internal organisation: 
or experience, were driven out of the field, till Piedmont alone 
remained to prove their political creed was no delusion. 

Upon these last however, though chargeable with no sins.of. 
commission, the historian remarks with some severity. To their’ 
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.pusillanimity and indecision he ascribes, especially in Rome 
and Tuscany, the devastating spread of the evils which the 
French Revolution, and the overthrow of Charles Albert, had 
brought upon Italy. Sincere in their convictions, desirous of 
promoting the welfare of their country, he nevertheless taxes 
them with want of firmness in the assertion of their principles, 
in resisting the encroachments of the Mazzinians, whose aims 
they could not have ignored. He does not contend that with 
the adverse influences surrounding them, after the defeat of 
Custoza had given back to Austria her supremacy in Italy, any 
amount of energy could have saved the national independence ; 
but insists that a more determined attitude might have secured 
to the Moderate Liberals the general respect of Europe, and 
preserved their cause from the obloquy in which, through 
their toleration of the murder of Rossi, it was unhappily 
involved. 

But the subsequent conduct of the Roman Constitutionalists 
goes far to redeem these errors. In the face of a growing 
reaction in favour of despotism in those countries where liberty 
had been the watchword a few months back ; the second revolu- 
tions of Berlin and Vienna blotting out in October the privi- 
leges conceded in March; France vivifying the traditions of 
imperialism in the election of Louis Napoleon as her president ; 
in the face of the conviction that the willing guest of Ferdinand 
of Naples would give the next example of retrogression, they 
yet strove to stay the sinking bark so lately launched amid hope 
and exultation. 

It wastoo late. The Pio Nono, who with outstretched hands 
and streaming eyes had a thousand times invoked the choicest 
blessings of Heaven. on his prostrate children, was steeled 
against them. Scared by the excesses, embittered by the 
ingratitude of the Romans, the benignant author of the amnesty. 
had come to the most arbitrary and unforgiving of princes, to 
bewail his misplaced concessions, and submit himself to his 
political guidance. Any measures of coercion were now pro- 
nounced justifiable against a people, who had applauded the 
assassination of his favourite minister, and planted cannon at 
the gate of the Quirinal. The interests of religion, no less than 
the outraged dignity of the monarch, demanded his speedy 
reinstallation in his capital, and accordingly, as Father of the 
Church, he invoked the assistance of the Catholic powers. 

The confident expectation, however, of the Retrogrades that 
the Pope, once withdrawn from Rome, the populace would fall 
into such furious anarchy as immediately to necessitate armed 
foreign intervention, was disappointed. Weak as the Constitu- 
tionalists had shewn themselves in allowing the crimes of a hand- 
ful of demagogues and bravoes to go unchecked and unpunished, 
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they were now zealous in striving to avert the crisis which by the 
two extreme parties was equally desired. “ Never,” says Ranalli, 
“were a ministry, a parliament, a municipality, so united in 
their efforts to maintain order, and save the constitution of the 
state ; each body continuing to act in the name of the Pontiff as 
if he were still amongst them.” 

Count Mamiani, head of the cabinet the Pope had been com- 

lled to nominate on the 16th of November, absent from 

ome at the period, had received a despatch from Cardinal 
Soglia intimating his appointment. Hastening to the capital, 
he at once sought an audience, desirous of ascertaining the views 
of Pius’ before pledging himself to the responsibilities of office. 
The interview was satisfactory. Having given him tranquillis- 
ing assurances of good will, the Pontiff waived till the morrow 
any more particular discussions. But ere that morrow dawned, 
Count Spaur, as previously concerted, had carried off his prize ; 
and the Romans, utterly unprepared for this abandonment, 
relying in good faith on their sovereign’s recognition of the new 
ministry, Jennie g the happiest auguries from his favourable 


reception of Mamiani, were filled with anger and consternation. 
It is a ‘grateful task to record of a statesman, now forming one 
of the ornaments of that kingdom, where alone eer ae Italy 
— and patriotism are not proscribed, that, sensible his with- 


wal at this critical juncture would precipitate the govern- 
ment into the hands of the Democrats, he cast aside all personal 
considerations, and devoted himself to a service of which the 
guerdon was to be anathema and exile. 

The proceedings of the papal advisers amply demonstrated. 
that these good offices found little favour in their eyes. The 
first manifesto from Gaeta, in which the Pope declared he had 
acted under coercion, disavowed all the acts of the ministry 
formed on the 16th of November, and appointed seven com- 
missioners to govern in his name, was but the prelude to a 
—s unwavering condemnation of whatever was undertaken 
by Mamiani and his colleagues. Meantime the commissioners 
named by the Pope, through fear or supineness, kept aloof; the 
cabinet, whose authority had been thus summarily annulled, re- 
signed in a body ; the state literally was left without any direction. 
' After some days of agitation, voices not being wanting to 
~ advocate the immediate establishment of the Republic, it was 
resolved in the Chamber of Deputies that the exigencies of the 
situation rendered it imperative on the ministry provisionally 
to resume office ; whilst deputations from the two legislative 
assemblies, and the Roman municipality, were despatched to 
Gaeta, to solicit the Pope’s return. Awaiting the result of 
these overtures, a question of great moment was thrust upon 
Mamiani. 
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Florence had become a very hotbed of sedition and extra- 
vagance. A democratic ministry, pledged to bring forward the 
Italian Constituent Assembly, had been forced, by the usual 
expedients of tumultuous gatherings and demonstrations, upon 
the Grand Duke. This scheme, which indirectly brought about 
the restoration of absolutism in Tuscany, was the offspring of 
the brain of Montanelli, fostered by the ardent Guerrazzi, his 
associate in popularity and power; the first an eminent pro- 
fessor of the Pisan university, who, wounded and taken prisoner 
in the campaign of ’48, had recently been restored by the 
Austrians to his country to hasten its downfall by his political 
hallucinations ; the latter a lawyer, and writer of no mean 
repute, long an object of suspicion from the avowed republicanism 
of his opinions. 

Paraded before the people with all the mystic and fervid 
eloquence of the Mazzinian school, as indispensable to their 
regeneration and prosperity, the Costituente Italiana no less 
speedily became a rallying cry for the Democrats, than the bug- 
bear of all supporters of monarchy. Representatives from every 
state in the peninsula, elected by universal suffrage, were to be 
the interpreters of the will of twenty-three millions of their 
countrymen ; and, assembling in Rome to deliberate on the 
common requirements of their fatherland, and decree the form 
of government most adapted to each state in the confederacy. 
To confide similar powers to a popularly elected body at a 
moment of such universal excitement, was tantamount to depos- 
ing all the reigning sovereigns of Italy ; and for the advocates 
of the Costituente to suppose their princes would tamely 
acquiesce in its discussions, “was to impute to them,” remarks 
Ranalli with quiet humour, “a degree of abnegation they 
would certainly not themselves have been ready to exhibit.” 

Unhappily for themselves and for the whole of Italy, the 
Tuscan Constitutionalists made no stand against the diffusion of 
Montanelli’s proposal ; while Leopold, either through timidity, 
a desire to gain time, or aversion to any coercive measures, 
passively endured the indignity of seeing himself surrounded by 
men who aimed this blow at the security of his throne ; nay 
even professed himself ready to accept for the good of his 
people whatever might result from the convocation of this 
assembly. 

Impatient to bring the Romans into the league, Montanelli 
had no sooner learned the evasion of the Pope, than he des- 

tched public as well as private agents to the Eternal City. 

he first formally to demand their adherence to the Costituente 
Italiana ; the latter to agitate in all the political clubs and 
laces of resort, and thus secure a powerful demonstration in its 
avour ; a despicable and immoral system of propagating the 
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theories of_republicanism, from which, as we have remarked on 
a@ previous occasion, the Retrogrades reaped countless advantages, 
the most virulent demagogues being often their paid instru- 
ments. 

As if purposely to complicate the lexities of the Roman 
cabinet é this ~ om ey the Saleen peers arrived. Not 
to desire this national confederation, in the fanatic and 
unreasoning state of the public mind, was to disclaim all 
liberal and progressist views; to advocate it, in its present 
form, would destroy every hope of an accommodation with the 
Pope. Mamiani had but little time to deliberate. In those days 
a. few hours teemed with events on which hung the fate of 
nations. He hurried to the Chamber, and unfolded his con- 
ceptions. 

The obnoxious faculty of determining the form of government 
was entirely set aside; and the Italian Constituent Assembly 
was proposed to the Roman Parliament as a federal diet, which, 
respecting the fundamental laws of each state, represented by 
an equal number of deputies elected according to the manner 
determined on by their respective governments and legislative 
councils, should especially labour in promoting the union and 
happiness of Italy, and concert the necessary measures for her 
entire liberation. 

Greater caution and temperance could not have been dis- 
played, and the fact that the motion passed with a very large 
majority, is additional evidence that the Romans were not so 
far plunged in sedition as the Clerical party required for the 
consummation of their designs, or the lamentations addressed 
from Gaeta to the European courts depicted. But Mamiani had 
scarcely time to congratulate himself on this success, when 
intelligence was received which once more threatened to drive 
the city into open rebellion. . The deputations, on whose 
influence so many hopes were built, had been denied admission 
into the Neapolitan territory ; their reiterated demands for an 
interview with the Pope slightingly refused. The concluding 
words of Antonelli’s Totter of dismissal “that* his Holiness 
prayed unceasingly for the Divine mercy upon Rome and the 
State,” being considered as insufferable hypocrisy from one 
who had fully calculated the possible consequences of this 
repulse. 

Each check in his plans for reconciliation rendered Mamiani’s 
position more untenable. Many of his own party now resigned 
the offices they had held previous to the Pope’s departure, 
either fearful of incurring spiritual censure, or losing heart 
amidst the increasing difficulties surrounding them. This 
want of public spirit threw additional power into the hands of 
Mazzinians. The principal provinces and towns of the Roman 
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states lost, in the withdrawal of their governors, the last safe- 
guard against the increasing licence and insubordination of their 
population, systematically worked upon by delegates from the 
revolutionary societies that extended their ramifications through- 
out the peninsula; the functionaries by whom they were 
replaced, in that dearth of integrity and reason, designedly 
fomenting disturbances, or proving wholly inadequate for their 
repression. Nevertheless for some weeks longer he succeeded 
in deferring the catastrophe. 

A Junta or supreme council, composed of three of the most 
influential nobles still willing to stand between their country 
and the fatal goal of democratic ambition, was instituted to 
carry on the government in the Pope’s name, while. accredited 
agents were despatched to London and Paris, to implore an 
impartial hearing, and an effective mediation. Likewise 
believing that the speedy convocation of the Costituente 
Italiana in the modified form recently accepted by the Roman 
Chambers, might have a restraining influence, Mamiani con- 
certed with Gioberti, president of the cabinet of Turin, and 
unwearied in his labours for the peaceful solution of the Pope’s 
quarrel with his subjects, to bring round the Tuscan ministry to 
his views, and carry it into execution for Rome, Tuscany, and 
Piedmont. 

The conduct of the author of the “ Primato” throughout 
this gloomy period, may be summed up as a despairing effort to 
save the splendid theories with which he had initiated the Italian 
movement, from being transmitted as a delusion to posterity. 
The verdict of five centuries had pronounced the papacy fatal 
to Italian nationality. It had been Gioberti’s aim to reverse 
this judgment. The pages upon which all Italy hung entranced 
had indicated the Vatican as the radiating centre of enlighten- 
ment and freedom ; and on the accession of Pius IX., little short 
of prescience was attributed to their author. But, now, that 
which the encyclical of the 29th of April had begun, the conclaves 
of Gaeta were speedily to complete. History was to resume its 
solemn teaching ; and in the failure of Gioberti’s negotiations 
reap additional confirmation of the justness of its verdict. 

To avert the calamities of an Austrian invasion under the 
plea of restoring the Pope to his dominions, to effect that re- 
storation without bloodshed and animosity, was the honest ambi- 
tion no less of Charles Albert than his minister. Between 
Rome and Gaeta Piedmontese emissaries were in constant move- 
ment, redoubling in earnestness as the obstacles to their success 
grew more formidable. Supplicating Pius not to drive his sub- 
jects to desperation, the king, as an inducement for his return 
to Rome, proffered a garrison of ten thousand of his trustiest 
soldiers to watch over the tranquillity of the state, and secure 
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his independence of action ; to the Romans the maintenance of 
the constitution was solemnly guaranteed. 

This solicitude for the rights of the people, this constant re- 
ference to institutions they only waited’ for a pretext to abolish; 
was little acceptable to the councillors of Pius, who treated the 
Sardinian ambassadors with marked coldness, impeding or de~ 
laying their access to the Pontiff, and complaining of the coun- 
tenance they furnished to the Roman rebels; Cardinal Antonelli 
once so far forgetting himself as to declare that “the court of 
Piedmont prejudiced the Pope’s cause, by preventing the affairs 
of Rome from reaching their worst.” 

Undeterred, however, by the unpromising reception of his 
overtures at Gaeta, or the dissatisfaction of the Piedmontese 
ultra-liberals, who accused him of falsifying the professions with 
which he had assumed the government, Gioberti likewise used 
all the influence of early friendship, and the ascendancy still 
attached to his name, to prevail on Montanelli to join him and 
Mamiani in proclaiming the Italian Constituent Assembly. ac- 
cording to the latter’s programme ; urging on him and on his 
colleagues the vital necessity of restoring order to the Roman 
states, and bringing the Pope speedily back to his capital. His 
arguments seemed likely to prevail, when fresh manifestations 
of clerical hostility again excited popular indignation and dis- 
trust. In that season of wre vent 9 precipitation and bewilder- 
ment, no project could ever be matured, no proposal entertained, 
no passing event discussed, without some occurrence of greater 
magnitude sweeping away all recollection of yesterday's trans- 
actions, and changing the whole aspect of affairs, Di i 
the recommendations of Charles Albert, the court of Gaeta no 
sooner learned the appointment of the Junta, created as a last 
prop to the tottering edifice of pontifical authority, than a fresh 
protest assailed it as illegal, sacrilegious, and usurping. Not a 
single allusion to the constitution accompanied this or any other 
declaration, previous or subsequent, from the Pope who had be- 
stowed, or the Cardinals who had solicited, it. Invectives, lamen- 
tations, threats, excommunications, supplied the place of concilia- 
tion and forgiveness. Intent only upon destruction, the im- 
placable priests who surrounded Pius, the king who silently 
directed their resolutions, sought but to drive the Romans to the 
crowning act of rebellion, which should determine the march of 
Christendom’s battalions. 

Mazzini’s sarcasms came to the assistance of the weak thun- 
ders of Gaeta. Deriding the efforts of the Moderates, he wrote, 
“ that while his ear was bent to meet sounds worthy of ancient 
Rome, he heard only Arcadian elegies over the death-agony of 
constitutional monarchies. To rise once for all. No better 
opportunity could ever be presented to them. In point of fact 
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they were already republicans ; instantly then to proclaim them- 
selves as such.” The greatest discouragement and agitation 
prevailed in Rome. Prince Corsini, one of the three members 
of the Junta, fled, dismayed at the condemnation he had brought 
upon himself. The Chambers were so thinly attended, from the 
dropping off of the Moderates, that the requisite number was 
often wanting to give validity to their deliberations. The 
Circoli P. 4, imitations of the Jacobin clubs of the first 
French Revolution, were rapidly becoming the true centres of 
power. They now demanded of the ministry instantly to 
organise a Roman Constituent Assembly. 

In the ardour of this new phantasy, their previous excitement 
for the Costituente Italiana was forgotten. The provisions to 
which Mamiani had so recently obtained a willing assent, would 
have been denounced as galling restrictions by the patriots who 
now clamoured for the suppression of the actual Parliament. 
Two hundred deputies, chosen by universal suffrage, were at once 
to be convoked in its stead, to decide the future condition of the 
nation ; the age of twenty-one years the sole qualification of the 
electors, that of twenty-five for the elected. 

Petitions, addresses, meetings ; all the hackneyed resources of 
political agitation, were put in requisition. The cabinet were at 
strife among themselves. In the utter dismemberment of all 
legitimate authority, some contended that this project embodied 
a germ of safety, and flattered themselves the elections might give 
a majority to those who still invoked the Pope’s return. Ma- 
miani, more clear-seeing, advocated the most stringent measures 
of refusal. Opposed by his colleagues, he retired from the 
ministry, but not the state. Braving the 1 interdiction, he 
prepared as a member of the new National 1 Jetenbiy, to make 
a last stand in the assertion of his principles. 

All the terrors of the Church were hurled against the Costi- 
tuente Romana. Whoever took part in its formation, either as 
candidate or voter, as likewise all those who had carried on the 
government against the Pope’s mandate, were now pronounced 
under ecclesiastical ban. nded to with insult and derision 
by the sceptical, this edict sank deep in the hearts of those over 
whom faith and credulity still held an ascendancy. Mamiani 
was almost the sole representative of his party on the day on 
which the fate of Rome was to be decided ; his last splendid 
though unavailing appeal to his countrymen to defer the pro- 
clamation of the Republic, being the appropriate conclusion of 
his public labours in their behalf. 

On the night of the 8th of February, the Pope’s deposition was 
anges the Roman Republic established, and the popu- 
ace, breaking tumultuously into the tribunes from which, dur- 
ing many hours, they had been excluded, saluted with frantic 
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applause the announcement that was to array four powers in. 
arms against them. 

Austria, Naples, Spain, France, agreed to divide the honour 
of re-establishing the successor of the fisherman of Galilee in his 
temporal sovereignty. The question of the constitution, whether 
to be mn we n modified, or abolished, was adroitly eschewed. 
The Roman Moderates were the only class duped by this re- 
serve, and based their hopes on the intervention of France ; 
while the rest of the political world contemplated with astonish- 
ment the admission of the latter, still nominally a republic, into 
a coalition which had for its object the restoration of the most 
corrupt and detested of all the governments of Italy previous tu 
the year 1846. Never has a more glaring inconsistency been 
witnessed. After subverting the peaceful course of .the Ttalian 
movement in 1848, by the propagation of their revolutionary 
doctrines, the French of 49 — still bearing the assertion of 
liberty and equality on their banners—were to concur in uproot- 
ing every vestige of free institutions or national representation, 
among a people whose chief errors had arisen from admiring and 
imitating their example. 

Contrary to the impatient desires of the papal court however, 
the avenging sword was still delayed. The caution of the cabinet 
of Vienna, which foresaw a fresh campaign against Piedmont 
momentarily impending, and contustiahel-tu resources to meet 
the struggle in Northern Italy, and some lingering scruples on 
the part of French diplomacy, coupled with feeble efforts at an 
adjustment which the Clerical party would have been the last 
to desire, retarded the longed for hour of retribution. It was not 
till the victory of Novara had laid low the armies of Piedmont, 
that the allies judged it expedient to fulfil their contract. 

Meantime, the Tuscan democrats had not been backward in 
filling up the measure of their follies. Every commotion in 
Rome producing a corresponding excitement in Florence, the 
immediate promulgation of the Costituente Italiana, in its 
original and widest acceptation, was loudly called for. “In this 
medley of constituent assemblies, which constituted nothing,” 
observes Ranalli, “ is revealed the utter fatuity of the prom 
leaders.” The ministers, throwing to the winds their negoti 
tions with Gioberti, acceded to the demand. The Grand e, 
with ominous docility, signed the edict authorising the establish- 
ment of a tribunal which arrogated to itself the nght of abolish- 
ing royalty ; and then a to Gaeta for instructions, 
retired to Siena. Followed thither by Montanelli, who 
his return to the capital for a few days, under the plea of illness 
he allayed any suspicion of his designs ; until, on the evening of 
the 7th February, having received a confirmation of his con- 
scientious doubts respecting the papal excommunication being 
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_ levelled at the Italian as well as the Roman Assembly, he took 
his departure with the royal family for Santo Stefano, a small 
seaport at the southern extremity of the Duchy. A letter to the 
ministers imposed on them the publication of these religious 
motives for retracting his recent acquiescence ; but the historian 
hints that other influences were likewise at work, and leaves his 
readers to infer that the Aulic Council had previously deter- 
mined the movements of Leopold, bound by close ties of con- 
sanguinity to the Imperial House. 

The foreign ambassadors residing in Florence followed the 
Grand Duke to his retreat. Thither also the indefatigable, Gio- 
berti, notwithstanding his recent failure at mediation in the 
affairs of Rome, and the increasing opposition and difficulties 
besetting him in Piedmont, sent to treat of the assistance of 
Sardinian troops to reconduct him to Florence and re-establish 
the constitutional government. Ardently desired by the Tuscan 
Constitutionalists, this project seemed at first favourably re- 
ceived by the royal fugitive. But Gioberti, who had not yet 
submitted the question to the Turin Chambers, being obliged to 
poe with circumspection, lost the decisive moment. A few 

ours wrought a complete change in the facile mind of Leopold, 
who, after the receipt of fresh despatches from Gaeta, wrote to 
the King of Sardinia declining his proffered aid. Informing the 
diplomatic body of his determination, they all, with the excep- 
tion of the pontifical representative, strongly urged him to re- 
tract it. Wavering anew, the unhappy prince addressed a second 
letter to Charles Albert, and summoned the Sardinian ambassa- 
dor to his presence, when the rumour that a legion of insurgents 
were marching upon San Stefano caused him precipitately to 
take refuge on an English man-of-war stationed in the harbour 
for his protection. Finding his panic groundless he returned 
to land, lingering a little longer in a pitiable uncertainty which 
the rashness of the Tuscans was soon to resolve. 

The disorder into which Florence had been thrown on learn- 
ing the Grand Duke’s withdrawal from Siena was fomented by 
the arrival of Mazzini, who judged the time had come for the 
fruition of a lifetime of conspiracy. The ministry were conside- 
rably embarrassed by his presence. (luerrazzi, in particular, 
destined to be the scapegoat of the Tuscan revolution, op- 

his ardour for the immediate proclamation of the re- 
—_ as well as his favourite scheme for a conjunction with 
me. In the heat of argument he angrily denounced the 
Apostle of Freedom as “the greatest calamity of Italy.” Maz- 
zini’s title to be thus stigmatised was exemplified in the vic- 
tory he gained before transferring himself to Rome. Trees of 
liberty arose in the streets, and a motley rabble, shouting for the 
republic, urged on by the most fanatic of his partisans, were 
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the arbiters of their country’s fate. Similar demonstrations 
were organised in the provinces; and the Grand Duke was 
terrified at Santa Stefano by hearing the cannon of a neigh- 
bouring town salute the announcement of his deposition. 

But one single desire now poten him, that of 
safety under the eegis of his brother-in-law, Ferdinand of Naples ; 
and turning a deaf ear to the warnings of the Constitutionalists, 
and their recommendations, if bent on departure, to accept in 
preference the hospitality of Charles Albert, he embarked. with 
all his family for Gaeta, in a state of mental and physical pros- 
tration deplorable to witness. 

Gioberti’s retirement from the Piedmontese cabinet closely 
followed these events in Tuscany. Baffled in all his schemes of 
conciliation, he had drawn on himself the indignation of the de- 
mocratic side of the parliament. Already out. of favour on 
account of his overtures to the Pontiff, success, rapid and dazz- 
ling, could alone have reconciled them to his last contemplated 
intervention. Accused of conspiring against the liberties of 
an Italian state, of employing in civil war the armies designed 
to oppose the common adversary, of favouring the re-establish- 
ment of clerical government and of Austrian dynasties, the idol 
of a few months back now saw himself the mark of insults and 
opprobrium. No overthrow was ever more complete ; no popu- 
lar ingratitude more signal. To the Constitutionalists the loss 
of Gioberti at this crisis was the heaviest blow that could have 
befallen them; their party was for the moment left without a 
chief; and Piedmont, thrown into the hands of a demagogical 
faction, seemed on the brink of ruin. 

Ever since the disasters of August and the truce with the 
Austrians, the country had been unsettled, gloomy, turbulent, 
The artful delays of Austria in putting off any discussions for 
the honourable peace with liberal concessions to her Italian 
provinces, which France and England had undertaken to secure, 
irritated the public mind. When it became apparent that she 
intended the treaty of Vienna of 1815 to form the basis of all 
negotiation, the Lombards and Venetians, regardless alike of 
the changed aspect of affairs and the wrongs they had inflicted 
upon Piedmont in ’48, implored that nation once more to under- 
take their cause. The miseries of the former, upon whom, bet 
- sides martial law, imprisonments, and proscriptions, forty millions 
of extraordinary contributions, superadded to thirty millions of 
usual taxes, weighed with insupportable severity—the noble 
constancy of Venice determined, at any cost, to maintain her 
resistance—were all held out as sacred calls to action. 

A still more powerful stimulus, however; proceeded from. the 
internal agitation of the state. The swarm of political 
many of them the dregs of Milan and the Duchies, and foremost 
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_ in the disgraceful scenes that had accompanied the close of the 
campaign, repaid the hospitality accorded to them in the Sar- 
dinian dominions by stirring up the most disaffected elements 
of the population to second their intrigues. Worse than help- 
less during the ~ struggle, these patriots veiled their own 
shortcomings, and obeyed the impulse of Mazzini, intent on the 
destruction of his throne and the blasting of his reputation, by 
taxing the king with having conspired to bring about his own 
defeat. Asa test of his sincerity, to clear himself from the hate- 
ful charge of treason towards Italy which had darkened his early 
life and was now revived to embitter its close, he was adjured 
to cast aside all reliance on the hollow mediation of the two 
western powers, and abide the issue of a second appeal to 
arms. 

After the fall of Gioberti, this excitement grew more un- 
governable, the demand for war more imperious, For the 
crown to have offered any opposition, would, it is generally 
acknowledged, have given the Red Republicans a pretext for 
revolt. Charles Albert had to choose between two evils, United 
in nothing but their detestation of constitutional monarchy, the 
two extreme factions alike concurred in driving him to this 
desperate alternative. Less manifest, less noisy than the Maz- 
zinians, but equally pernicious, were the operations of the Cleri- 
cals, who, counting on the subjugation of the country by Ra- 
detsky and the consequent re-establishment of all they held 
most dear, were eager to accelerate his coming ; while the for- 
mer calculated on a second overthrow of the royal armies to 
usher in a popular war, “when the people, rising as one man, 
would infallibly drive the Imperialists beyond the Alps, and 
proclaim the Italian republic, one and undivided.” 

We know of nothing, amongst all the duplicity and faithless- 
ness of that period, more revolting than the arts used to alienate 
the Piedmontese from their hereditary loyalty, and sap their 
confidence in their sovereign. Charles Albert's chivalrous de- 
termination to vindicate his fair fame, and stake his crown 
sooner than see himself compelled to turn his arms to quell 
internal rebellion, having foiled the schemes based on a rising 
of the population, every device was resorted to in order to destroy 
his chances of success. 

It is a matter of notoriety that republican agents tampered 
with the troops, endeavouring to inspire the belief that the king 
es if victorious, to restore absolute government ; nor is it 

ess ce 


rtain that the priests, through the confessional, worked 


still more successfully upon the brave though credulous moun- 
taineers, who constituted the chief strength of the army, to 
spread the conviction that heaven and the church were both 
arrayed against them. 
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By immense exertions and expenditure, the Piedmontese 
forces had been raised to one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
men, of which ten thousand only were not natives of a state 
which numbered but five millions of inhabitants. But of these 
the greater part were either raw recruits, or the reserve, called 
from their families and the plough ; and, as a whole, inadequate 
to the one hundred thousand veteran troops Radetsky held under 
his orders in Lombardy. With rare generosity and modesty, 
Charles Albert, aware of the censures passed on his tactics in 
the previous campaign, renounced the supreme command ; and 
professing himself willing to fight under another's orders, ap- 
plied to France for a general of ability. 

Changarnier, Lamoricitre, Bédeau, were all pointed out as 
meeting the requirements of Piedmont ; but the Republic, un- 
willing to embroil itself with Austria, evaded the request. Time 
pressed, and Chrzanowsky, a Polish general, was selected. An 
exile for his share in the war of independence against Russia, in 
1831, he had since lived in Paris, writing on strategy with con- 
siderable distinction ;—in favour with the Democrats for his 

litical antecedents, he was by them indicated as a suitable 
eader to the king. Charles Albert’s determination to give no 

ounds to future accusations induced him to ratify their choice. 
gnorant of the Italian language, little uainted with the 
country, with only a few weeks’ experience of the army he was 
called upon to head, the pervading insanity of the moment ap- 
peared to characterise this appointment. 

A harsher name might be given to the persistency with which 
Ramorino was forced upon the king. An Italian by birth, he 
had also taken part in the Polish war, and subsequently joining 
the Giovine Italia, commanded one of Mazzini’s abortive expe- 
ditions to revolutionise Savoy in 1833. The support of the 
extreme Left procured his nomination to a division ;—his own 
treachery has earned for him an unenviable immortality. 

The history of that campaign of Three Days is well known. 
Confident of the issue, exulting in anticipated triumph, the old 
Austrian Field-Marshal at once determimed on. assuming the 
offensive. Leaving Milan in a state of terror and prostration 
that assured him against any rising in his absence, he directed 
his march towards the frontier. The most important pass of 
the Ticino, the boundary river, had been confided to Ramorino, 
Tn direct violation of the orders of Chrzanowsky, he left it unde- 
fended ; and the Austrians entered Piedmont with a facility in- 
credible even to themselves. f 


Bewildered at this intelligence, the royal troops were hastily 
concentrated at Novara. After partial ments the two 
previous days, on the 23d of March was fought the decisive 
battle. Sustained from noon till evening, the same brilliant 
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courage distinguished the king and his sons, and the flower 
of the nobility of Piedmont, Ss in the plains of Lombardy. 
But the spirit of the soldiers was no longer the same. 

had gone unwillingly to the war. Still smarting ‘under the re- 
membrance of the shots discharged at them from the ramparts 
of Milan, and the privations encountered in the midst of plenty, 
the arguments used to undermine their faith and discipline had 
not been ineffectual. The energy of Goito, the endurance of 
Custoza, were wanting at Novara. Nightfall found the Pied- 
montese retreating in great disorder upon the town, and their 
generals convinced that any attempt to resume the contest 
would prove unavailing. 

Charles Albert had sought in vain for a soldier’s grave. Con- 
spicuous by his tall figure and undaunted bearing wherever 
danger most abounded, he was at length forced by his attend- 
ants from the field. ‘“ Let me die,” he is said to have exclaimed, 
“this is my last day!” A council was hastily summoned, and 
the demoralised condition of the troops precluding all possibility 
of bringing them again to face the enemy, an armistice was de- 
manded. Radetsky’s arrogant conditions were at once pro- 
nounced inadmissible. Then it was, that believing personal 
animosity towards himself had a share in the conqueror’s seve- 
rity, the king resolved to abdicate in favour of his eldest son, 
the Duke of Savoy, now Victor Emmanuel II. Embracing 
him in the midst of his assembled officers, sorrowing and awe- 
stricken while he alone was unmoved, he presented him to them 
as their king ; after which, dismissing the council, he remained 
for a short time alone with his sons. 

No intrusive chronicler has pried into that last interview ; no 
moral anatomist laid bare the sufferings of that mysterious 
heart in renouncing all its dreams of glory and ambition. 
Charles Albert was seen by the world no more. Without re- 
turning to Turin, or seeking to bid any other members of his 
family farewell, he set out that same night with a single at- 
tendant for Oporto, where enveloping himself in the strictest 
seclusion, discouraging all communication with Piedmont, and 
given up to practices of austerity and devotion, he died after 
three months, of that most incurable of all diseases—a broken 
heart. 

There is a mournful simplicity in the close of this prince’s 
career which takes us back to those chivalric ages to which he 
properly belonged ; and contrasting, in its fearlessness, abnega- 
tion, and self-sacrifice, with the examples of cowardice, perfidy, 
and lust of absolute dominion so rife amongst the other sove- 
reigns of Italy, it gave more stability to the house of Savoy than 
the most splendid victory could have achieved. Any retraction 
of his late policy, any disposition to revoke the concessions, the 
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abuse of which had driven him to this pass, would at once have 
dispelled the enmity of Austria: and it was the know 
that he descended from his throne and doomed himself to 
sooner than break his oath to the constitution, which saved the 


Italians from complete tera ae > i 
Victor Tinanuabel cadieal what. his father had 

Upon his accession, the aspect of public affairs might be 
pronounced desperate. A victorious enemy encamped within 
a few hours of the capital, dictating oppressive terms to the 
government, half stunned by the suddenness of its reverses—a 
shattered army—an exhausted treasury; to complete all, the 
revolt of Genoa, which had been throughout the winter the 
focus of disaffection, and now profited by the general disorder 
to declare for the republic. ithout apparent sophistry, these 
accumulated calamities might be dusguieaen the institutions 
so recently conceded. The licence of the press, the inflam: 
matory harangues of the Chamber of Deputies, had hurried 
on the war ;—the National Guard in Genoa had abetted the 
rebellion. The advocates of a return to the former system 
—numbering amongst them those nearest the young king 
in authority and affection—had palpable evidence to give 
weight to their arguments. Piedmont, rich, flourishing, united, 
eighteen months before ; Piedmont, impoverished, mourning, 
humiliated at the feet of Radetsky, and deadly strife within 


her borders ; such was the contrast between past a 


t 
—-such the fruits of her boasted reforms and anticipated great- 
ness. 

It rested but with himself to have despatched the constitution. 
The clergy—the majority of the nobility, alarmed at the level- 
ling tendencies recently manifested—the army, embittered since 
Ramorino’s betrayal, against whatever fostered the growth of 
democracy—would all have given him their support : the com- 
mercial and agricultural classes, desirous of tranquil times and 
easy living, too little habituated to the exercise of their privi- 
leges to appreciate their importance, would not have opposed 
him, Victor Emmanuel’s honesty and filial reverence, his con- 
fidence in the representations of those eminent men who had 
initiated the Italian movement and still thought freedom com- 
patible with order, saved Piedmont from the fate of the rest of 
- the peninsula. Six days only after the defeat of Novara saw 
him at Turin, swearing before the assembled senators and de- 
puties to maintain the statute of the realm; not to use the 
royal authority except in conformity with the laws; to cause 
justice to be impartially and fully administered ; to conduct 
himself in, everything so as to promote the prosperity and 
honour of the nation. = a 

This instance of reliance upon his people stirred the hearts 
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of numbers who had grown lukewarm in their allegiance ; 
many an incipient Mazzinian was thus reclaimed to support 
constitutional monarchy. Circumstances the most adverse, 
tempered by the same manly trust and straightforwardness, 
turned favourably towards him. Although compelled to take 
decisive measures against Genoa,—the moderation shewn to the 
insurgents, the absence of all subsequent rancour, the strict 
fulfilment of all previous concessions, so widely opposed to the 
pitiless retaliation elsewhere displayed—consolidated the throne, 
and calmed the vehemence of party feeling. Reduced to the 
hard necessity of concluding a peace which rendered the sacrifices 
of two years unavailing, and imposed on Piedmont an indemnity 
of seventy-five millions of francs towards the expenses of the 
war, the most belligerent orators in the oe yd — 
respect to the young monarch, by ratifying the terms he y 
siaedintige 20 rn aor though mitigated by his father’s de- 
votedness. 

Dating from that period, the Piedmontese Democrats lost 
much of their virulence. The Mazzinianism with which they 
had been largely impregnated, sensibly declined.* Though 
often intemperate and hurtful to the real interests of the state, 
it was no longer from them that its greatest dangers were to 
proceed. The ordeals Piedmont was yet destined to surmount 
before the point at which Ranalli closes his labours, he ascribes 
to the Clericals, whose desire to overthrow the only constitution 
surviving the reaction of 49-50, augmented as it gained in 
strength and dignity—an eloquent refutation of their sentence 
that representative governments were unsuited to Italians. 

But apart from the animating recital of the struggles and the 
triumphs which are earning for Piedmont a proud place among 
the nations, the history of Italy, subsequent to the battle of 
Novara, is a cheerless catalogue of evils. Like unto the roll of 
Ezekiel—lamentations, and mourning, and woe, are stamped on 
every page. The victory of Radetsky, under the name of re- 
storation, opened the flood-gates of indiscriminate revenge. 


* No stronger proof of the sound loyalty of the Piedmontese can be adduced 
than the sensation excited in the autumn of 1856 by the discovery that Gal- 
lenga (better known in England as Luigi Mariotti), a liberal, but not ultra- 
liberal deputy of the Turin Parliament, in his youth a member of the Giovine 
Italia, had many years before, while under the influence of Mazzini, bound 
himself to undertake the assassination of Charles Albert. From circumstances, 
the plot had never been followed up, and Gallenga, converted to sounder poli- 
tical tenets, had served Piedmont faithfully since 1848, gaining credit as an 
historical writer of fairness and ability. Through spite, it is supposed, Mazzini 
divulged, or brought into notice, the story of their former compact ; and, over- 
whelmed by the force of public opinion, Gallenga, expressing sincere contrition 
for the erroneous ideas he had - since renounced, saw himself obli to 
resign his seat, and give up the insignia of an order with which he been 
decorated by the king. or 
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In Florence alone was the re-establishment of legitimate 
authority effected without bloodshed, and by its own citizens. 
Guerrazzi, appointed dictator, seeing all was lost at Novara, and 
that the Austrian troops would soon be upon them, desired the 
return of the Grand Duke, at his people’s invitation. 

To get rid of Montanelli, who would never have yielded to 
this project, he despatched him on a mission to London,—to 
add another to those many appeals that beset the English 
vernment from all parts of Italy, but of which the result, whe- 
ther to plead acknowledged grievances or support visionary 
pretensions, was pretty much the same as in this last instance, 
where the ambassador never reached his destination. Mon- 
tanelli stopped at Genoa, fought on the side of the insurgents, 
and when the capitulation gave him leisure to prosecute his 
journey, made the awkward discovery that there was no longer 
any Tuscan Republic for him to represent. The Constitutional- 
ists, and, it may be added, the general desire of the population, 
had outstripped Guerrazzi, who not only lost the merit of 
voluntary submission, but saw himself menaced by troops of 
peasantry and rabble ; the former excited by their parish priests ; 
among the latter conspicuous many who had been the first to 
raise the trees of liberty two months ago. As a precautio 
measure, to shield him from the first revulsion of popular feel- 
ing, the municipality of Florence pro to the fallen dictator 
to consign himself for a few days to their custody in the citadel, 
under the pledge that the agitation once subsided, he should be 
at liberty to depart. In good faith Guerrazzi accepted the sug- 
gestion, and entered upon a captivity which scarcely a twelve- 
month since has been terminated by exile. In good faith had 
that assurance been given by the Royalists, who equally believed 
that in tendering back the government to the absent sovereign, 
they secured the country from the curse of Austrian occupation, 
or from falling inte the hands of a retrograde administration. 
But as every restoration is for the time a backward movement, 
not always to be arrested at the right point, they had soon the 
shame and disappointment of seeing their promises to Guerrazzi 
belied,—an Austrian army quartered in the state,—their prince, 
once so beloved, returning from Gaeta steeped in priestcraft 
and imperialism. Stealthily, as it were, did the reaction in 
' Tuscany reach its full development. In his reply to the depu- 
tation sent by the Constitutionalists to announce that his rule 
was once more established, Leopold professed his intention of 
maintaining the statute ; at the same time his resumption of all 
the Austrian titles he had laid aside when he conceded it, 
implied a contradiction that prepared the Florentines for the 
delays in summoning a parliament, the infringement of the 
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liberty of the press, and many other of its provisions. A ~~ 
however, was suffered to elapse ere, declaring the state of Italy 
and of Europe did not permit of his restoring the exercise of the 
constitution, he resumed uncontrolled authority. The Floren- 
tine municipality petitioning against this decree, their head, 
one of the most respected noblemen in the duchy, was dis- 
missed ; and under the safe-guard of the Austrian garrison, the 
reins were yet more tightly drawn. 

Many journals were now suspended ; those of Piedmont, as 
well as the sale of books treating of constitutional governments, 
altogether interdicted. The presence of political refugees from 
other parts of Italy was discouraged, and restrictions, — 
at variance with the liberality evinced a few years back to 
shades of opinion, imposed upon them. A concordat with 
Rome, a measure to which the nation had always been opposed, 
next indicated too surely the revival of ecclesiastical rigour in 
Tuscany, for many years so remarkable for religious toleration. 
To all English readers are familiar the persecutions which any 
leaning towards the doctrines of the Reformation unsparingly 
called down: it sufficed to be detected at a meeting when the 
Scriptures were being read, or to have the Protestant version of 
the New Testament in possession, to be doomed to the dungeon 
or to banishment. Lastly, the re-enactment of capital punish- 
ment, “ due,” in the words of the royal edict, “to the increasing 
amount and intensity of crime,” for homicide, religious and 
treasonable offences, was a gloomy comment on the results of 
Leopold’s altered policy, which, mild by contrast with what 
was and is passing in the dominions of his brother-in-law and 
the Pope, widely differed from the glorious traditions of the age 
of his renowned grandfather, Peter Leopold, and the first 
twenty-five years of his own reign.* 

The fate of Tuscany thus rapidly sketched, we must follow 
the march of those armies who, flushed with their triumph over 
the Piedmontese, dispersed northward and southwards to bear 
their part in the subjugation of the peninsula, and proclaiming 
that they were come to punish excess, rested not till they 
had swept away all traces of moderation. Thirty thousand 
men, under Haynau, moved against Venice, and by the end 
of April, invested both by sea and land, the previous par- 


* Since 1853, when Ranalli’s ae Rogen the general features of this 
picture have undergone little change. t year (1856) the Austrians were 
withdrawn, and some severities gradually relaxed; but the Grand Duke has not 
recovered his popularity, nor the people laid aside their discontent. The tra- 
veller need but compare the decaying aspect of Leghorn, once the most flourish- 
ing emporium of commerce in the Mediterranean, with Genoa, rapidly becoming 
the first seaport in all Italy, to decide whether absolute Tuscany or constitu- 
tional Piedmont are most successful in developing national industry and pros- 
perity. 
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tial blockade was converted into a vigorous siege. The Queen 
of the Adriatic now saw herself gradually circumscribed with- 
in her vast lagoons,—the forts with which her approaches 
were protected, captured one by one, after a resistance honour- 
able to each scanty garrison, until the enemy found themselves 
masters of positions from which several of the most populous 
quarters of the city were accessible to their fire. 

United in their detestation of Austria, counting to the last on 
the successes of the revolution in Hungary to effect a diversion 
in their favour, the Venetians stopped at no sacrifice for the 
prolongation of resistance. Nowhere else in this history do we 
read of such unmistakable patriotism as that evinced in the 
contributions which flowed into the public treasury, either 
wholly spontaneous, or far exceeding the amount demanded. 
Eighteen families bound themselves to furnish eight millions of 
livres. Two give up to the last farthing of their possessions : 
upon forty others, the contribution of three millions having 
been im , payable in two instalments, the greater number 
cheerfully furnished their whole quota at once ; the remainder, 
the second portion of theirs long before the appointed time. 
Whoever had specie at their command, hastened to place it at 
the disposal of the government, receiving back paper currency, 
which they knew would eventually entail a considerable, if not 
a total loss. 

But these were not the only proofs of the devotedness that 
signalised the inhabitants of Venice, during a defence of nearly 
four months. “ Not one of the curses of war was wanting,” 
says Ranalli; “never, certainly, did a people display more 
patience in supporting them.” To scarcity of provisions, and 
the ravages of the cholera, were added, at the commencement 
of August, the horrors of a bombardment. The beleagured city 
now truly presented a mournful aspect. The whole of the 
sickly and famine-stricken population crowded into those 
as yet out of range of fire, or seeking refuge in damp 
where the pestilence mowed down thousands of victims ; com- 
merce and every branch of industry entirely suspended ; the 
shops closed, except here and there a baker's, whence bread, 
black and in scanty quantity, was distributed to eager claimants. 

Nevertheless, for twenty-four days longer, there was no _— 
tion of surrender. It was not until one or two days’ supply of 
flour alone remained, and their stock of ammunition was nearl 
exhausted, that the Venetians, owning themselves subdued, 
sullenly bowed their necks to the imperial yoke. 

A few hours’ delay was accorded by the conquerors for the 
departure of all who had been most conspicuous in the late 
transactions, and hundreds were borne away by the ships of 
France and England beyond reach of Austria's revenge. Upon 
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those who remained, the severities usual to a hostile and suspi- 
cious government were inflicted. The withdrawal of their com- 
mercial privileges* struck at the root of national prosperity, 
and was one of the heaviest punishments that could have been 
devised, while the strictness of the martial law, imposed upon 
them, filled the whole city with terror and despondency. 

In the midst of this wretchedness came Radetsky’s triumph. 
The marshal hastened from Milan to reap his final laurels, and 
made his rejoicing entry into Venice. His mission was now 
fulfilled. e had won back Northern Italy for his young 
master. Nota visible trace of insubordination in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, as conspicuous from the lofty tower whence 
the ancient banner of the Republic, the winged lion of St 
Mark, had lately bid defiance to his sway, Austria’s ensign, the 
grim two-headed eagle, now flaunted. Long before the reduc- 
tion of Venice, the other task assigned to the Imperialists had 
been effected. Simultaneously with the commencement of 
their operations on the north-eastern shores of the Adriatic, a 
body of seventeen thousand troops occupied Tuscany, and served 
to keep in check the frontiers of the Papal States, while another 
corps d’armeé advanced upon Bologna. After a spirited de- 
fence of ten days, this beautiful city, once famed as the seat of 
learnitig and the arts, was reduced to obedience. No further 
resistance was encountered by the Austrians in their progress 
through the legations, till they reached Ancona, a seaport of 
considerable importance. Here the gates were closed against 
them: and it was not till they had sustained four weeks of 
siege and occasional bombardment, that the inhabitants con- 
sented to capitulate. 

The usual measures of severity attended these successes. 
The possession of arms was punishable with death ; and many 
relentless executions inaugurated the restoration of the papal 
authority. More revolting even than these, to the quick sensi- 
bilities of the south, were some public administrations of the 
stick, for minor infractions of martial law. Following in the 
wake of the Austrians, came the Pope’s commissioners, with 
their inextinguishable rancour and prejudice, only intent on 
indemnifying themselves for the mortifications of the past few 
months, and stifling every reminiscence of progress or reform. 
Ground down beneath the iron heel of military despotism, and 
the equally debasing influence of clerical intolerance, the 


* In 1851, their porto-franco, or freedom of the port, was restored to the 
Venetians, after two years’ interruption of their wonted commerce had produced 
the most disastrous results. More resigned than the Lombards, greater leniency 
in various respects was gradually shewn towards them; notwithstanding, the 
coldness of the Emperor's reception at the beginning of this year, 1857, shews 
ho mitigation of their aversion to his government. 
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country rapidly assumed those features of abjectness and squalor 
which must be familiar to every traveller in the pontifical do- 
minions. 

In Ancona, however, these sufferings may in part be admitted 
to have been deserved. This city throughout the winter had 
been the scene of lawlessness and violence. The rumours of the 
atrocities allowed, if not encouraged there, by the government 
at Rome, spread through Europe, had excited universal abhor- 
rence, and assisted in discrediting the Italian cause. The assas- 
sinations of Ancona, taken as a sample of the condition of the 
states, furnished the French with plausible reasons for restoring 
order at Rome, the Austrians with fresh accusations against 
republicanism, and involved all its partisans in indiscriminate 
and, generally speaking, unmerited censure. 

Whatever their intemperance or silliness, the Italian patriots 
of ’49 were certainly not bloodthirsty. In Rome, amongst a 
population cherishing revenge as a second nature, fewer murders 
are calculated to have taken place after the Pope’s flight, than 
during an average period in the reign of his predecessor, 
Gregory XVI. Although reactionary plots were constantly 
being discovered, of the true St Bartholomew stamp, planned 
by the Cardinals of Gaeta, and of which the parochial clergy 
were the diligent abettors, no counter measures of retaliation 
can be-charged upon the Republic. Much was said during the 
sieges of wholesale butcheries of priests, shot without trial or 
preparation : calm investigation has proved that their number 
did not exceed seven or eight, sacrificed to popular fury on their 
being intercepted in the act of carrying on secret communica- 
tions with the enemy. Political prisoners, left in confinement 
by the papal government, and odious to the Romans as having 

n the spies of Gregory, were protected from any vindictive 
outbreak, to repay this generosity by becoming once more, on 
the re-establishment of absolutism, its most relentless agents. 

The province of Ancona alone offered an exception to these 
humane characteristics. Its capital and Senigallia, an adjacent 
town, the birthplace of Pius 1X., were infested by a gang of 
assassins, who, in the name of Liberty and the Republic, had 
established the dominion of the poniard. In the former espe- 
cially, their sanguinary rule weighed with indescribable oppres- 
sion. A secret and self-constituted tribunal decreed day 
the victims for the ensuing night ; and every returning morning 
it would be known that two or three, nay five or six, had been 
added to the ghastly list of wounded and slain. A population 
of thirty thousand cowered before its mandates. A complaint, 
a word in favour of the Pope, an expression of impatience, were 
a death-warrant. It was in vain to seek redress. The governor, 
or preside of the town, Mattioli, a creature of Mazzini’s, was 
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- himself suspected of abetting these revolting crimes. Persons 
repairing to him to ask justice for their murdered relatives, 
found the most notorious of the assassins familiarly surround- 
ing him in his audience chamber. 

That Mazzini, who as chief triumvir, with two subordinate 
colleagues, was now absolute in the direction of the country, 
should have suffered this state of things to continue until the 
murder of an Irish priest in broad day light, in a frequented 
thoroughfare, had roused the interference of the British govern- 
ment, and compelled him to send orders for its suppression, is 
the gravest error in his administration. The lives of between 
four and five hundred individuals of all ranks, had either been 
sacrificed or attempted, in the city of Ancona, ere the arrest of 
the assassins was determined upon. 

Ranalli has shewn admirable candour in discussing this sub- 
ject, evaded or slurred over by most Liberals as painful and hu- 
miliating. Acquitting Mattioli of deliberate complicity, he 
ascribes his apparent connivance, the suspicious lukewarmness of 
the triumvir, to the fatal maxim of attaining great ends by un- 
worthy means. They did not organise the infernal association, 
as it was denominated ; but they suffered it to exist, in the 
miserable delusion that it might inspire a salutary terror into 
the Retrogrades, defeat their machinations, and promote the 
stability of the Republic. Besides pointing out the manner in 
which this crooked policy directly tended to reverse the objects 
in view, the historian is of opinion that it blunted the sym- 
pathy which the closing scenes of the Roman revolution would 
otherwise have universally awakened ; the defence of Bologna, 
Ancona, above all of Rome, merited a better fate than to be 
classed as the despairing effort of a handfull of murderers and 
banditti. 

In concert with the movements of the Austrians along the 
Adriatic, the French had timed their appearance on the Medi- 
terranean side of the Papal territories; while a Neapolitan 
army of twenty thousand, headed by king Ferdinand, prepared 
to cross the frontier. Less honest than their allies, who now 
proclaimed the wnconditional reinstallation of the Pope as the 
object of this invasion, the French, alleging they were come to 
restore order, maintained an ambiguous reserve as to their ulti- 
mate intentions. 

It had been their aim throughout the winter, while professing 
the utmost zeal for the Pontiff, not to suspend the appearance of 
friendly negotiations with his contumacious subjects. Solicitous 
of reconciling the anomaly of their position, they desired to in- 
tervene less from the request of Pius than at the invitation of 
the Romans. With this intent they flattered the hopes of the 
Moderates, who, falling into the snare, persisted, even after the 
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battle of Novara, in sustaining that in the presence of a French 
force lay their only defence against an irruption of the Austrians, 
and their only guarantee for the preservation of the constitution. 
This idea was confirmed by the evasive declarations of General 
Oudinot, who, on his landing at Civitavecchia on the 24th of 
April, dissembled the scope of the expedition, until he had sent 
officers to ascertain the condition of Rome and the preparations 
for defence. Even Mazzini was lulled by his assurances. Com- 
missioners were incessantly going and returning between Civita- 
vecchia and the capital ; and it was generally anticipated that 
Oudinot, convinced that the city was not in the state of anarchy he 
assigned as the cause of his interference, would desist from any 
hostilities. 

But when the real purpose of the French became t, 
when it was known they were acting in combination with their 
avowed antagonists, the Roman people, strong in their just in- 
dignation, rose up with a courage worthy of ancient times, and, 
upon the 30th of April, vigorously repelled their first assault. 

ortified and astounded, the soldiers of Oudinot fell back ; they 
had been wholly unprepared for such a reception. Grossly 
misled by their superiors, these brave republicans now learned 
that the treacherous stiletto was not the only arm that could be 
wielded by their Roman brethren. The general proposed anew 
to treat, and, deluded by the ex tion of a change in the 
foreign policy of the French Assembly, Mazzini willingly acceded. 
M. de Lesseps was despatched from Paris ona —s mission to 
the Eternal City, while large reinforcements were embarked for 
Civitavecchia. During this interval the Romans were not idle. 
Under Garibaldi; a republican of the rare classic type—truthful, 
fearless, poor, and disinterested — they marched against the 
Neapolitans, who, routed in two engagements, retired precipi- 
tately into their own country, and left the conclusion of the en- 
terprise to their French allies. France has therefore all the 
glory of giving back Rome to ecclesiastical bondage, the con- 
tribution of Isabella the Catholic, a few regiments, preceded by 
@ pompous manifesto, not followed by any corresponding achieve- 
ments, in nowise disputing the laurels reaped by thirty thousand 
of the most efficient troops in the world against the untrained 
volunteers who manned the bastions of Rome. 

The French general allowed a month to pass in negotiations 
before resuming the offensive. He then refused to ratify the 
convention signed and guaranteed by Lesseps, which in substance 
he had alr y agreed to; and notifying the 4th of June for the 
resumption of aggressive operations, broke the truce on the day 
— expecting to carry the city by a coup de main. 

veral important positions commanding the town, negligently 
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. guarded by the unsuspecting Romans, were surprised; but a 
vigorous sortie from the gates of an infuriated multitude, at the 
first discovery of this treachery, for that day arrested his further 
progress The angry combat of sixteen hours that supervened, 
in the vain effort of the besieged to recover at the bayonet’s 
point what had been fraudulently won, ushered in an obstinate 
defence of twenty-seven days, of which Italy is justly proud. 
Happier times had been suffered to go by misused and wasted, 
but there was much to redeem the past in the last hours of the 
Republic. Hopeless from the outset, the resistance of the Pon- 
tifical States is universally regarded, not so much as the expiring 
struggle of a political faction, but as a solemn protest against 
clerical government, and the arbitrary and unnatural coalition 
which supported it. 

The share borne therein by France admits of no palliation. 
The miserable shufflings of the government, the deliberate base- 
ness of Oudinot, very dispassionately and convincingly set forth, 
occupy many pages of the concluding volume of these annals. 
Our narrowing limits warn us not to attempt to follow Ranalli 
in his exposition of the artifices which sought to give a colouring 
of justice to a predetermined course, utterly unjustifiable. 
France, already imperialist in essence, was still republican in 
name ; and the spectacle she thus presented, coming to abolish 
institutions based upon her own, was a ludicrous and humiliating 
contradiction, which no amount of sophistry could reconcile, 
“ Dissimulation has always been known to wait in secret upon 
diplomacy,” observes our author, “ but such public and unblush- 
ing mendacity as these transactions evidenced, was reserved. to 
grace our own times and the French republic.” 

If Oudinot had any remaining doubts as to the unanimity of 
the Romans in their detestation of the Papacy, his entrance into 
the proud though conquered city must fully have resolved them. 
Disdaining to subscribe to humiliating terms, Rome preferred 
ne herself unconditionally. Amidst cries of death to Pius 

X. and Cardinal Oudinot (a pleasantry which stung the 
general to the quick), from the squalid resentful groups collected 
on their passage, the conquerors defiled through the gloomy 
streets ; the closed shops and windows testifying how little the 
inhabitants were disposed to greet them as deliverers. An un- 
happy priest, unable to conceal his exultation, had scarcely 
proffered the words “ Welcome the French,” when he was literally 
torn in pieces before their eyes. Stragglers incautiously ventur- 
ing into the remoter parts of the town, found only enemies. 
The next morning numbers were missing at the rol]-call who had 
paid with their lives for the perfidy of their superiors. For a 
long period the French army of occupation, in these frequent 
assassinations, reaped a deadly harvest of popular animosity. 
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It is but justice to Oudinot to remark that, however unscru- 
pulous in his method of ensuring victory, he was temperate in 
its exercise. Although the hostility of the population left him 
no alternative but to impose martial law, great forbearance was 
shewn in enforcing the necessary restrictions, and all who desired 
it were at full liberty to depart. 

Provided with a safe conduct from the British Consulate, 
Mazzini was amongst those who quitted the country. This in- 
defatigable conspirator returned to England, to plunge anew into 
a labyrinth of tie, which, discovered invariably before maturity, 
caused the immolation of fresh victims, and gave the absolute 
party fair grounds for their severity. Amongst the most fatal 
of these schemes, was that of revolutionising Lombardy at the 
end of 1852; known to the Austrian government long before its 
development, it consigned numbers to death and captivity. 
Since then his prestige among his countrymen has declined, and 
_ they are awaking to a perception of his baneful influence over 

Italy. Austria is as much beholden to Mazzini as to the sword 
of Radetsky. “I do not marvel,” adds Ranalli, “ at the report 
having found credence of his being purposely left at large, to 
instigate to hair-brained attempts, which, easily repressed, served 
to yse more formidable movements. Certainly princes owe 
to him the ready gratification of their revenge.” 

When the Pope’s commissioners arrived from Gaeta, and the 
French commander surrendered to them all civil authority, 
many bitterly regretted that they had not timely availed of the 
faculty of escaping. A less promising selection than the three 
cardinals, Vannicelli, Della Genga, and Altieri, deputed to as- 
sume the government, the whole Sacred College could not have 
furnished. Their first acts were indiscriminately to cancel 
every public ordinance emanated since the memorable day of 
Rossi’s assassination ; to displace all those who had been sub- 
sequently appointed, and to reappoint all those who had been 

i ; and, lastly, to create a council or censorship to in- 
vestigate the opinions of government officials of every class, and, 
in conformity with the result of this scrutiny, to retain or dis- 
charge them. ; 

The odious abuse of the faculty thus conferred on an inquisi- 
torial tribunal of narrow-minded and vindictive — may 
easily be conceived. The Constitutionalists found themselves 
classed in the same category with the Democrats, their political 
tenets deemed as pernicious, and as unsparingly swept from office. 
Whoever had not shewn himself an or of the Papacy, 
in its most absolute form, was now treated as an enemy. 

Those most obnoxious under the reign of Gregory XVL., con- 
victed perjurers and spies, who for the last three years had 
wholly disappeared from public view, now came forth either from 
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prison or concealment. Encouraged and rewarded, they resumed 
their hateful trade. Confiscations, imprisonments, exile, the 
ys, slowly but surely were accumulated upon all those who 
ad crossed their path. One by one vanis oa the hopes to 
which the most sanguine had still clung. Much stress was laid 
upon a promised amnesty. When it appeared it was more as a 
register of condemnation than an instrument of pardon ; all 
the members of the provisional government, and of the Costi- 
tuente Romana; the triumvirate and others connected with 
the republic ; superior military officers ; and whoever had been 
comprised in the first famous amnesty of July 1846, being 
excluded from its provision. 

Upon the return of the Pope rested their last anticipation, 
doomed to be similarly crushed. He came back in 1850, the 
puppet of Antonelli. Entirely abstracted from secular affairs, 
seldom or never appearing in public ; only seeing or hearing 
through the medium of his detested minister; no pity for his 
people—perhaps, to speak more justly, no perception of their 
miseries—ever warmed the frozen heart, or awoke the torpid 
brain, once so tender and impressible. To the spiritual 
obligations of the pontificate, were postponed alike honour 
and humanity. Under the shallow plea of harmonising the 
reforms granted in the early part of this reign, with the free 
exercise of those divine attributes, the country was reduced to 
a state of degradation and misgovernment su ing even 
the times of Gregory, of which we have already given an 
epitome. 

Fraud, bigotry, cruelty, and ignorance, in every department. 
No redress, where the Cardinal-minister, notoriously setting the 
example of peculation, enriched his own family by iniquitous 
monopolies, and the Church, reviving the power of the Holy 
Office, deliberately sanctioned the varied forms of persecution too 
familiar to those who dwell where religion and m are 
synonymous. Never had poverty been so general, or lawlessness 
more unrestrained. Hundreds of families were reduced to beg- 
gary: from the workings of the censorship on political opinions ; 
and in the place of two armies of occupation, pledged to guard 
property and maintain order, while the prisons were more 
crowded than was ever previously known, numerous troops of 
robbers scoured the country, attacking villages, and levying 
contributions, the inhabitants being interdicted by the martial 
law from taking any measures to defend themselves. Add to 
all this a population wrought up to inexpressible hatred and 
resentment, inflamed against the priesthood, and the creed they 
have prostituted to their revenge ; and the imagination shrinks 
from contemplating what a prolongation of this wretchedness 
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may bring forth. For the picture of ’53 is applicable to *57. 
No light has yet pierced the darkness that may be felt.* 

If such a government is really indispensable to the mainten- 
ance of Popery, three millions of Italians are offered up for the 
spiritual welfare of the Roman Catholic community. As Farini, 
a writer still more recent than Ranalli, bitterly remarks, human 
sacrifices were sometimes required by heathen divinities, but 
never such a vast holocaust as this. 

We have nearly come to the end of the fatal roll. Leaving 
aside Parma and Modena, restored the previous autumn to their 
respective princes, and maintained under the tutelage of Austria 
in a condition approximating to that of Lombardy, with the 

vations or modifications resulting from the Duke of Parma 
being a madman, and the Duke of Modena sane; it remains 
only briefly to describe the effects of Novara upon the Two 
Sicilies. The insurrection of the island in January 1848, the 
terrible scenes of the 15th of May in the capital of the sister 
kingdom, we have already ienlentsid . We also noticed the 


consummate address of Ferdinand in allowing the convocation of 
another parliament, so as to repudiate any accusations of intend- 
ing to abolish the constitution ; whereas, in point of fact, some 
of its newly-elected members being in exile, and the rest pur- 
posely thwarted and insulted in the exercise of their legislative 


functions, he only waited for a fitting moment to put an end to 
this cruel burlesque on national representation. 

Shaping his course by contemporary events, he no sooner saw 
the European powers had decided on reinstating the Pope, and 
annulling his concessions, than he indefinitely adjourned the . 
Chambers, and ordered the arrest of several of the deputies. 
Then emboldened by the total overthrow of the Piedmontese, 
he proceeded to the reduction of Sicily ; whilein Naples, om. | 
no insurrection to punish, he pursued as rebels those who hi 
loyally served him under the constitution, and whose only crime 
had been believing he was sincere, when he swore to maintain 
its principles inviolate. In April the island was invaded by a 
large Neapolitan fleet and army. A truce obtained through 
the representations of France and England after the bombard- 
ment of Messina, had given scope during the winter for fresh 
efforts at mediation ; but, circumscribing his offers as the triumph 
of his party grew more certain, Ferdinand’s ultimatum had been 
unanimously rejected by the Sicilians. The infatuated belief 


* At the time we pen this, Pius is visiting his provinces. We hear of costly 
offerings to shrines ; a crown of gems to one, a silver statue to another, and so 
forth. The only tribute to merey as yet, is the removal of the state of si or 
martial law from Ancona. The triumphal arches and illuminations pre on 
by the government. The people are mute and undemonstrative. Some hope, 
however, for an amnesty. j , 
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that Great Britain would hold herself too seriously pledged to 
suffer them to fall back into their former servitude, had doubtless 
some share in prompting this refusal ; yet the historian alleges the 
universal hatred of Ferdinand since the atrocities of Messina, the 
complete distrust in his sincerity generated by the suppression 
of the Parliament in Naples, as in themselves sufficient to _ 
clude all chance of Sicily ever being voluntarily surrendered to 
his authority. If fated once more to wear his chains, the 
Sicilians argued it would be more dignified to yield to overwhelm- 
ing force, than to tamper with the sacred justice of their cause, 
by subscribing to terms they knew from positive experience were 
only put forward to be withdrawn. 

he command of the expedition was given to Filangieri, 
whose name alone ee horror, as the reckless minister of 
royal vengeance upon Messina. After a gallant resistance, at- 
tacked both by sea and land, Catania fell. It was a noble, but 
a last effort. The intelligence of the defeat of Charles Albert 
had sounded the death-knell of the Sicilian cause,—the — 
acknowledged every hope was gone. Urged by the French 
admiral, Baudin, not to doom their beautiful city to destruction, 
while he undertook to secure favourable conditions, the Paler- 
mitans, on the eve of the bombardment, agreed to capitulate. 
Palermo obedient, all Sicily was subdued. 

Re-established in authority, the Neapolitans as usual cast 
aside all previous stipulations. 

Although a full amnesty, with the exception of forty-three 
individuals, had been guaranteed, hundreds, nay thousands, were 
subsequently exiled. - Martial law was proclaimed ; and chiefly 
through the vile agency of the police surreptitiously depositing 
arms or powder in the houses of those it was thought desirable 
to get rid of, fifteen hundred persons, in different parts of the 
island, found guilty of infringing it, were either shot or im- 
mured in — often more terrible than death. These 
severities called forth, in the September following, a faint re- 
monstrance from England ; in which, taxing the Neapolitan 
government with the abuse of power and the non-fulfilment of 
the promised conditions, “the entire and recognised claim of the 
Sicilians to the constitution of 1812 was once more asserted, 
and its restitution advised.” ' 

Ferdinand’s arrogant reply, and unchanged proceedings, 
shewed the faith he put in these diplomatic interpellations. = 
addition to the public taxes, already iniquitously heavy, a na- 
tional debt was instituted for Sicily of twenty millions of ducats ; 
“such being the cost of insurrections,” was the wording of the 
decree. Still further to exhaust the resources of the island, as 
in the old Bourbon times, a horde of Neapolitans filled all the 
public offices, and glutted their avarice by every species of ex- 
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tortion. Science, literature, national ind or enterprise, 
were all as before laid under an embargo ; the hase witness and 
pork caer being the only channels left open for wealth 
or advancement. 

In Naples alone was there found a parallel for these suffer- 
ings and humiliation. ‘No language can portray,” exclaims 
Ranalli, “the misery of this state. Would God the king had 
contented himself with simply returning to absolutism! But 
the so-called Reaction was greedy of blood and of REVENGE.” 

Weare struck as we transcribe that concluding word, with its 
frequent recurrence throughout these pages. But in truth no 
other expresses the character of the last phase of the Italian 
Movement. Revenge in truth was its guiding principle. Upon 
the tribunals of the restoration sat a relentless Até. Elsewhere, 
however, with a lingering deference to justice, though her au- 
thority was set aside, the intruder affected a flimsy mask of re- 
semblance ; but in Naples she was barefacedly enthroned. 

In order to find pretexts for arraigning Poerio and Settem- 
brini, ministers under the constitution, and a host of eminent 
men who had advocated the late reforms, recourse was had to 
an expedient neither novel nor uncommon in that kingdom. 
Trumped-up charges of conspiracy, substantiated by no authen- 
tic oe. led to those trials for high treason which have sunk 
its legal annals to the lowest depths of crime. In them, we see 
men of known infamy suborned as accusers—disculpatory evi- 
dence set aside—false testimony unblushingly accepted. The 
prisoners’ advocates browbeaten and menaced ; the prisoners 
themselves ordered to silence, when pleading in their own de- 
fence ;—deprivation of food, solitary confinement in loathsome 
cells, and every imaginable rigour of prison discipline adopted 
to extort from the wretched captives either an admission of their 
guilt, or the inculpation of their companions in misfortune. 
Mr Gladstone’s celebrated Letters, in 1851, have rendered the 
fate of Poerio and his companions familiar to the English 
public. Who has not shuddered at the description of those 
dungeons— dark, humid, fetid—where linked in revolting 
companionship with a felon or a murderer, the most wise 
and moderate of the Italian patriots, denied communication 
with each other, drag out an existence of prolonged bodily tor- 
ture and mental decay ? 

Yet terrible as is the account given by this eminent states- 
man, Ranalli asserts it falls short of the reality, while he bids 
us remember that the sympathy bestowed on the sufferings of 
the captives in the isles of San Stefano and Nisita, might 
equally be claimed by twenty thousand of their countrymen, 
—— for political offences in various parts of the Two 

icilies. 
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There is a conservatism in tyranny which moeks at the la 
of time. Four years have passed since the period to which 
this history is brought down, and still, as we have already no- 
ticed in reference to Rome, no change to alter the general ap- 
Seem of its details has to be recorded. At the Congress of 

aris in 1856, Count Cavour, the representative of Sardinia, 
nobly raised his voice in behalf of the sufferiag populations of 
the Pontifical States. A few months later, the remonstrances 
of England and France to the king of Naples significantly at- 
tested the grievances of his subjects; and the Sicilians, ever 
ready to construe the formal remonstrances of diplomacy into 
an earnest of active interference, rushed into a new attempt 
at insurrection, which has served to aggravate their former 
wretchedness. Over Lombardy, the dawn seems breaking. 
The military rule has been laid aside, and from the approaching 
marriage of the young governor-general, the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, with the daughter of King Leopold of Belgium, the 
Nestor of constitutional sovereigns, many hopes are entertained. 
The hour truly is come for some relaxation of severity. 

But if those hopes are disappointed, if Austria still persists in 
closing her ears to the voice of reason and humanity, nor im- 
poses on the Italian Courts, where her influence is paramount, a 
speedy alteration in their policy, the result is thus shadowed 
forth in the words with which the historian concludes his task. 

“Upon populations are mirrored the crimes of their rulers. 
Accustom them to see faith broken, oaths cast to the winds, 
injustice, and vindictiveness, and the same vices will be reflected 
back in greater intensity. If, therefore, in a future outbreak, 
we should have to deplore the triumph of licence rather than of 
liberty, the blame will rest with those governments which sowed 
the seeds of this public corruption ; and, fostering rancour and 
division, inevitably obtain that any revolutionary movement 
must of necessity generate excess—the certain road to despot- 
ism. 


Art. I].—Free Agency. 


LN all discussions concerning sin and grace, the question concern- 
ing the nature and necessary conditions of free agency is of 
necessity involved. This is one of the points in which theol 

and psychology come into immediate contact. There is a theory 
of free agency with which the doctrines of original sin and of 
efficacious grace are utterly irreconcilable, and there is another 
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theory with which those doctrines are perfectly consistent. In 
all ages of the Church, therefore, those who have adopted the 
former of these theories, reject those doctrines ; and, on the other 
hand, those who are constrained to believe those doctrines, are no 
less constrained to adopt the other and congenial theory of free 
agency. Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, and Remonstrants are not 
more notoriously at variance with Augustinians, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists, on the doctrines of sin and grace, than they are op 
the metaphysical and moral question of human liberty. In every 
system of theology, therefore, there is a chapter De libero arbitrio. 
This is a question which every theologian finds in his , and 
which he must dispose of ; and on the manner in which it is de< 
termined depends his theology, and of course his religion, so far 
as his theology is to him a truth and reality. 

It may seem preposterous to attempt, in the compass of a few 
pages, the discussion of a question on which so many volumes 
have been written. There is, however, this important difference 
between all subjects which relate to the soul, or the world within, 
and those which relate to the external world : with regard to the 
former, all the materials of knowledge being facts of conscious- 
ness, are already in our possession ; whereas, in regard to the 
latter, the facts have first to be collected. In questions, there- 
fore which relate to the mind, a mere statement of the case is 
often all that is required, and all that can be done. If that 
statement be correct, the facts of consciousness spontaneously 
arrange themselves in order around it; if it be incorrect, they 
obstinately refuse to be thus marshalled. If this be so, why 1s 
it that men differ so much about these questions? To this it 
may be answered, 1. That they do not differ so much as they 
appear todo. When the mind is left undisturbed, and allowed 
to act according to its own laws, men, in the great majority of 
cases, think alike on all the great questions about which philo- 
sophers are divided. It is only when they stir up the placid 
lake, and attempt to sound its depths, to analyse its waters, to 
determine the laws of its currents, and ascertain its contents, 
that they see and think so differently. However men may 
differ in their speculative opinions as to the ultimate nature of 
matter, thay all practically feel and act in the same way in 
everything which concerns its application and use. And how- 
ever they may differ as to the question of liberty or arse 
they agree in regarding themselves and others as responsible 
agents. 2. On no subject is the ambiguity of language a more 
serious impediment, in the way of conscious agreement, than in 
reference to this whole department, and specially in regard to 
the question of free agency. The same statement often appears 
true to one mind and false to another, because it is understood 
differently. ‘This ambiguity arises partly from the inherent im- 
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- perfection of human language. Words have, and must have, 
more than one sense ; and although we may define our terms, 
and state in which of its several senses we use a given word, yet 
the exigencies of language, or inattention, almost unavoidably 
lead to its being employed in some other of its legitimate mean- 
ings Besides, the states of mind which these terms are em- 
ployed to designate, are themselves so complex thatno words 
can accurately represent them. We have terms to express the 
operations of the intellect, others to designate the feelings, and 
others again for acts of the will; but thousands of our acts in- 
clude the exercise of the intellect, the sensibility, and the will, 
and it is absolutely impossible to find words for all these complex 
and varying states of mind. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
men should misunderstand each other, and fail in their most 
strenuous efforts to express what they mean, so that others shall 
attach precisely the same sense to the words which they use. 
3. There is another reason for the diversity of opinion which has 
ever prevailed on all subjects connected with free agency. Al- 
though the facts which should determine the questions discussed 
are facts of consciousness common to all men, yet they are so 
numerous, and of such different kinds, that it. is hard to allow 
each its due place and importance. From habit, or mental 
training, or from the moral state of mind, some men allow too 
much weight to one class of these facts, and too little to another. 
Some are governed by their understanding, others by their moral 
feelings. In some the moral sensibilities are much more lively 
and informing than in others. Some adopt certain principles 
as axioms to which they force all their judgments to conform. 
It is vain to hope, therefore, that we shall ever find all men of 
one mind, on even the plainest and most important questions re- 
lating to the constitution and laws of their own nature. There 
is but one sure guide, and but one path to either truth or unity, 
the Spirit and word of God; and happy are those who submit 
to be led by that guide, and to walk in that path. 

All the different theories of the will may be included under 
the three classes of Necessity, Contingency, and Certainty. 

To the first of these classes belongs: 1. The doctrine of 
Fatalism, which teaches that all events are determined by a 
blind necessity. This necessity does not arise from the will of 
an intelligent Being governing all his creatures, and all their acts 
according to their nature and for purposes of wisdom and good- 
ness ; but from a law of sequence to which God (or rather the 
gods) as well as men is subject. It precludes the idea of fore- 
sight or plan, or of the voluntary selection of an end, and adop- 
tion of means for its accomplishment. Things are as they are, ° 
and must be as they are, and are to be, without any rational 
cause. This theory ignores any distinction between physical 
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laws and free agency. The acts of men and the operations of 
nature are determined by a necessity of the same kind. Events 
are like a mighty stream borne onward by a resistless forcee—a 
force outside of themselves, which cannot be controlled or modi- 
fied. All we have to do is to acquiesce in being thus carried on. 
Whether we acquiesce or not makes no difference. A man fall- 
ing from a precipice cannot by an act of will counteract the force 
of gravity ; neither can he in any way control or modify the action 
of fate. His outward circumstances and inward acts are all 
equally determined by an inexorable law or influence residing 
out of himself. This at least is one form of fatalism. This view 
of the doctrine of necessity may rest on the assumption that the 
universe has the ground of its existence in itself, and is governed 
in all its operations by fixed laws, which determine the sequence 
of all events in the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdom, by 
a like necessity. Or it may admit that the world owed its 
existence to an intelligent first cause, but assume that its author 
never designed to create free agents, but determined to set in 
operation certain causes which should work out given results. 

owever fatalists may differ as to the cause of the necessity 
which governs all events, they agree as to its nature. It may 
arise from the influence of the stars, as the ancient Chaldeans 
held ; or from the operation of second causes ; or from the ori- 
ginal constitution of things; or from the decree of God.. It 
avowedly precludes all liberty of action, and reduces the acts of 
men to the same category with those of irrational animals. Pro- 
perly ing, however, fatalism refers this necessity to fate—an 
unintelligent cause. 

2. A second form of the doctrine of necessity, is the mechanical 
theory. This denies that man is the efficient cause of his own acts. 
It represents him as passive, or as endued with no higher form of 
activity than spontaneity. It avowedly precludes the idea of re- 
sponsibility. 1t assumes that the in state of man, and con- 
sequently his acts, are determined by his outward circumstances. 
This doctrine as connected with the materialism of Hobbes, 
Hartley, Priestley, Belsham, and a fully developed by 
the French Encyclopezedists, supposes that from the constitution of 
our nature, some things give us pain, others pleasure, some excite 
desire and others aversion, and this susceptibility of being acted 
upon is all the activity which belongs to man, who is as purely a 
piece of living mechanism as the irrational animals. A certain 
external object produces a corresponding impression on the nerves, 
that is transmitted to the brain, and an answering impulse is sent 
back to the muscles ; or the effect is spent on the brain itself in 
the form of thought or feeling thereby excited or evolved. The 
general features of this theory are the same as far as its advocates 
ignore any distinction between physical and moral necessity, and 
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_ reject the doctrine of free agency and responsibility, however 
much they may differ on other points. 

3. A third form of necessity includes all those theories which - 
supersede the efficiency of second causes, by referring all events 
to the immediate agency of the first cause. This of course is 
done by Pantheism in all its forms, whether it merely makes 
God the soul of the world, and refers all the operations of nature 
and all the actions of men to his immediate agency ; or whether 
it regards the world itself as God ; or whether it makes God the 
only substance of which nature and mind are the phenomena. 
According to all these views, God is the only agent ; all activity 
is but different modes in which the activity of God manifests 
itself. 

The theory of occasional causes leads to the same result. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, all efficiency is in God. Second causes 
are only the occasions on which that efficiency is exerted. Al- 
though this system allows a real existence to matter and mind, 
and admits that they are endowed with certain qualities and at- 
tributes, yet these are nothing more than susceptibilities, or re- 
ceptivities for the manifestation of the divine efficiency. They 
furnish the occasions for the exercise of the all-pervading power 
of God. Matter and mind are alike passive: all the changes in 
the one, and all the appearance of activity in the other, are due 
to God’s immediate operation. 


Under the same head belongs the doctrine that the agency of 
God in the preservation of the world is a continuous creation. 
This mode of representation is indeed often adopted as a figure of 
speech by orthodox ee ; but if taken literally it implies 

oO 


the absolute inefficiency of all second causes. If God creates the 
outward world at every successive moment, he must be the im- 
mediate author of all its changes. There is no connection be- 
tween what precedes and what follows, between antecedent and 
consequent, cause and effect, but succession in time ; and when 
applied to the inward world, or the soul, the same consequence 
of necessity follows. The soul, at any given moment, exists only 
in a certain state ; if in that state it is created, then the creative 
energy is the immediate cause of all its feelings, cognitions, and 
acts. The soul is not an agent ; it is only something which God 
creates in a given form. All continuity of being, all identity, 
all efficiency are lost ; and the universe of matter and mind be- 
— nothing more than the continued pulsation of the life of 

oO 

Nearly allied with the doctrine of a continued creation is the 
“ exercise scheme.” According to this theory the soul isaseries 
of exercises created by God. There is no such thing as the soul, 
no self, but only certain perceptions which succeed each other 
with amazing rapidity. oe denies any real cause, All we 
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know is, that these perceptions exist, and exist in succession: 
Emmons says, God creates them. It is, of course, in vain to 
speak of the liberty of man in producing the creative acts of 
God. If he creates our volitions in view of motives, they are his 
acts and not ours. The difference between this system and 
Pantheism is little more than nominal. 

Directly opposed to all these schemes of necessity is the doc- 
trine of contingency, which has been held under different names 
and variously modified. Sometimes it is called the liberty of 
indifference ; by which is meant, that the will, at the moment 
of decision, is self-poised among conflicting motives, and decides 
one way or the other, not because of the greater influence of one 
motive over others, but it is indifferent or undetermined, able to 
act in accordance with the weaker against the stronger, or even 
without any motive at all. Sometimes this doctrine is — 
by the phrase, self-determining power of the will By this it is 
intended to deny that the will is determined by motives, and to 
affirm that the reason of its decisions is to be sought in itself. 
It is a cause and not an effect, and therefore requires nothing 
out of itself to account for its acts. Sometimes this doctrine is 
called the power of contrary choice ; that is, that in every. voli- 
tion there is and must be power to the contrary. Even suppos- 
ing all antecedents, external and internal, to have been precisely 
the same, the decision might have been the reverse of what it 
actually was. Contingence is therefore necessary to liberty. 
This is the essential idea of this theory in all its forms. A con- 
tingent event is one which may or may not happen. Contin- 
gence, therefore, is opposed not merely to necessity, but to cer- 
tainty. Ifa man may act in opposition to all motives, external 
and internal, and in despite of all influence which can be ex- 
erted on him, short of destroying his liberty, then it must for 
ever remain uncertain how he will act. The advocates of this 
theory of liberty, therefore, maintain, that the will is indepen- 
dent of reason, of feeling, and of God. There is no middle 
ground, they say, between contingency, (%.e. uncertainty,) and 
fatalism ; between the independence of the will and of the 
agent, and the denial of all free agency. 

Although the advocates of the liberty of contingency generally 
direct their arguments against the doctrine of necessity, yet it is 
apparent that they regard certainty no less than necessity to be 
inconsistent with liberty. This is plain—1l. From the designa- 
tions which they give their theory as liberty of indifference, self- 
determining power of the will, power to the contrary. 2. From 
their ronan. definition of liberty, as the power to decide for or 
against, or without motives ; or it is power of “ preg van te 
will.” If, says Reid, “ in any voluntary action the i 
tion of the will be the necessary consequence of something in- 
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. voluntary in the state of the mind, or of something in the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the agent, he is not free.”* Cousin says, 
“ the will is mind, and I dis of it absolutely within the 
limits of the spiritual world.”+ The Sciolists of the Middle Ages, 
Molina and the Jesuits as a class, and all the opponents of 
Augustinianism, define liberty as consisting in indifference, or in 
the independence of the will of the preceding state of the mind, 
and make it to exclude certainty no less than necessity. 3. From 
the arguments by which they endeavour to sustain their theory, 
which are directed as often against certainty as necessity. 4 
From their answers to opposing arguments, and especially to 
that derived from the foreknowledge of God. As the foreknow- 
ledge of an act supposes the certainty of its occurrence, if free 
acts are known, they must be certain. To this the advocates of 
the theory in question make such answers as show that certainty 
is what they are contending against. They say that we have no 
right to argue on this subject from the attributes of God ; it is a 
simple matter of consciousness ; or, they say, that God’s fore- 
knowledge may be limited, just as his power is limited by im- 
possibilities. If it be impossible to foreknow free acts, they are 
not the objects of knowledge, and, therefore, not to foreknow 
them is not a limitation of the divine knowledge. From these 
and other considerations, it is plain that the theory of contingency 
in all its forms, is opposed to the doctrine of certainty no less 
than that of necessity, in the proper sense of that term. By 
this, however, it is not meant that the advocates of contingency 
are consistent as to this point. Arguing against necessity, they 
frequently do not discriminate between physical and moral 
necessity. They class Hobbes, Hartley, Priestley, Belsham, Collins, 
Edwards, the French Encylopedists, and all who use the word 
necessity under the same category ; and yet they cannot avoid 
admitting, that in many cases free acts may be certain. They 
very often say that particular arguments prove certainty but not 
necessity ; when certainty is precisely the thing contended for, 
and which they themselves deny. This is one of the unavoidable 
inconsistencies of error. No one, however, notwithstanding 
these admissions, will dispute that the theory of contingence, 
whether called indifference, self-determining power of the will, 
power of contrary choice, or by any other name, is in fact, and 
is intended to be, antagonistic to that of certainty. 

The third general theory on this subject is separated by an 
equal distance from the doctrine of necessity on the one hand, 
and from that of contingency on the other. It teaches that a 
man is free not only when his outward acts are determined by 
his will, but when his volitions are truly and properly his own, de- 


* Works, p. 599, Sir W. Hamilton’s edition. 
+ Elements of Psychology, p. 357, Dr Henry's translation. 
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termined by nothing out of himself, but proceeding from his 
own views, feelings, and immanent dispositions, so that they 
are the real, intelligent, and conscious expression of his character, 
or of what is in his mind. 

This theory is often called the theory of moral or philosophi- 
cal, as distinguished from physical necessity. This is a most 
unfortunate and unsuitable designation. 1. Because liberty 
and necessity are directly opposed. It is a contradiction to 
say that an act is free and yet necessary; that man is a free 
agent, and yet that all his acts are determined by a law of 
necessity. As all the advocates of the theory in question pro- 
fess to believe in the freedom of the human will, or that man is 
a free agent, it is certainly to be regretted that ‘they should use 
language which in its ordinary and proper sense teaches directly 
the reverse. 2. Certainty and necessity are not the same, and 
therefore they should a be expressed by the same word. 
The necessity with which a stone falls to the ground, and the 
certainty with which a perfectly holy being confirmed in a 
state of grace will act holily, are as different as day and night. 
Applying the same term to express things essentially distinct 
tends to confound the things themselves. A man may be forced 
to do a thing against his will, but to say he can be forced to.will 
against his will is a contradiction. A necessary volition is no 
volition, any more than white is black. Because in popular 
language we often speak of a thing as necessary when it is 
absolutely certain, and although the Scriptures, written in the 
language of ordinary life, oftendo the same thing, thisis no reason 
why in philosophical discussions the word should be so used as 
unavoidably to mislead. 3. Using the word necessity to express 
the idea of certainty brings the truth into reproach. It clothes 
it in the garb of error. 1t makes Edwards use the language of 
Hobbes. It puts Luther into the category with Spinoza ; all 
Augustinians into the same class with the French Materialists. 
They all use the same language, though their meaning is as 
diverse as possible. They all say that the acts of men are 
necessary. When they come to explain themselves, the one 
class says they are truly and properly n in such a sense 
that they are not free, and that they preclude the possibility 
of moral character or responsibility. e other class say that 
they are necessary, but in such a sense as to be nevertheless 
free and perfectly consistent with the moral responsibility of 
the agent. It is certainly a great evil that theories diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, that the doctrine of saints and the 
deokian of devils (to use Paul’s language) should be expressed 
in the same words. We accordingly find the most respectable 
writers, as Reid and Stewart, arguing against Edwards as though 
he held the doctrine of Belsham. 
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By the old Latin writers the theory of moral certainty is 
commonly designated Lubentia Rationalis, or Rational Spon- 
taneity. This is a much more appropriate designation. It 
implies that in every volition there are the elements of ratio- 

ity and spontaneous action. In brutes there is spontaneity 
but no reason, and therefore they are not free agents in such a 
sense as to be the objects of approbation or disapprobation. In 
maniacs also there is self-determination, but it is irrational, and 
therefore not free. But wherever reason and the power of self- 
determination or spontaneity are combined in an agent, he is 
free and responsible for his outward acts and for his volitions. 
This representation would satisfy Reid, who says, “We see 
evidently that, as reason without active power can do nothing, 
so active power without reason has no guide to direct it to any 
end. These two conjoined make moral liberty,” p. 615. 

The old writers in developing their doctrine of rational spon- 
taneity were accustomed to say, the will is determined by the 
last judgment of the understanding. This is true or false as 
the language is interpreted. If by the last judgment of the 
understanding be meant the intellectual apprehension and con- 
viction of the reasonableness and excellence of the object of 
choice, then none but the perfectly reasonable and good are 
always thus determined. en in a multitude of cases choose 
that which their understanding condemns as wicked, trifling, or 
destructive. Or if the meaning be that every free act is the 
result of conscious deliberation, and consequent decision of the 
mind as to the desirableness of a given act, then again it cannot 
be said that the will follows the last dictate of the understand- 
ing. It is in reference probably to one or both of these inter- 
pretations of the language in question that Leibnitz says: 
“Non semper sequimur judicium ultimum intellectus practici, 
dum ad volendum nos determinamus ; at ubi volumus, semper 
sequimur collectionem omnium inclinationum, tam a parte 
rationum, tam passionum, profectarum ; id quod sepenumero 
sine expresso intellectus judicio contingit.”* But what is really 
meant by this expression is, that the views or feelings which 
determine the will are themselves determined by the under- 
standing. If I desire anything, it is because I apprehend it as 
suitable to satisfy some craving of my nature. If I will any- 
thing because it is right, its being right is something for the 
understanding to discern. In other words, all the desires, affec- 
tions, or feelings which determine the will to act must have an 
object, and that object by which the feeling is excited and 
towards which it tends, must be discerned by the understand- 
ing. It is this that gives them their rational character, and 


* Opera I. 156. 
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renders the determinations of the will rational. Any volition 
which does not follow the last dictate of the understanding, in 
this sense of the words, is the act of an idiot. It may be spon- 
taneous, be just as the acts of brutes are, but it cannot be free, 
in the sense of being the act of an accountable . 

Another form under which this doctrine is often expressed is, 
that the will is as the greatest apparent This is a very 
common mode of stating the doctrine, derived from Leibnitz, 
the father of modern optimism, whose whole Theodicée is 
founded on the assumption that sin is the necessary means of 
the greatest good. By “good,” writers of this class generally 
mean “adapted to produce happiness,” which is regarded as the 
summum bonum. Their doctrine is that the will always de- 
cides in favour of what promises the greatest happiness. It is 
not the greatest real, but the greatest apparent, good which is 
said to determine the volition. A single draught from the 
bowl may appear to the drunkard, in the intensity of his crav- 
ing, a greater good, 7. ¢. as better suited to relieve and satisfy 
him, than the welfare of himself or family for life. This whole 
theory is founded on the assumption that happiness is the 
highest end, and that the desire of happiness is the ultimate 
spring of all voluntary action. As both of these principles are 
abhorrent to the great mass of cultivated, and especially of 
Christian minds; as men act from other and higher motives 
than a desire to promote their own happiness, there are few, 
who, in our day, will adopt the doctrine that the will is as the 
greatest apparent good, as thus et ve If, however, the word 
good be taken in a more comprehensive sense, including every- 
thing that is desirable, whether as right, becoming, or useful, 
as well as suited to give happiness, then the doctrine is no 
doubt true. The will in point of fact always is determined in 
favour of that which under some aspect, or for some reason, is 
regarded as good. Otherwise men might choose evil as evil, 
which would violate a fundamental law of all rational and 
sensuous natures. 

It is still more common, at least in this country, to say that 
the will is always determined by the strongest motive. To this 
mode of statement there are two obvious objections: 1. The 
ambiguity of the word motive. If that word be taken in one 
sense, the statement is true; if taken in another, it is false. 
2. The impossibility of establishing any test of the relative 
strength of motives. If you make vivacity of feeling the test, 
then it is not true that the strongest motive always prevails. If 
you make the effect the test, then you say the strongest motive 
is that which determines the will—which amounts to saying the 
will is determined by that which determines it. 

It is better to abide by the general statement. The will is 
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not determined by any law of necessity ; it is not independent, 
indifferent, or self-determined, but is always determined by the 
preceding state of mind ; so that a man is free, so long-as his 
volitions are the conscious expressions of his own mind ; or so 
long as his activity is determined and controlled by his reason 
and feelings. 

Before proceeding to give an outline of the usual arguments 
in support of this doctrine, it is important to state the meaning 
of the words employed. No one in the least conversant with 
discussions of this nature, can have failed to remark how much 
difficulty arises from the ambiguity of the terms employed, and 
how often men appear to differ in doctrine, when in fact they 
only differ in language. 

First, the word will itself is one of these ambiguous terms. 
It is sometimes used in a wide sense, so as to include all the 
desires, affections, and even emotions. It has this comprehensive 
sense, when all the faculties of the soul are said to be included 
under the two categories of understanding and will. Every- 
thing, therefore, pertaining to the soul, that does not belong to 
the former, is said to belong to the latter. All liking and dis- 
liking, all preferring, all inclination and disinclination, are in 
this sense acts of the will. At other times, the word is used 
for the power of self-determination, or for that faculty by which 
we decide on our acts. In this sense only purposes and impe- 
rative volitions are acts of the will. It is obvious, that if a 
writer affirms the liberty of the will in the latter sense, and his 
reader takes the word in the former, the one can never under- 
stand the other. Or if the same writer sometimes uses the word 
in its wide, and sometimes in its narrow, sense, he will inevitably 
mislead himself and others. To say that we have power over 
our volitions, and to say we have power over our desires, are 
entirely different things. One of these propositions may be 
affirmed, and the other denied: but if will and desire are con- 
founded, the distinction between these propositions is obliterated. 
It has often been remarked, that the confusion of these two 
meanings of the word will, is the great defect of President 
Edwards's celebrated work. He starts with a definition of the 
term, which makes it include all preferring, choosing, being 
pleased or displeased with, liking and disliking, and advocates 
a theory which is true, and inpigehle only to the will in the 
restricted sense of the word. 

Secondly. The word motive is often taken in different senses. 
It is defined to be anything which has a tendency to move 
the mind. Any object adapted to awaken desire or affection ; 
any truth or conception which is suited to influence a rational 

‘and sensitive being to a decision, is said to be a motive. This 
is what is called the objective sense of the word. In this sense 
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it is very far from being true that the will is always determined 
by the strongest motive. The most important truths, the most 
weighty considerations, the most alluring objects are often 
owerless, so far as the internal state of the mind is-concerned. 
he word, however, is often used in a subjective sense, for 
those inward convictions, feelings, inclinations, and principles 
which are in the mind itself, and which impel or influence the 
man to decide one way rather than another. It is only in this 
sense of the term that the will is determined by the strongest 
motive. But even then it must be admitted, as before re- 
marked, that we have no criterion or standard by which to 
determine the relative strength of motives, other than their 
actual effect. So that to say thatthe will is determined by the 
strongest motive, only means that it is not self-determined, but 
that in every rational volition the man is influenced to decide 
one way rather than another, by something within him, so that 
the volition is a revelation of what he himself is. 
Thirdly. The word cawse is no less ambiguous. It sometimes 
means the mere occasion ; sometimes the instrument by which 
something is accomplished ; sometimes the efficiency to which 
the effect is due ; sometimes the end for which a thing is dome, 
as when we speak of final causes; sometimes the ground or 
reason why the effect or action of the efficient cause is so rather 
than otherwise. To say that motives are the occasional 
causes of volition, is consistent with any theory of agency, 
whether of necessity or indifference; to say that they are 
efficient causes, is to transfer the efficiency of the agent to the 
motives: but to say they are the ground or reason why the 
volitions are what they are, is only to say that every rational 
being, in every voluntary act, must have some reason, good or 
bad, for acting as he does. Most of the arguments against the 
statement that motives are the cause of volitions, are founded 
on the assumption that they are affirmed to be producing causes, 
and that it is intended to deny that the agent is the efficient 
cause of his own acts; whereas, the meaning simply is that 
motives are the reasons which determine the agent to exert his 
efficiency in one way rather than another. They are, however, 
truly causes, in so far as they determined the effect to be thus, 
and not otherwise. Parental love may induce a mother to 
watch by a sick child, and in this sense is the cause of her 
devotion, but she is none the less the efficient cause of all her 
acts of tenderness. Reid says, “either the man is the cause 
of the action, then it is a free action, and is justly imputed te” 
him, or it must have had another cause, and cannot gustly be 
imputed to the man,” p. 625. This supposes that the word 
cause has but one sense. In the case just supposed, the mother 
is the efficient, her love the rational cause or reason of her 
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acts, Is it a denial of her free agency to say that her love 
determined her will in favour of attention instead of neglect ? 

Fourthly. No little ambiguity arises from confounding liberty 
of the will with liberty of the agent. These forms of expression 
are often used as equivalent. “The same thing is perhaps com- 
monly intended by saying, “ The will is free,” and “ The agent 
is free.” It is admitted that the same thought may be proper- 
ly expressed by these phrases. As we speak of freedom of con- 
science, when we mean to say that the man is free as to his con- 
science ; so we may speak of freedom of the will, when all we 
mean is, that the man is free in willing. The usage, however, 
which makes these expressions synonymous is liable to the fol- 
lowing objections. 1. Predicating liberty of the will is apt to 
lead to our conceiving of the will as separated from the agent ; 
as a distinct self-acting power in the soul. Or, if this extreme 
be avoided, which is not always the case, the will is regarded as 
too much detached from the other faculties of the soul, and out 
of s thy with it in its various states. The will is only the 
soul willing. The soul is of course a unit. A self-determina- 
tion is a determination of the will, and whatever leads to a self- 
decision leads to a decision of the will. 2. A second objection 
to confounding these expressions is, that they are not really 
equivalent. The man may be free, when his will is in bondage. 
It is a correct and established usage of language, expressive of 
a real fact of consciousness, to speak of an enslaved will in a 
free agent. This is not a mere metaphor, but a philosophical 
truth. He that commits sin is the servant of sin. Long-con- 
tinued mental or bodily habits may bring the will into bondage, 
while the man continues a free agent. A man who has been 
for years a miser, has his will in a state of slavery, yet the man 
is perfectly free. He is self-controlled, self-determined. His 
avarice is himself. It is his own darling, cherished feeling. 
3. There is no use to have two expressions for the same thing ; 
the one appropriate, the other ambiguous. What we really mean 
is, that the agent is free. That is the only point to which an 
interest.is attached. The man is the responsible subject. If 
he be free so as to be justly accountable for his character and 
conduct, it matters not what are the laws which determine the 
operations of his reason, conscience, or will ; or whether liberty 
can be predicated of either of those faculties separately consi- 
dered. We maintain that the man is free ; but we deny that the 
will is free in the sense of being independent of reason, con- 
science, and feeling. In other words, a man cannot be inde- 
pendent of himself, or any one of his faculties independent of 
all the rest. 

Fifthly. Another fruitful source of confusion on this subject, 
is confounding liberty with ability. The usage which attaches 
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the same meaning to these terms is very ancient. Augustin 
denied free will to man since the fall. Pelagius affirmed freedom 
of will to be essential to our nature. e former intended 
simply to deny to fallen man the power to turn himself unto 
G The latter defined liberty to be the ability at any mo- 
ment to determine himself either for good or evil. The contro- 
versy between Luther and Erasmus was really about ability, 
nominally it was about free will. Luther’s book is entitled De 
Servo Arbitrio, that of Erasmus, De Libero Arbitrio. This 
usage pervades all the symbols of the Reformation, and was 
followed by the theologians of the sixteenth century. They all 
ascribe free agency to man in the true sense of the words, but 
deny to him om of will) Toa great extent this confusion 
is still kept up. Many of the prevalent definitions of liberty 
are definitions of ability ; and much that is ——s advanced 
to prove the liberty of the will, is really intended, and is of force 
only as in sup of the doctrine of ability. Jacobi defines 
liberty to be the power to decide in favour of the dictates of 
reason in opposition to the solicitations of sense. Bretschneider 
says it is the power to decide according to reason. A i 
and after him most Augustinians, distinguished—1. The liberty 
of man before the fall, which was an ability either to sin or not 
to sin. 2. The state of man since the fall, when he has liberty 
to sin, but not to good. 3. The state of man in heaven when 
he has liberty to good, but not to evil. This last is the highest 
form of liberty, a feliz necessitas boni. This is the liberty 
which belongs to God. In the popular mind perhaps the com- 
mon idea of liberty is, the power to decide for good or evil, sin 
or holiness. This idea pervades more or less all the disquisitions 
in favour of the liberty of indifference, or of power to the con- 
. The essence of liberty in a moral accountable being, 
according to Reid, is the power to do what he is accountab’ 
for. So Cousin, Jouffroy, Tappan, and this whole class of wri- 
ters, make liberty and ability synonymous. The last-mentioned 
author, when speaking of the distinction between natural and 
moral inability, says, “when we have denied li in denying 
a ee poems these definitions, ee er to “lly 
out a quasi liberty or ability, are nothing but ingenious fo 
and plausible deception.” * ‘Here liberty and ability are avow- 
edly used as convertible terms. a 
er writers who do not ignore the distinction between 
liberty and ability, yet dictinenia them only as different forms 
of liberty. This is the case with many of the German authors. 
As for example with Miiller, who di inguishes the Formale 
Freiheit, or ability, from the Reale Fretheit, or liberty as it 
actually exists. The former is only necessary as the condition 
* Review of Edwards, p. 165. 
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of the latter. That is, he admits, that if a man’s acts are cer- 
tainly determined by his character, he is really free. But in 
order to render him justly responsible for his character, it must 
be self-acquired. * is is confounding things which are not 
only distinct, but which are admitted te be distinct. It is ad- 
mitted by this class of writers, and, indeed, by the whole Chris- 
tian world, that men since the fall have not power to make 
themselves holy ; much less to effect this transformation by a 
volition. It is admitted that saints in glory are infallibly de- 
termined by their character to holiness, yet fallen men and 
saints are admitted to be free. Ability may be lost, yet liberty 
remain. The former is lost since the fall. Restored by grace, 
as they say, it is to be again lost in that liberty to good which 
is identical with necessity. If liberty and ability are thus dis- 
tinct, why should they be confounded? We are conscious of 
liberty. e know ourselves to be free in all our volitions. 
They reveal themselves to our inmost consciousness as acts of 
self-determination. We cannot disown them, or escape respon- 
sibility on account of them, even if we try; and yet no man is 
conscious of ability to change his own heart. Free agency be- 
longs to God, to angels, to saints in glory, to fallen men, and to 
Satan ; and it is the same in all. Yet in the strictest sense of 
the words, God cannot do evil ; neither can Satan recover, by a 
volition, his lost inheritance of holiness. It is a great evil thus 
to confound things essentially distinct. It produces endless 
confusion. Augustin says, man is not free since the fall, be- 
cause he cannot but sin ; saints are free because they cannot 
sin. Inability in the one case destroys freedom ; inability in 
the other is the perfection of freedom! Necessity is the very 
opposite of liberty, and yet they are said to be identical. One 
man, in asserting the freedom of the will, means to assert free 
agency, while he denies ability ; another means by it full ability. 
It is certainly important that the same words should not be used ~ 
to express antagonistic ideas. 

2. Confusion of thought and language, however, is not the 
principal evil which arises from making liberty and ability iden- 
tical. It necessarily brings us into conflict with the.truth, and 
with the moral judgments of men. There are three truths of 
which every man is convinced from the very constitution of his 
nature. 1. That he is a free agent. 2. That none but free 
agents can be accountable for their character or conduct. 3. 
That he does not ability to change his moral state by an 
act of the will. . Now, if in order to express the fact of his in- 


* Frei ist ein Wesen inwiefern die innere Mitte seines Lebens aus der heraus 
er wirkt und thiatig ist, durch Selbstbestimmung bedingt ist. Lehre von der 
Stinde, 11. 72. He elsewhere defines liberty to be the power of self-development. 
Freiheit ist Macht aus sich zu werden, p. 62. 
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ability, we say, he is not a free agent, we contradict his conscious- 
ness ; or, if he believe what we say, we destroy his sense of 
responsibility. Orif we tell him that because he is a free agent, 
he has power to change his heart at will, we again bring ourselves, 
into conflict with his convictions. He knowshe is a fee t, 
and yet he knows he has not the power to make himself holy. 
Free agency is the power to decide according to our character ; 
ability is the power to change our character by a volition. The 
former, the Bible and consciousness affirm, belongs to man in 
every condition of his being ; the latter the Bible and conscious- 
ness teach with equal explicitness does not belong to fallen man. 
The two things, therefore, ought not to be confounded. 

Sixthly. Another source of confusion is not on 
between self-determination and self-determination of the will. 
Those who use the latter expression say they intend to den 
that the will js determined by the antecedent state of the mind, 
and to affirm that it has a self-determini wer, independent 
of anything pre-existing or co-existing. ey say that those 
who teach that when the state of the mind is the same, the 
volition will inevitably be the same, teach necessity and fatalism, 
and reduce the will to a machine. “I know,” says Reid, 
“nothing more that can be desired to establish fatalism 
throughout the universe. When it is proved that, through all 
nature, the same consequences ett - result from the same 
circumstances, the doctrine of liberty must be given up.”* The 
opposite doctrine is, that the will is “self-moved ; it makes its 
nisus of itself, and of itself forbears to make it, and within the 
sphere of its activity, and in relation to its objects, it has the 
power of selecting, by a mere arbitrary act, any particular ob- 
ject. It is a cause all whose acts, as well as any particular act, 
considered as a phenomenon demanding a cause, are accounted 
for in itself.” Thus, if it be asked why the will decides one 
way rather than another, the reason is to be sought in its self- 
determining power. It can by an arbitrary act, choose or not 
choose, choose one way or another, without a motive or with a 
motive, for or against any or all influences brought to bear upon 
it. But when these writers come to prove their case, it turns 
out that this is not at all what they mean. It is not the self- 
determining power of the will, but the self-determining power 
of the agent that they are contending for. Reid says that all 
that is involved in agency is that man is an agent, the author of 


* It may be well to remark, in passing, how uniformly writers of the school 
to which Reid belongs, identify certainty and necessity, so long as they argue 
against an opponent. In the passage above quoted, it is not that the will is 
determined by necessity, or by a cause out of the mind, but simply that the 
same decisions “ invariably ” occur in the same circumstances that is declared 
to be fatalism. ; 

+ Tappan’s Review of Edwards, p. 223. 
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his own acts, or that we are “ efficient causes in our deliberate 
voluntary actions,” p. 603. “To say that man is a free agent, 
is no more than to say that, in some instances, he is truly an 
agent and a cause, and is not merely acted upon as a passive 
instrument,” p. 607. Dr Samuel Clarke, in his controversy 
with Leibnitz, says, “ the power of self-motion or action, which, 
in all animate agents, is spontaneity, is, in moral or rational 
agents, what we properly call liberty.” Again, he says, “the 
true definition of liberty is the power to act.” Now, as all the 
advocates of the doctrine of moral certainty admit self-determi- 
nation of the agent, and deny the self-determining power of 
the will, the greatest confusion must follow from confounding 
these two things ; and, besides this, undue advantage is thereby 
secured for the doctrine of the self-determining power of the will, 
by arguments which prove only self-determination, which every 
man admits. On the other hand, unfair prejudice is created 
against the truth by representing it as denying the power of 
self-determination, when it only denies the self-determining 
power of the will. Thus President Edwards is constantly 
represented as denying that volitions are self-determinations, or 
that the mind is the efficient cause of its own acts, or that 
man is an agent, because he wrote against the self-determining 
power of the will, as taught by Clarke and Whitby. These 
two things ought not to be confounded, because they are really 
distinct. When we say that an agent is self-determined, we say 
two things. 1st, That he is author or efficient cause of his own 
act. 2d, That the grounds or reasons of his determination are 
within himself He is determined by what constitutes him at 
the moment a particular individual, his feelings, principles, 
character, dispositions, and not by any ab eatra or coercive in- 
fluence. But when we say that the will is self-determined, we 
separate it from the other constituents of the man, as an inde- 
on power, and on the one hand deny that it is determined 
y anything in the man, and on the other, affirm that it deter- 
mines itself by an inherent self-moving, arbitrary power. In 
this case it ceases to be a decision of the agent, for it may be 
contrary to that agent’s whole character, principles, inclinations, 
feelings, convictions, or whatever else makes him what he is. 
Although the doctrine of necessity subverts the foundation 
of all’ morality and religion, our present concern is with the 
doctrine of contingency. We wish simply to state the case as 
between certainty and uncertainty. The doctrine of necessity, 
in the proper sense of the word, is Antichristian ; but the Chris- 
tian world is, and ever has-been, divided between the advocates 
and opponents of the doctrine of contingency. All Augustin- 
ians maintain that a free act may be inevitably certain as to 
its occurrence. All anti-Augustinians, whether Pelagians, 
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Semi-Pelagians, or Arminians, and most moral philosophers 
and metaphysicians, take the opposite ground. They teach 
that, as the will has a self-determining power, it may decide 
against all motives, internal or external, against all influences, 
divine or human, so that its decisions cannot be rendered inevi- 
table without destroying their liberty. The very essence of 
liberty, they say, is a power to the contrary. In other words, a 
free act is one performed with the consciousness that maeniate 
cisely the same circumstances,—that is, in the same in as 
well as external state of the mind, it might have been the oppo- 
site. According to the one doctrine, the will is determined ; 
according to the other, it determines itself. In the one case, 
our acts are or may be inevitably certain and yet be free. In 
the other, in order to be free, they must be uncertain. We 
have already proved that this is a fair statement of the case ; 
that the advocates of moral necessity mean thereby certainty ; 
and that the advocates of contingency mean thereby uncer- 
tainty. We have admitted that the use of the word necessity, 
even when qualified by saying, negatively, that it is not “abso- 
lute, physical, or mechanical,” and that it is merely pe 
cal or moral, is unfortunate and inappropriate. d if any 
opponent of Augustin or Edwards say that all he denies is an 
absolute or physical necessity, and that he has no objection to 
the doctrine sh enteliie, then the difference between him and 
Edwards is merely verbal. But the real controversy lies deeper. 
It is not the nak but the thing that is opposed. There is a 
real difference as to the nature of free agency ; and that differ- 
ence concerns this very point: may the acts of free agents be 
rendered inevitably certain without destroying their liberty ? 

It may be well, before proceeding further, to state the points 
as to which the parties to this controversy are agreed. 

1. They are agreed that man is a free agent, in such a sense 
as to be ——— for his character and acts. The dispute is 
not about the fact, but the nature of free agency. If any one 
denies that men are responsible moral agents, then be belongs 
to the school of necessity, and is not a party to the discussion 
now under consideration. 

2. It is agreed as to the nature of free agency that it sup- 
poses both reason and active power. Mere spontaneity does 
not constitute free agency, because that is found in brutes, in 
idiots, and in maniacs. There is no dispute as to what is meant 
by reason as one of the elements of free agency ; and so far as 
active power, which is its second element, is concerned, it is 
agreed that it means or includes efficiency. In other words, it 
is agreed that a free agent is the efficient cause of his own acts. 

3. It is admitted, on both sides, that in all important cases 
men act under the influence of motives. Reid, indeed, endea- 
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vours to shew that in many cases the will decides without any 
motive. When there is no ground of preference, he says this 
- must be the case ; as when a man decides which of fifty shillings 
he shall give away. He admits, however, that these arbitrary 
decisions relate only to trifles. Others of the same school 
acknowledge that no rational volition is ever arrived at except 
under the influence of motives. 

4. It is further agreed that the will is not determined with 
certainty by external motives. All Augustinians deny that the 
internal state of the mind which determines the will, is itself 
necessarily or certainly determined by anything external to the 
rind itself. 

5. It may be assumed, also, that the parties are agreed that 
the word will is to be taken in its proper restricted sense. The 
question is not, whether men have power over their affections, 
their likes and dislikes. No one carries the power of the will so 
far as to maintain that we can, by a volition, change our feelings. 
The question concerns our volitions alone. It is the ground and 
reason of acts of self-determination that is in dispute. And, 
therefore, it is the will considered as the faculty of self-deter- 
mination, and not as the seat of the affections, that comes into 
view. The question, why one man is led to love God, or Christ, 
or his fellow-men, or truth and goodness, and another to love 
the world, or sin, is very different from the question, what de- 
termines him to do this or that particular act. The will is that 
faculty by which we determine to do something which we con- 
ceive to be in our power. The question, whether a man has 
power to change his own character at any moment, to give him- 
self, in the language of Scripture, a new heart, concerns the ex- - 
tent of his power. That is, it is a question concerning the 
ability or inability of the sinner; and it is a most important 

uestion: but it should not be confounded with the question of 
free agency, which is the one now under consideration. 

The whole question therefore is, whether, when a man decides 
to do a certain thing, his will is determined by the previous state 
of his mind. Or, whether, with precisely the same views and 
feelings, his decision may be one way at one time, and another 
at another. That is, whether the will, or rather the agent, in 
order to be free, must be undetermined. It is certainly a strong 
argument in favour of that view of free agency, which makes it 
consistent with certainty, or which supposes that an agent may 
be determined with inevitable certainty as to his acts, and yet 
those acts remain free, that it suits all classes or conditions of 
free agents. To deny free agency to God would be to deny him to 
personality, and to reduce him to a mere power or principle. And 
yet, in all the universe, is there anything so certain as that God 
will do right? But if it be said that the conditions of existence 
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in an infinite being are so different from what they are in crea- 
tures, that it is not fair to argue from the one to the other, we 
may refer to the case of our blessed Lord. He had a true body 
and a reasonable soul. He hada human will ; a mind regulated 
by the same laws as those which determined the intellectual and 
voluntary acts of ordinary men. In his case, however, although 
there may have been the metaphysical possibility of evil, (though 
even that is a painful hypothesis), still it was more certain that 
he would be without sin, than that the sun or moon should 
endure. No conceivable physical law could be more certain in 
the production of its effects, than that his will would always de- 
cide for the right. But if it be objected even to this case, that 
the union of the divine and human natures in the person of our 
Lord, places him in a different category from ourselves, and ren- 
ders it unfair to assume that what was true in his case must be 
true in ours ; without admitting the force of the objection, we 
may refer to the conditions of the saints in heaven. They, be- 
yond doubt, continue to be free agents; and yet their acts are, 
and to everlasting will be, determined with absolute and inevi- 
table certainty to good. Certainty, therefore, must be consistent 
with free agency. Whatcan any Christian say to this? Does he 
deny that the saints in glory are free, or does he deny the abso- 
lute certainty of their perseverance in holiness? Would his 
conception of the bl ness of heaven be thereby exalted? Or 
would it raise his idea of the dignity of the redeemed, to believe 
it to be uncertain whether they willbe sinful or holy? We may, 
however, come down to our present state of existence. Without 
assuming anything as to the corruption of our nature, or taking 
for granted anything which Pelagius would deny, it is a certain 
fact, that all men sin. There has never existed a mere man on 
the face of the earth who did not sin. When we look on a new- 
born infant, we know that whatever may be uncertain in its 
future, it is absolutely, inevitably certain that, should it live, it 
will sin. In every aspect, therefore, in which we can contem- 
plate free agency, whether in God, in the human nature of 
Christ, in the redeemed in heaven, or in man here on earth, we 
find that it is compatible with absolute certainty. 

A second argument on this subject is derived from those doc- 
trines of Scripture which necessarily suppose that free acts may 
be certain as to their occurrence. 1. The first and most obvious 
of these doctrines is the foreknowledge of God. Whatever meta- 
physical explanation may be given of this divine attribute ; how- 
ever we may ignore the distinction between knowledge and fore- 
knowledge, or however we may contend that because God 
inhabits eternity, he is in nowise subject to the limitations of 
time, and that to him nothing is successive, still the fact remains 
that we exist in time, and that to us there is a future as well as 
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present. It remains therefore a fact, that human acts aré known 
before they occur in time, and consequently are foreknown. But 
if foreknown as future, they must be certain ; not because fore- 
knowledge renders their occurrence certain, but because it sup- 
poses them to be so. It is a contradiction in terms to say that 
an uncertain event can be foreknown as certain. To deny fore- 
knowledge to God, to say that free acts, because necessarily 
uncertain as to their occurrence, are not the objects of foreknow- 
ledge any more than sounds are the objects of sight, or mathe- 
matical truths of the affections, is to destroy the very idea of 
God. The future must be as dark to him as to us ; and he must 
every moment be receiving vast accessions of knowledge. He 
cannot be an eternal being, pervading all duration with a simul- 
taneous existence, much less an omniscient Being, to whom there 
is nothing new. It is impossible, therefore, to believe in God as 
he is revealed in the Bible, unless we believe that all things are 
known unto him from the beginning. But if all things are 
known, all things, whether fortuitous or free, are certain ; con- 
sequently certainty must be consistent with freedom. We are 
not more assured of our existence than we are of our free agency. 
To say that this is a delusion, is to deny the veracity of con- 
sciousness, which of necessity not only involves a denial of the 
veracity of God, but also subverts the foundation of all know- 
ledge, and plunges us into absolute scepticism. We may just as 
well say our existence is a delusion, as that any other fact of 
consciousness is delusive. We have no more and no higher 
evidence for one such fact than for another. Men may speculate 
as they please, they must believe and act according to the laws 
impressed on our nature by our Creator. We must believe, 
therefore, in our existence, and in our free agency ; and as by a 
necessity scarcely less imperative, we must believe that all things 
are known to God from eternity, and if foreknown that their 
occurrence is certain, we cannot deny that certainty is consistent 
with free agency, without involving ourselves in palpable contra- 
dictions. This argument is so conclusive, that most theistical 
advocates of the doctrine of contingency, when they come to 
deal with it, give the matter up, and acknowledge that an act 
may be certain as to its occurrence and yet free. They content 
themselves, for the time being, with denying that it is necessary, 
although it may be certain. But they forget that by “ moral 
necessity” nothing more than certainty is intended, and that 
certainty is precisely the thing which, on other occasions, they 
affirm to be contrary to liberty. If from all eternity it is fixed 
how every man will act, if the same consequences follow inva- 
riably from the same antecedents, if the acts of men are inevi- 
table, this is declared to be fatalism. If, however, it be indeed 
true, that the advocates of indifference, self-determining power 
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of the will, power of contrary choice, or by whatever other name 
the theory of contingency may be called, really do not design to 
oppose the doctrine of certainty, but are simply combating 
fatalism or physical necessity, then the controversy is 

What more could Leibnitz or Edwards ask, than Reid concedes 
in the following passage : “ It must be granted that, as whatever 
was, certainly was; and whatever is, certainly is, so whatever 
shall be, certainly shall be. These are identical —— 
and cannot be doubted by those who conceive them distinctly. 
But I know no rule of reasoning by which it can be inferred 
that because an event certainly shall be, therefore its action 
must be necessary. The manner of its production, whether free 
or necessary, cannot be concluded from the time of its produc- 
tion, whether it be past, present, or future. That it shall be, no 
more implies that it shall be necessarily than that it shall be freely 
produced ; for neither present, past, nor future, have any more 
connection with necessity than they have with freedom. I 
grant, therefore, that from events being foreseen, it may be justly 
concluded that they are certainly future ; but from their ae 
certainly future it does not follow that they are necessary.” . As 
all things are foreseen, all things are inevitably certain as to their 
occurrence. This is granting all any Augustinian need demand. 

2. Another doctrine held by a large part of the Christian world 
in all ages which of necessity precludes the doctrine of contin- 
gency, is that of the foreordination of future events. Those who 
believe that God foreordains whatever comes to pass, must believe 
that the occurrence of all events is determined with unalterable 
certainty. It is not our object to prove any of these doctrines, 
but simply to argue from them as true. It may, however, be 
remarked that there is no difficulty attending the doctrine of 
foreordination which does not attach to that of foreknowl 
The latter supposes the certainty of free acts, and the latter 
secures their certainty. If their being certain be consistent with 
liberty, their being rendered certain cannot be incompatible with 
it. All that foreordination does is to render it certain that free 
acts shall occur. The whole difficulty is in their being certain, 
and that must be admitted by every consistent Theist. The 
point now in hand is, that those who believe that the Bible 
teaches the doctrine of foreordination, are shut up to the con- 
clusion that an event may be free and yet certain, and therefore 
that the theory of contingency, which sup that an act to be 
free must be uncertain, is unscriptural and false. 

3. The doctrine of divine providence involves the same con- 
clusion. That doctrine saint that God governs all his crea- 
tures and all their actions. That is, that he so conducts the 
administration of his government as to accomplish all his pur- 
poses. Here again thedifficulty is the same and no greater 
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than before. Foreknowledge supposes certainty ; foreordina- 
tion determines it ; and providence effects it. The last does no 
more than the first of necessity presupposes. If certainty be 
compatible with freedom, providence which only secures cer- 
tainty cannot be inconsistent with it. Who for any metaphy- 
sical difficulty—who, because he is not able to comprehend how 
God can effectually govern free agents without destroying their 
nature, would give up the doctrine of providence? Who would 
wish to see the reins of universal empire fall from the hands 
of infinite wisdom and love, to be seized by chance or fate? 
Who would not rather be governed by a Father than by a 
tornado? If God cannot effectually control the acts of free 
agents, there can be no prophecy, no prayer, no thanksgiving, 
no promises, no security of salvation, no certainty whether in 
the end God or Satan is to be triumphant, whether heaven or 
hell is to be the consummation. Give us certainty—the secure 
conviction that a sparrow cannot fall, nor a sinner move a 
finger, but as God permits and ordains. We must have either 
God or Satan to rule. And if God has a providence, he must 
be able to render the free acts of his creatures certain ; and 
therefore certainty must be consistent with liberty. Was it 
not certain that Christ should, according to the Scriptures, be 
by wicked hands crucified and slain, and yet were not his mur- 
derers free in all they did? Let it be remembered that in all 
these doctrines, of providence, foreordination, and foreknow- 
ledge, nothing is assumed beyond what Reid, one of the most 
able oponents of Leibnitz and Edwards, readily admits. He 
grants the prescience of future events ; he grants that pre- 
science supposes certainty, and that is all that either foteordi- 
nation or providence secures. If an act may be free, although 
certainly foreknown, it may be free although foreordained and 
secured by the great scheme of providence. 

4, The whole Christian world believes that God can convert 
men. They believe that he can effectually lead them to repent- 
ance, and faith ; and that he can secure them in heaven from 
ever falling into sin. That is, they believe that he can render 
their free acts absolutely certain. When we say that this is the 
faith of the whole Christian world, we do not mean that no 
individual Christian, or Christian theologian, has ever denied 
this doctrine of grace; but we do mean, that the doctrine, to 
the extent above stated, is included in the Confessions of all the 
great historical Churches of Christendom in all ages, It is just 
as much a part of the established faith of Christians, as the 
divinity of our Redeemer. This being the fact, the doctrine 
that contingency is necessary to liberty, cannot be reconciled 
with Christian doctrine. It has, indeed, been extensively held 
by Christians ; but our object is to shew that it is in conflict 
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with doctrines which they themselves as Christians must admit. 
If God can fulfil his promise to give men a new heart ; if he can 
translate them from the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom 
of his dear Son, if he can give them repentance unto life, if 
there is any propriety in praying that he would preserve them 
from falling, and give them the secure possession of eternal life, 
then he can control their free acts. He can, by his grace, 
without violating their freedom, make it absolutely certain that 
they will repent and believe, and persevere (at least in heaven) 
in holiness. If these things are so, then it is evident that any 
theory which makes contingency or uncertainty essential to 
liberty, must be irreconcilable with some of the plainest and 
most oe gn doctrines of the Scriptures. 

A third argument on this subject is derived from conscious- 
ness. It is conceded that every man is conscious of liberty in 
his voluntary acts. It is conceded further, that this conscious- 
ness is an irresistible proof of the fact of free agency. The 
validity of this argument urged by the advocates of contingency 
against the doctrine of necessity, in any such form as involves 
a denial of this fact of consciousness, we fully admit. The 
doctrine opposed by Reid and Stewart, as well as by many con- 
tinental writers, was really a doctrine which denied both the 
liberty and responsibility of man. This is not the Augustinian 
or Edwardean doctrine, although unhappily both are expressed 
by the same terms. The one is the doctrine of physical or 
mechanical necessity ; the other, that of certainty. As between 
the advocates of the latter theory and the defenders of contin- 
gency, it is agreed that a man is a free agent; it is further 
agreed, that it is included in the consciousness of free agency, 
that we are efficient and responsible authors of our own acts, 
that we had the power to perform, or not to perform, any volun- 
tary act of which we were the authors. But we maintain, that 
we are none the less conscious that this intimate conviction that 
we had power not to perform an act, is conditional. That is, 
we are conscious that the act might have been otherwise, had 
other views or feelings been present to our minds, or been 
allowed their due weight. No man is conscious of a power to 
wil] against his will; that is, the will, in the narrow sense of 
the word, cannot be against the will, in the wide sense of the 
term. This is only saying that a man cannot prefer against 
his preference, or choose against his choice, A volition is a 
preference resulting in a decision. A man may have one pre- 
ference at one time, and another at another. He may have 
various conflicting feelings or principles in action at the same 
time ; but he cannot have coexisting opposite preferences, 
What consciousness teaches on this subject, seems to be simply 
this: that in every voluntary act, we had some reason for acting 
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as we did; that in the absence of that reason, or in the presence 
of others, which others we may feel ought to have been present, 
we should or could have acted differently. Under the reasons, 
for an act, are included all that is meant by the word motives, 
in the subjective sense of the term ; i. ¢. principles, inclinations, 
feelings, &c. We cannot conceive that a man can be conscious 
that, with his principles, feelings, and inclinations being one 
way, his will may be another way. A man filled with the fear 
of God, or with the love of Christ, cannot will to blaspheme his 
God or Saviour. That fear or love constitutes for the time being 
the man. He is a man existing in that state, and if his acts do 
not express that state, they are not his. 

This suggests a fourth argument on this subject. Unless 
the will be determined by the previous state of the mind, in 
opposition to being self-determined, there can be no morality 
in our acts. A man is responsible for his external acts, be- 
cause they are decided by his will; he is responsible for his 
volitions, because they are determined by his principles and 
feelings ; he is responsible for his principles and feelings, be- 
cause of their inherent nature as good or bad, and because they 
are his own, and constitute his character. If you detach the 
outward act from the will, it ceases to have any moral character. 
If I kill a man, unless the act was intentional, ¢. ¢. the result 
of a volition to kill or injure, there is no morality in the act, 
If I willed to kill, then the character of the act depends on 
the motives which determined the volition. If those motives 
were a regard to the authority of God, or of the demands of 
justice legally expressed, the volition was right. If the motive 
was malice or cupidity, the volition and consequent act were 
wrong. It is obvious that if the will be self-determined, in- 
dependent of the previous state of the mind, it has no more 
character than the outward act detached from the volition—it 
does not reveal or express anything in the mind. If a man 
when filled with pious feeling can will the most impious acts ; 
or when filled with enmity to God, have the volitions of a saint, 
then his volitions and acts have nothing to do with the man 
himself. They do not express his character and he cannot be 
responsible for them. 

e doctrine that the will is determined and not self- 
determined, is moreover involved in the rational character of 
our acts. A rational act is not merely an act performed by a 
rational being, but one performed for a reason, whether good or 
bad. An act performed without a reason, without intention or 
object, for which no reason can be assigned beyond the mere 
power of acting, is as irrational as the actions of a brute or of 
an idiot. If the will therefore ever acts independently of the 
understanding and of the feelings, its volitions are not the acts 
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of a rational being, any further than they would be if reason 
were entirely dethroned. The only true idea of liberty is that 
of a being acting in accordance with the laws of its nature. So 
long as an animal is allowed to act under the control of its own 
nature, determined in all it does by what is within itself, it has 
all the liberty of which it is capable. And so long as a man is 
determined in his volitions and acts by his own reason and feel- 
ings, he has all the liberty of which he is capable. But if you 
detach the acts of an animal from its inward state, its liberty 
is gone. It becomes possessed. And if the actsof a man are 
not determined by his reason and feelings, he is a puppet or a 
maniac. 

The doctrine that the will acts independently of the previous 
state of the mind supposes that our volitions are isolated atoms, 
springing up from the abyss of the capricious self-determination 
of the will, from a source beyond the control or ken of reason: 
They are purely casual, arbitrary, or capricious. They have no 
connection with the past, and give no promise of the future. On 
this hypothesis, there can be no such thing as character. It is 
however a fact of experience universally admitted, that there 
are such things as principles or dispositions which control the 
will We feel assured that an honest man will act honestly, 
and that a benevolent man will act benevolently. We are 
moreover assured that these principles may be so strong and 
fixed as to render the volitions absolutely certain: ‘“ Rational 
beings,” says Reid, “in proportion as they are wise and good, 
will act according to the best motives ; and every rational being 
who does otherwise, abuses his liberty. The most perfect being, 
in everything where there is a right and a wrong, a better and 
a worse, always infallibly acts according to the best motives. 
This, indeed, is little else than an identical proposition ; for it 
is a contradiction to say, that a perfect being does what is wrong 
or unreasonable. But, to say that he does not act freely, be- 
cause he always does what is best, is to say, that the proper use 
of liberty destroys liberty, and that liberty consists only in its 
abuse,” p. 609. That is, the character determines the act ; and 
to say that the infallible certainty of acts destroys their freedom 
is to make “ liberty destroy liberty.” Though Reid and Stewart 
wrote against Leibnitz and Edwards as well as against Hobbes 
and Belsham, the sentences above quoted contain the whole 
doctrine of the two former distinguished men, and of their in- 
numerable predecessors, associates, and followers. It is the doc- 
trine that infallible certainty is consistent with liberty. This 
conviction is so wrought into the minds of men that they uni- 
formly, unconsciously as well as consciously, act upon it. They 
assume that a man’s volitions are determined by motives. They 
take for granted that there is such a thing as character ; 
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. and therefore they endeavour to mould the character of those 
under their influence, assured that if they make the tree good 
the fruit will be good. They do not act on the principle that 
the acts of men are capricious, that the will is self-determined, 
acting without or against motives as well as with them ; so 
that it must always, and for ever, remain uncertain how it will 
decide. 

The axiom that every effect must have a cause, or the 
doctrine of a sufficient reason, applies to the internal, as well 
as to the external world. It governs the whole sphere of our 
experience inward and outward. — volition is an effect, 
and therefore must have had a cause. There must have been 
some sufficient reason why it was so, rather than otherwise. 
That reason was not the mere power of the agent to act ; for 
that only accounts for his acting, not for his acting one way 
rather than another. The force of gravity accounts for a stone 
falling to the earth, but not for its falling here instead of there. 
The power to walk accounts for a man’s walking, but not for 
his walking east rather than west. Yet we are told even by 
the most distinguished writers, that the efficiency of the agent 
is all that is required to satisfy the instinctive demand which 
we make for a sufficient reason, in the case of our volitions. 
Reid, as quoted above, asks, “ Was there a cause for the action ? 
Undoubtedly there was. Of every event there must be a cause 
that had power sufficient to produce it, and that exerted that 
power for the purpose. In the present case, either the man 
was the cause of the action, and then it was a free action, and 
is justly imputed to him ; or it must have had another cause, 
and cannot justly be imputed to the man. In this sense, there- 
fore, it is granted that there was a sufficient reason for the 
action ; but the question about liberty, is not in the least effected 
by this concession,” p. 625. Again, he asks, “Why may not 
an efficient cause be defined to be, a being that had power 
and will to produce the effect? The production of an effect 
requires active power, and active power being a quality, must 
be in a being endowed with that power. Power without will, 
produces no effect ; but where these are conjoined, the effect 
must be produced,” p. 627. Sir William Hamilton’s annota- 
tion on the former of these passages is, “ that of a hyper-physi- 
cal as well as of a physical event, we must, by a n 
mental law, always suppose a sufficient reason why it is, and is 
as it is.” The efficiency of the agent, therefore, is not a suffi- 
cient reason for the volition being as it is. It is inconceivable 
that an undetermined cause should act one way rather than 
another ; and if it does act thus without a sufficient reason, its 
action can be neither rational nor moral. 

Another common method of answering this argument is to . 
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assume that because the advocates of certainty say that the 
will is determined by motives, and therefore, that the motives 
are the cause why the volition is as it is, they mean that the 
efficiency to which the volition is due is in the motives, and not 
in the agent. Thus Stewart says, “The question is not con- 
cerning the influence of motives, but concerning the nature of 
that influence. The advocates of necessity (certainty) repre- 
sent it as the influence of a cause in producing the effect. e 
advocates of liberty acknowledge that the motive is the occasion 
for acting, or reason for acting; but contend that so far from 
being the efficient cause of it, it opp the efficiency to 
reside elsewhere, namely in the mind of the agent,” p. 287. 
This representation has been sufficiently answered above. Mo- 
tives are not the efficient cause of the volition ; that efficiency 
resides in the agent ; but what we, “ by a necessary mental law,” 
must demand, is a sufficient reason why the agent exerts his 
efficiency in one way rather than another. To refer us simply 
to his efficiency, is to leave the demand for a sufficient reason 
entirely unanswered ; in other words, it is to assume that there 
may be an effect. without a cause ; which is impossible. 

e doctrine of free agency, therefore, which underlies the 
Bible, which is involved in the consciousness of every rational 
being, and which is assumed and acted on by all men, is at an 
equal remove, on the one hand, from the doctrine of physical 
or mechanical necessity, which precludes the possibility of liberty 
and responsibility ; and, on the other, from the doctrine of 
contingency, which assumes that an act in order to be free must 
be uncertain, or that the will is self-determined, acting inde- 

mdently of the reason, conscience, inclinations, and feelings. 

t teaches that a man is a free and responsible agent, because he 
is author of his own acts, and because he is determined to act 
by nothing out of himself, but by his own views, convictions, 
inclinations, feelings, and dispositions, so that his acts are the 
true products of the man, and really represent or reveal what he 
is. e profoundest of modern authors admit that this is the 
true theory of liberty ; but some of them, as for example Miiller, 
in his elaborate work on Sin, maintain that in order to render 
man justly responsible for the acts which are thus determined 
by their internal state or character, that state must itself be 
' self-produced. The consideration of this point would lead us far 
from our present subject, which is simply the nature and condi- 
tions of free agency. It may, however, be remarked on this 
subject, in conclusion of the present discussion, that the princi- 
= assumed is re mame | to the common judgment of men. 
hat judgment is that the dispositions and feelings which con- 
stitute character derive their morality or immorality from their 
nature, and not from their origin. Malignity is evil and love is 
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_ good, whether concreated, innate, acquired, or infused. It may 
be difficult to reconcile the doctrine of innate evil dispositions 
with the justness and goodness of God, but that is a difficulty 
which does not pertain to this subject. A malignant being is 
an evil being, if endowed with reason, whether he was so made 
or so born, And a benevolent rational being is good, in the 
universal judgment of men, whether he was so created or so 
born. We admit that it is repugnant to our moral judgments 
that God should create an evil being; or that any being 
should be born in a state of sin, unless his being so born is the 
consequence of a just judgment. But this is nothing to the 
question whether moral dispositions do not owe their character 
to their nature. The common judgment of men is that they 
do. Ifa man is really humble, benevolent, and holy, he is so 
regarded, irrespective of all inquiry how he became so. 

A second remark on the principle above stated, is, that it is 
not only opposed to the common judgment of men, but it is con- 
trary to the faith of the whole Christian Church. We trust 
that this language will not be attributed to a self-confident or 
dogmatic spirit. We recognise no higher standard of truth 
apart from the infallible word of God, than the teachings of the 

oly Spirit, as revealed in the faith of the people of God. It 
is beyond dispute the doctrine of the Church universal, that 
Adam was created holy ; that his moral character was not self- 
acquired. It is no less the doctrine of the universal Church, 
that men, since the fall, are born unholy ; and it is also included 
in the faith of all Christian Churches, that in regeneration 
men are made holy, not by their own act, but by the act of God. 
In other words, the doctrines of original righteousness, of origi- 
nal sin, and of regeneration by the Spirit of God, are, and ever 
have been the avowed doctrines of the Greek, Latin, and Pro- 
testant Churches: and if these doctrines are, as these Churches 
all believe, contained in the word of God, then it cannot be true 
that moral character, in order to be the object of approbation 
or disapprobation, must be self-acquired. A man, therefore, 
may be justly accountable for acts which are determined by his 
character, whether that character or inward state, be inherited, 
acquired, or induced, by the grace of God. 
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Art. I1L—The Works of John Robinson, Pastor of the Pil- 
grim Fathers ; with a Memoir and Annotations by RoBert 
Asuton, Secretary of the Congregational Board, London. 
3 vols, 12mo, pp. 471, 506, 516. Boston: Doctrinal Tract 
and Book Society. 1851. 


WE hold ourselves under lasting obligations’ to the Con 
tional Union of England and Wales for the republication of 
these works ; and to the Congregational Board of Publication 
in this country, for their introduction here. It is one of the 
signs of good which we are ever ready to hail from New Eng- 
land. 

Among all Congregationalists or Independents, there is per- 
haps no name that stands higher than of John Robinson. 
“Both English and American Independents look with affection- 
ate interest to Leyden as the refuge and home of their 
cessors, and to Mr Robinson as their father and friend.”* “The 
father of New England Congregationalists,” is a term by which 
he is continually recognised among us. 

Robinson was born in the year 1575. The precise place of 
his birth is uncertain. It was probably in Lincolnshire. He 
was graduated at Cambridge, me commenced his public labours 
in the Church of England. Dissenting from the ceremonies, 
the vestments, &c., of the Church, he was suspended. It was 
for a time his desire to remain in the Established Church. This, 
however, he soon yielded, and fully joined the Separatists. His 
subsequent judgment of the Establishment was very severe. In 
parts of his works he argues earnestly and at length, to demon- 
strate that the Church of England is no church of Christ. His 
arguments are such as these :-— 

(1.) She was not gathered according to the word of God. 

(2.) She is not constituted according to the word of God, 
being a national and ungodly body. 

(3.) The truth is not taught according to the word of God. 
(4.) The sacraments are not administered according to the 
word. 

Entire and absolute separation was, of course, the logical con- 
clusion from these premises. How far it was lawful to hold any 
. communion at all with that body, formed a subject of contro 
between Robinson and some of his brethren. It should be 
stated, that he finally modified some of his sternest conclusions 
in reference to the Episcopal Church. 

After labouring a while as a Dissenter in England, the vio- 
lence of the Episcopal party forced his removal with his friends 
to Holland. This was in the year 1608. He went first to 

* Vol. i., page 5. 
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Amsterdam, and then to Leyden, where he was ordained pastor 
of the church which had chosen him for their guide. William 
Brewster, a name celebrated in the history of New England, 
was chosen “ ruling elder” of the church. ile Robinson was 
at Leyden, the Arminian controversy was raging violently there. 
He + va himself earnestly upon the Calvinistic side, and 
engaged in a three-days public discussion with Episcopius him- 
self. After the meeting of the Synod of Dort, he wrote a 
“ Defence of the doctrine propounded by the Synod.” This is 
one of the most important of his works. 

The church at Leyden finally resolved to remove to America. 
Permission was obtained for their settlement in Virginia. It 
was decided that a part of the church should go first and pre- 
pare the way for the remainder ; if a major part would go, then 
the pastor was to go with them, and the elder remain ; if a 
minority should go, then the elder was to accompany them, and 
the pastor remain. A minority only went in the first company 
The pastor gave them his charge, and waited to rejoin them 
The history of the May Flower and of Plymouth Rock is fami- 
liar. What would have been the result to the country and the 
church, if the May Flower had struck Virginia instead of Ply- 
mouth Rock, we leave the thoughtful to conjecture. 

Robinson never saw his church united again. As good old 
Cotton Mather would say, he was not allowed to take New 
England on his way to heaven. He died suddenly in Leyden, 
March 1. 1625, aged fifty years. Four or five years after his 
death, provision was made for removing his family to this coun- 
try, where many of his descendants now live. 

It is, however, with the theological and ecclesiastical views of 
Robinson that we have been particularly interested ; and we do 
not know that we can render our readers a more acceptable 
service than to present a brief outline of these views as contained 
in the volumes before us. 

The first volume gives us a series of essays on various moral 
and religious topics, and the defence of the Synod of Dort ; the 
second is occupied with a justification of separation from the 
Church of England ; while miscellaneous treatises, letters, a 
catechism, &c., fill the third. 

The style of Robinson’s writings is the style of his time. In 
controversy, he is sufficiently intelligible and sufficiently pointed 
to be understood by his adversaries, He was aware of the 
hazards of controversy as well as of its obligation. “ Disputa- 
tions in religion are sometimes n , but always dangerous; 
drawing the best spirits into the head from the heart, and leav- 
ing it empty of all, or too full of fleshly zeal and passion, if 
extraordinary care be not taken still to supply and fill it anew 
with pious affections toward God, and loving towards men. * * 
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He that strives for error strives for Satan against God; he 
that strives for victory strives for himself against other men ; 
but he that strives for truth against error helps the Lord against 
God’s and his own enemy, Satan, the father of lies.”* 

As there is probably no passage in all Robinson’s writings 
that has been as much quoted, and as much used by a certain 
class of New England theologians, as one that is said to have 
occurred in his farewell address to the portion of his church 
that embarked at Delft Haven, it is worthy a moment's exami- 
nation. The passage is this: “ He charged us before God, and 
his blessed angels to follow him no further than he followed 
Christ ; and if God should reveal anything to us by any other 
instrument of his, to be as ready to receive it as ever we were 
to receive any truth of his ministry ; for he was very confident 
the Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth out of 
his holy word. * * * Ries ts puts us in mind of our 
church covenant, at least that part of it whereby we promise 
and covenant with God, and one with another, to receive what- 
soever light or truth should be made known to us from his writ- 
ten word,” &c. This passage will be recognised at once as 
a watchword by which place has been demanded for almost 
every kind and degree of theological error. Doctrines which 
good old Robinson’s soul loathed as the gates of hell, have been 
thrust forward behind this covert of his authority. Even Uni- 
tarians have not hesitated to claim him for themselves as “a 


progressive man,” and certainly with as much right and reason 
as some others who reject their claim. 

But there are several things to be said in respect to this pas- 
sage. 


irst, it does not = at all that Robinson did not regard 


the great doctrines of the Scripture as known and fixed. On 
the contrary, there is abundant evidence, as we shall shew, that 
he did so regard them. If there were some things that were 
not known, it is plain enough that he supposed some thin; 
were known—if there were some doctrines unsettled, it is - 
ciently clear that he regarded some as settled. As the editor 
of the volumes under review, in defending him from the Unita- 
rian claim, admirably remarks, “ They imagine he would sym- 
thise with themselves, who, discarding not only all ‘ creeds,’ 
but the peculiar doctrines of the mene | and retaining only a 
few elementary truths of revelation, are striving to form there- 
on a basis of catholic unity and charity among all Christians ! 
Such an amalgamation of heterogeneous parties, Mr Robinson 
would most surely have denounced. He contended 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, as his defence of the 
Synod of Dort abundantly proves ; and while he believed that 
* VoL i., pp. 36, 37. 
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“still more light would break out from the Scriptures,” he 
' could never suppose that the truths already discovered would 
be eclipsed by any additional illumination to be vouchsafed 
from heaven.” 

In the second place, there are very serious doubts as to 
whether Robinson ever used these words at all. They occur 
nowhere in his own works. The first record we have of them 
is in a report from memory by Winslow, more than a quarter 
of a century after they are said to have been uttered. This is 
a very slim support to hang so authoritative a deliverance upon. 
As to the use made of the passage, however, it makes little dif- 
ference whether it was ever uttered or not. 

What the real sentiments of Robinson were in regard to the 
theological innovators, is expressed by himself in his essay on 
“Religion.” “The complaint,” he says, “is just and great of 
the vanity and wantonness of men and women in finding and 
following new fashions of apparel; but it were well if this 
vanity and newfangledness were to be seen only on people's 
backs; and that the complaint were not as just and more 
grievous of the profane wantonness of many in taking up new 
forms of faith and religion, specially in places of liberty and 
where men may profess any religion, or none if they will, with- 
out bodily danger. I have known divers that have more 
lightly and licentiously changed their religion, and that in no 
small points, than a sober man would do the fashion of his 
coat.” * 

The theology of Robinson was unequivocally Calvinistic. 
His frequent quotations from Augustine—his great respect for 
Calvin and the Reformers—his uncompromising hostility to Pe- 
lagianism and Arminianism in all their forms, indicate at once 
his place in the host that have contended for the faith once 
delivered to the saiuts. 

It is to be observed, that as he lived when the Church was 
pressed by the errors of Arminianism, his writings bear particu- 
larly against those errors. The doctrines of the being of God— 
the Trinity—the inspiration of the Scriptures, &c., are every- 
where assumed. 

On the distinction between essential and non-essential truths, 
he says, “ I do acknowledge a difference of truths, * * * yet 
do I wish more conscience in the application of this distinction. 
For * * * * this is made a salve for every sore—that they 
have the substance of the gospel, the doctrine of faith—all 
fundamental truths, &c. In which defence (as it is made) there 
are these evils. 1. In it men not only endeavour, which is too 
much, the curing of Babel, but indeed, to make Babel believe 


* Vol. L, pp. 37, 38. 
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she stands in nol gtel menial endings and that her wounds are 
neither deadly nor dangerous. 2. It tends to vilify and make 
of small moment many of the Lord’s truths and ordinances, 
&e. 3. This pleading by the ministers, that they hold and 
enjoy every fundamental truth * * * is injurious both to 
the growth and sincerity of the obedience of God’s people.”* 

It would seem to be enough, in exhibiting the Calvinia of 
Robinson, to refer to the historical fact already alluded to, 
namely, that his most important work, as we conceive, is “ A 
Defence of the Doctrine propounded by the Synod of Dort.” 
From this defence, and from other parts of his works, however, 
we will present his views more in detail. 

I. In reference to the Divine Decrees, Predestination, Elee- 
tion, Re ion. 

“JT affirm,” he says, “ that God’s decree and ordination about 
Adam’s fall, was such, as that the same could not but follow 
thereupon ; not as an effect upon a cause working it ; God for- 
bid ! but asa consequent upon an antecedent ; or as an event 
necessarily following upon a most holy, wise, and powerful pro- 
vidence, so ordering and disposing that the same should come 
to pass infallibly, though performed by Adam’s free and freely- 
working will. If any demand how this can be, that God, who 
forbiddeth and hateth sin, yet should so order persons and 
things by his providence, and so from eternity purpose to order 
them as that the same cannot but be, I answer by free acknow- 
ledgment, that the manner of God’s working herein is to me 
and to all men inconceivable; and withal avouch, that he 
who will not confess that God can and could in Adam’s sin, by 
his infinite wisdom and power, most effectually and infallibly in 
regard of such event, order and dispose of things without viola- 
tion to his holiness, or violence to the creature’s will, as no 
mortal man is able to conceive the manner thereof, is himself in 
a high degree guilty of that pride which was Adam’s ruin, by 
which he desired to be as in knowledge.” + 

He then goes on to prove from the Seripture, “that all 
events, even those most sinful in regard of the creature’s work 
in and of them, come to pass necessarily, after a sort, in respect 
of God’s providence.” 

“The drift (of Rom. ix.) is to shew that the first and highest 

_cause, why of all mankind fallen in Adam, one is cl and 
another not, is only the good pleasure and free will of God, and 
not man’s deservings ; and yet that God in so choosing or elect- 
ing one before another, doeth nothing unjustly.”{ “God from 
eternity purposed in time to glorify his justice in the deserved 
destruction of Esau and not of Jacob.”|| “ God wills and works 


* Vol. II., pp. 476—478. + Vol. L., pp. 274, 5. 
$ Vol. L, p. 349. || Page 355. 
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the condemnation of some sinners because he judgeth fit, willeth 
and will work therein the manifestation of the glory of his 
justice ; but this condemnation which otherwise he would not 
lay upon any, he both wills and works by and for the creature’s 
sin according to his eternal and unchangeable purpose of will 
in himself.”* 

“ The effectual calling of a Christian is that by which the 
Lord first differenceth actually, and in the person himself, the 
elect from the reprobate. God calls a man actually in time as he 
hath chosen him in his eternal decree.”+ 

“They (Arminians) contradict themselves in saying that God 
chooseth all men, good and bad, upon condition of faith and 
obedience * * *. To choose is to take some from the rest, and 
not to take all. He that takes all alike chooses none. Besides, 
by this the same persons are both elected and reprobated, chosen 
and refused ; and every one alike either of both. Than which, 
nothing is more absurd” 

“ What if the holy and just God had left all men universally 
as having defaced his image in which they were at first created 
and made, without any means or hope of remedy as he did the 
angels that sinned, had it been any more than justice in him so 
to _ ea done? (2 Peterii 4; Jude 6.) And will these mala- 
perts then sue him at the law if he have held the course of jus- 
tice towards some which was due to all? Will they make the 
grace of the gospel a debt from God to men, or a matter of mere 

race and mercy? Is it not of mere mercy that he calls any to 
life? and but just if he leaves all to themselves, and to their own 
affected ignorances and lusts ?’t 

In what sense election and reprobation are conditional, is 
thus stated: “ We affirm that God predestinates none to salva- 
tion, but with condition of the death of Christ, and the person’s 
coming to years of discretion, faith, and repentance, and con- 
tinuance therein to the end, to go before their salvation ; nor to 
damnation, but with condition of sin, and impenitency therein, 
to go before their damnation. But our adversaries being bold 
and presumptuous, speak evil of the things which they neither 
know, nor are willing to understand. Only these two things 
we further hold in the case: First, that the former conditions, 
Christ and faith in him, are God’s free gifts also, infallibly and 
effectually obtained by the former persons ; the latter condition, 
impenitency in sin, the certain effect of Satan’s malice, and 
their own corruption, being left of God thereunto. The second 
is, that other reason why God hath, of two alike corrupt in them- 
selves, preordained the former to salvation by the former means ; 
and the latter to condemnation, by the latter, the Scriptures do 
not acquaint us with, than the mere pleasure of Him who ‘ hath 


* Vol. I., p. Ti. + Vol. L., pp. 116, 117. t Vol. L, p. 337. 
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mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth,’ and who hath loved Jacob and hated Esau (to wit, 
in decree), the children not being yet born, neither having done 
either good or evil,” Rom. ix. 11, 15, 18.* 

“Why God should thus choose some, and pass by others, in 
the general, we see reason, both by the light of nature and the 
Scriptures ; namely, that the glory of his power and justice 
might be seen in the one, and of the riches of his mercy in the 
other. (Rom. ix. 21-23.) But why, in particular, the Lord 
God should rather choose this man or woman than that, we 
leave unto himself to know till the day of revelation of hidden 
things. Only let our care and diligence be, in the meanwhile, 
first to know assuredly that we are ourselves of that blessed 
number, and by such marks as cannot deceive ; and so knowing, 
both to have in our hearts, and to express in word and deed, 
thankfulness unto our good God and most gracious Father, who 
hath oe unto us, above many others, such singular 
mercy.” 

2. As to the relation of God to sin. Robinson first denies 
that God is the author of sin ; and, secondly, affirms that he 
might have prevented it if he had chosen. “That God is not 
the author or worker of sin, and that he gives no influence, 
instinct, motion, or inclination to the least sin, I embrace. * * * 
Since sin is the work of men and angels, it followeth that sin 
is from them, who are themselves from God, though the sin be 
not, but of themselves, &c. * * * God doth permit and suffer 
sin, and that both willingly and wisely, not by giving the 
creature leave to sin, for that is impossible, but by not putting 
the effectual impediments which might hinder sin, as he bo 
could and lawfully might if he would. He could and might, 
had he so pleased, not have created men or angels which have 
sinned : or by irresistible grace, restraint, or other disappoint- 
ment, have prevented their sin. He therefore permitteth it 
willingly, and when he could hinder it if he would ; otherwise 
it were no permission, though he did not hinder it; no more 
than a man can be said to permit or suffer the sun to shine or 
rain to fall, that hinders them not.” t 

3. Imputation. “The question . . . is whether all infants 
sinned in Adam, and so be guilty of death and condemnation 


naturally, &c. This I will prove, God willing, against them 


our adversaries]. * * * I grant that infants had then no life or 
ing, as Adam had; to wit, actual and distinct ; but affirm 
that they had both, after a sort, and as the branches in the 


* Vol. L p. 386. + Vol. I. p. 328, 
ol’ You. HI. pp. 239-241. See also, p. 256, and Vol. I. pp. 16, 274.282, 293, 
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_ root. * * * The punishment (Gen. iii. 17-19) reacheth to all 
Adam’s posterity, and so the threatening, and by consequence 
the law. * * * ‘That all sinned in Adam,’ it is so plain from 
Rom. v. 12, as they have nothing at all to answer, though they 
object the place ; only they bring certain other scriptures in 
such a manner as if they would disprove one scripture by an- 
other. And, indeed, what exposition can be given or evasion 
found, considering the expressness of the words? ‘As by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all for that,’ or, as the original hath it, ‘im whom 
all men hens sinned.’ So, verse 19: ‘As by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners,’ &c. If they say, as some 
do, that all are made sinners by imitation only, they are clearly 
confuted ; first, by daily experience, in which it is plain that 
children coming to some discerning will lie, filch, and revenge 
themselves, though they never heard a lie told, &. * * * 
Secondly, by the apostle’s words, verse 19: ‘For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedi- 
ence of one many shall be made righteous.’ If we are made 
unrighteous only by imitation of re ware sin, and not by ‘his 
performing it, as our root naturally, then we are made righteous 
only by imitation of Christ’s righteousness, and not by his per- 
forming righteousness, and fulfilling the law for us, as our 
spiritual root, in which we are grafted by faith * * * Asall 
that are Christ’s are in Christ, and made alive by him, so all 
Adam’s posterity were in him, and die in him; which death the 
apostle makes no less than judgment to condemnation,” &c.* 

Upon the imputation of the sins of believers to Christ, and 
of Christ’s righteousness to them, he says: “2 Cor. v. 21— 
As Christ became sin for us, not by having our sin dwelling in 
him, but ¢mputed unto him, so we become the righteousness of 
God, that is, perfectly righteous before God, by his righteousness 
imputed to us, and not by that which dwelleth in us.”+ 

4. Original Sin. As to the nature of sin in general, the 
author says: “Whatsoever swerveth from the law of God, 
(written in the table of the heart or of stone,) whether in our 
nature or actions, either in the not being of that which should 
be, or being of that which should not be, (which two are always 
joined together in original sin, and often in actual,) is sin and 
evil.” 

“ Persons are in three respects conformable to the law of 
God: first, in habit; and so a godly man is a godly man, and 
conformable to God’s law when he sleepeth: secondly, in dis- 
position or inclination ; and so infants, considered either in state 


* Vol. I. pp. 403-409. See also, pp. 272, 330, 398; Vol. IIL. p. 246. 
i Vol. III. p. 267. See p. 272. 
Vol. I. p. 210. 
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= creation, or regeneration, are conformable thereunto : thirdly, 

n performance of particular acts of obedience, &c.—As well 
po men deny that infants are reasonable creatures, as _— 
they are lawless,”* 

“It is senseless to doubt but that when a wicked man 
sleepeth, and so practiseth no wickedness one way or other, he 
is notwithstanding a wicked man.” + 

“ Infants bring sin properly into the world with them.” “The 

—_ (in Eph. ii 3) means plainly * * that all are born 
ildren of wis for to be so by nature, and to be born so, 
are the same. We are children of wrath by sin only ; if there- 
fore all be children of wrath by nature, it is by the sin ‘of nature, 
which we call original sin, and not’ by actual sin only.”t 

5. Inability. On this doctrine Robinson is sufficiently clear 
and ample. e distinction made so important of late between 
natural and moral ability, does not seem to have suggested 
itself to his mind. The only “natural” ability he could dis- 
cover in fallen men, either from experience, observation, or reve- 
lation, was an ability to sin. 

“These men (Arminians) err, ‘not knowing the Scri 
nor the power of God for the conversion of sinners,’ in Re g 
that he doth no more but provide the medicine of grace, an 
outwardly persuade to the receiving of it ; or that there is (which 
they take wrongfully for granted) the same natural er ina 
wicked man to receive grace offered by the ne gospel, that there is 
in a sick man to take the medicine offered by the Sekcnanaies 
This capital error of theirs is in this place to be refu 
contrary truth to be cleared ; namely, that for the ‘effectual 
converting of men, God not only provides the medicine (Christ 
and his benefits), and by the gospel exhorts to the recei 
thereof, and so leaves men to their own free-will, indifferently 
without further doing ; but that withal and above the frites 
he, by the inward work of his Holy Spirit given them, makes 
effectual the outward means in opening the heart to attend to 
the things spoken with reverence ; in enlightening the under- 
standing to discern and assent unto the same things as true and 
good, aad that with particular applications ; in bending the will 
efficaciously to consent to the same, and all the affections of the 
soul to love and like them * * * So not only the medicine 
' itself and the offer of it, but also the hand to receive it with, 
which is faith and a believing heart, is God’s gift.” § 

“The wicked being left of God, cannot but do wickedly any 
more than the Ethiopian can change his skin, or the leopard his 


spots.” || 


* Vol. i. p. 340. t Vol. i. p. 296; so, p. 405. 
t Vol. i. p. 407, 409. See pp. 210, 344, 327; and Vol. iii. p. 249, 252. ¢ 
§ Vol. i. pp. 312, 313, 314. \| Vol. i. p. 394. 
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In illustration of the fact that this inability is a sinful inabi- 
lity, and one which places no oe on God to remedy it, 

Robinson says, “It is not my fault that a drunkard falls and 
lies in the street, though he cannot but both fall and lie there, 
except I hold and help him up, except withal I be bound so to 
help him ; nor my fault that a prodigal spendthrift comes into 
debt, and is cast into prison, and cannot escape the one or the 
other unless I pay his debts, except withal I be bound to pay 
them ; so neither is it God’s fault that men remain and perish 
in that impenitency out of which they neither will nor can 
come without God’s special gift of repentance, except it be 
God’s bounden duty, as these men seem to make it, to bestow 
that grace upon them.” * 

All the ability for good man has ever had, was that had and 
lost by Adam ; and “they err egregiously [who say] that what 
Adam had in creation, and lost in transgression for himself and 
his posterity, that is restored through Christ, to wit, to all.”+ 
“They conclude without and against reason, that if the unre- 
generate have power to resist, they have power not to resist ; 
which is, as if a man should say, if a fool can do foolishly, then 
he can do wisely, or the like. * * * The elect * * * whilst 
they are unregenerate can do nothing else but resist in spi- 
ritual things.”{ “The gospel * * considers man as a most 
miserable creature, drowned in sin, and altogether unable to 
help himself.” § ‘ 

“ Wicked and unregenerate men have neither power in them- 
selves nor in Christ (in whom they are not), to work out their 
salvation. They indeed who are in Christ by faith and have 
received his Spirit, are thereby enabled to work out their salva- 
tion ; which Philippians i. 10, 11, proveth; as the rest also are 
able and have power to despise and reject the grace of God 
offered, to condemnation, and this the other two scriptures, 
Acts vii. 51, and xiii. 46, do prove.” || 

“ The same — which prove (this) natural and original 
sin, serve also to disprove all original and natural freedom of 
will, or other power to any good thing truly spiritual, or pleasing 
God. * * * Since all must be regenerate, or begot and bora 
anew, before they can enter or see the kingdom of heaven, 
this wholly disarmeth the natural man of all power unto spiri- 
tual things, without a supernatural regeneration, &c. * * * If 
it be asked, why doth God then require it (ability) should be, or 
punish men where it is not ; it is easily answered, that this in- 
ability cometh by man’s own default. God made all men, in 
Adam, able to keep the law ; and the obedience thereof is due 





* Vol. i. p. 395. ¢ Vol. i. p. 399. 
} Vol. i. pp. 401, 402. § Vol. i. p. 418. 
|| Vol. iii. p. 232. 
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debt unto God ; now the inability of the debtor and his heirs, 

ially by their own default, is no sufficient discharge of the 
debt unto the creditor who lent it; so neither doth man’s in- 
ability prejudice the Lord’s right, but that he may, in the course 
of justice, require the obedience to his holy law unto which by 
creation he enabled mankind.”* 

In reference to the Freedom of the Will, our author maintains 
that while the will is free to act as it does act, there is in man, 
since the fall, no ability to will anything spiritually good. 
When in this connection he uses the term “ power,” or “ natural 
power,” it is always to denote simply some faculty or facul- 
ties of the soul necessary to constitute man a man. He never, 
as we recollect, anywhere uses the term “ natural ability.” 

“That Adam had as well freedom of the will after, as before 
the fall, is as true as that he was a man after as before. For take 
away will from a man and he ceaseth to be a man; and take 
away freedom from the will in that which it willeth, and it ceas- 
eth to be will. But here is the difference, that the same natu- 
ral power of free will, which before was rightly ordered, and 
disposed only to good actually, though changeably, was after- 
wards corrupted, disordered, and clean contrarily disposed, till 
by supernatural grace it was rectified and renewed.”t 

He contends that while wicked men can but sin they sin 
freely, and while holy beings can but obey they obey freely. 


* Vol. IIL pp. 250, 251. See also, pp. 257, 267, Vol. IL. p. 319. Vol L 
pp. 5, 51, 343, et passim. 

This explanation, although a common one, is, as it seems to us, very unsatis- 
factory. Ifa man should voluntarily put out his own eyes, he would be guilty 
for that act, and might justly be pee for it ; but his obligation to see would 
cease with the loss of his eyes. He could not be punished for not reading, 
however guilty he may have been for the act of vrerm. 6 tue sight. Much 
less could his descendants if born blind, in consequence of their father’s crime, 
be required to see. Had the effect of Adam’s sin been to destroy his reason 
and render his posterity idiots, it is plain that neither he nor they could be 
any longer the subjects of moral government. There are two very different 
things confounded in the explanation quoted above from Robinson. First, 
the justice of permitting the posterity of Adam to be born in a state of sin, 
which involves an inability to love and serve God; and, secondly, their continued 
obligation to love him, notwithstanding their inability. e first point the 
Scriptures meet, by teaching that our race had their probation in rem and 
that the loss of original righteousness and the corruption of nature, are penal 
evils. The second point is met by a reference to the nature of the inability. 
It is not such as arises from the loss of reason, but rises entirely from the 
moral state of the soul. If original sin were not sin; if inherent corruption 
were a physical, as distinguished from a moral evil, then inability arising 
therefrom would be incompatible with continued obligation. But so long as 
the only inability under which sinners labour, arises from their moral state, 
has reference to their moral acts, and is removed by moral change, it fur- 
nishes no excuse or palliation for the nonperformance of aa Things dark 
to the understanding are often clear to the conscience. We that our in- 
ability to be perfectly holy, though real and lamentable, does not lessen our 
guilt.—Hditor. (Dr Hodge.) 

t Vol. III. p. 245. 
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He complains that his opponents “abuse the Scriptures in 
' making them plainly to shew that man hath free choice, to wit, 
alike to work with God, or against God in the work of his 
grace. It is true,’ he adds, “that men, whether receiving or 
refusing grace, do it freely and without compulsion ; ‘but.the 
latter freely of themselves, being left of God to themselves ; the 
former freely by God’s special grace, given them and effectu- 
ally drawing them to Christ. * * * Oh!” he exclaims, “that 
any made partakers of this free grace of God’s Spirit dwelling 
in them, should deny the powerful work of it, to establish their 
own free will.” 

Closely connected with the doctrine of inability is that 

6. Of Regeneration. The quotations made above indicate 
the author's views upon this point. “Since all must be rege- 
nerate * * before they can see the kingdom of heaven, this 
wholly disarmeth the natural man of all power unto spiritual 
things without a supernatural regeneration, or new birth by that 
incorruptible seed of the word of God and Spirit of life; which 
must also be of the whole and of all the parts, as in the first 
generation. John iii, 3-5; 1 Pet. i 23; * * * Eph. ii 1. As 
no motion or action of natural life can possibly be made or per- 
formed by a man naturally dead, so neither any spiritual mo- 
tion or action by any dead spiritually, till God breathe into him 
anew his quickening Spirit, the Spirit of life.’ In reply to 
the question, “ Whether a man can do anything in the work of 
his regeneration,” Robinson says: “They (who affirm it) may as 
rightly say that the life and motion of a child is its begetting. 
To regenerate is nothing else than to beget anew. Doth the 
child beget itself ? or doth not the parent only beget it ?{ 

The order of regeneration, repentance, and faith he presents 
thus :—‘“ As God regenerates, and not man ; so doth man, being 
regenerated, believe and obey, and not God.” When God 
“regenerates them, he gives them faith and repentance, (Eph. 
ii, 8; 2 Tim. ii. 25,) which .they must have before they can 
believe or repent ; as the child must have life before it can live 
or do acts of life, and must be generated or begotten before it 
have life or being. Regeneration therefore goes before faith 
and repentance.”§ “ Repentance ariseth from a ‘godly sorrow,’ 
which can only be in a godly man, as a fruit of a good tree; 
and this godly man—all being ungodly by nature—must be a 
new creature, or regenerate of God. * * * So neither doth 
repentance go before faith, but followeth it as a fruit thereof; 
without which (faith) no man can please God, and so not repent 
aright, (Heb. xi. 6,) our repentance arising from a sorrow for 
the offending of God, this sorrow from the knowledge of his 


* Vol. I. pp. 397, 398. + Vol. III. p. 250. t Vol. p. 400. 
§ Vol. I. pp. 400,401. See pp. 24, 313. 
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love towards us, which is faith ; which faith purifies the heart, 
and is the beginning of all spiritual life,” &. 

7. The Atonement. “For Christ’s redemption, it must be 
known that the word A’rgworc, (redemption,) used in the Serip- 
tures, is borrowed from the custom of freeing prisoners taken 
in war, from death or bondage, by paying a just price or 
ransom for them.”’+ Christ, “to redeem us from the curse of 
the law under which we, with all flesh, were, was made a curse 
for us; paying a price for us, to satisfy the justice of his 
Father. * * * So that the chief and first work of our redemp- 
tion by Christ is the freeing us from the guilt of sin, and most 
fearful wrath of God, by paying the price of his precious blood 
for a ransom to the justice of his Father. “ We acknowledge 
all the faithful perfect, and that perfectly, by Christ’s perfect 
obedience and righteousness imputed unto them for their justifi- 
cation.”§ That Robinson regarded the redeeming work of 
Christ as consisting in his voluntary obedience to the law, and 
suffering its penalty in the place of believers, is evident on 
almost every page of his works. It was the vicarious standing, 
obeying, and penal sufferings of the second Adam, that, to him, 
constituted the centre and sum of the gospel system. 

Of course, to a mind of his logical power and reverence for 
the Scriptures, there could be no hesitation in reference to the 

8. Extent of the Atonement. On this point we should be 
glad to transfer to our pages the whole of Robinson’s clear and 
compact arguments ; the more so as it is one now, with imputa- 
tion and inability, so often rejected by theologians who call 
themselves Calvinists. We must content ourselves with brief 
extracts. He is meeting the affirmation, that “ Christ died 
unfeignedly for all without exception.” He replies thus,— 
First, I here acknowledge that the death of Christ, beng 
God, (Acts xx. 28; Rom. v. 10,) is in itself sufficient for 
and every person in the world; and so might have been an 
effectual price for all, if it had pleased the Father, and him so 
to have ordained. But that it was the Father's purpose, in 
giving his Son, or his, in giving himself to the death, to pay 
the price of the sins of the whole world, and of every particular 
person therein, and so to satisfy God’s justice for the same, we 
deny. * * * The apostle (Rom. v.) speaks of them, and them 
alone, as died for by Christ, who were justified by him.”|| 

Sweeping away the objections of his opponents, he presses this 
point by what has been called “the tremendous logic of Calvin- 
ism.” “From Rom. v. then, may be more truly, and I am 


rsuaded, undeniably, concluded these two things: First, that 
Christ did not effectually die for, or reconcile by his death, all _ 


* Vol IIT. pp, 266,267 + Vol. IIL. p. = t Vol. III. 264, 265. 
ol. 


§ Vol. IIL. p. 272. | Vol. I. p. 329. 
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men in particular, for then should all be saved by his life ; and, 
- gecondly, that whomsoever he so died for, and effectually recon- 
ciled, they shall be kept by the power of God, and of his grace, 
unto eternal life. * * * Toconclude this point, they who 
either hold that Christ effectually redeemed all. from their na- 
tural corruption, or that any truly justified or sanctified may 
wholly fall away and perish, dodivide Christ from himself, and 
make him a pes and a priest for some to redeem 
them by his death, to whom he is not a king to save them by 
his life ; and a Saviour in part to the very damned at the last 
day.”* “Against this error of universal redemption, I thus 
argue,—Them whom God and Christ love, to wit, with the 
special love of mercy, they love unto the end (John xiii. 1,) and 
therefore never come to hate them, as they do the wicked and 
damned. But for whomsoever Christ died, God in giving his 
Son, (John iii. 16,) and he in giving himself to the death for 
them, (Rom. v. 6,) love with the most special love of mercy that 
can be ; therefore, they for whom Christ died, never perish. 
* * * Christ therefore died effectually, and in his and his 
Father’s intention of love, for them only that are saved, and 
perish not.” To deny this is “to impeach the wisdom of God, 
in affirming that he would buy with so rich and precious a price 
as the blood and death of his only begotten Son, that and them 
whom he certainly knew before he should never possess by it, 
for the end for which he bought them, their justification, sancti- 
fication, and salvation. Secondly, it impeacheth God's power, 
and makes him unable, do he what he can, to save any more 
than he doth save, though he desire it never so much. For, 
look ! for whom he would do the greatest thing that possibly he 
could, which was the giving of his only begotten and beloved 
Son to the cursed death of the cross, for them and their sal- 
vation, without all doubt he will do whatsoever other good, as 
less, that possibly he can. Whereupon it should follow, that 
God cannot possibly give the gospel to more than he doth, and 
by it convert and confirm them to and in his grace—which are 
less things than the former.”’+ 

This doctrine is no more inconsistent with the general 
proclamation and invitations of the gospel than the doctrines of 
election or of foreknowledge. “The apostles not knowing, 
which in particular were elect and redeemed in the secret pur- 
pose of God and Christ, were to sow the seed of grace upon all 
grounds, and to preach to all indifferently as they had occasion ; 
* * * by whose preaching such as were preordained to life, be- 
believe actually. Acts xiii. 48,”t 

9. Justification. Our author’s views of faith and repentance 
have been perhaps sufficiently brought out in the preceding 

* Vol. III. pp. 262, 263. . + Vol. I. pp. 333,334. —t Vol. L. p. 335. 
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exposition. They are the conditions of life ; they are the gift of 
God ; they follow regeneration ; and that justification is by faith, 
on the ground of the imputed righteousness of Christ, has also 
been shewn as maintained by him. “Christ and his righteous- 
ness are so communicated with the members of his body, as 
every faithful person may truly say that both He and it (the 
righteousness) are his.”* 

“The ‘ new creature ’ is ill and dangerously made a part of 
our justification before God ; which the Scriptures do ascribe 
only to faith, and the free grace of God, through that redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. Rom. iii 24, 25, 28. Our re- 
demption, then, or justification properly taken, is in Christ and 
not in ourselves, as it should be if it stood in our sanctification 
or the new creature. * * * Our sanctification or renovation is 
an inseparable work of that faith by which we are justified, 
(Acts xv. 9,) bat doth not answer the rigour of God’s justice, 
nor can present us innocent before his judgment-seat. * * * 
That only the righteousness of Christ can do, being imputed by 
grace, and by faith received. * * * 2 Cor. v. 21. Now, as 
Christ became sin for us, not by having our sin dwelling in him, 
but imputed unto him, so we become the righteousness of God, 
that is, perfectly righteous before God, by his righteousness im- 
puted to us, and not by that which dwelleth in us. * * * By, 
the merit and purity of that one oblation of Christ, offered once 
for all, and applied by faith, are we cleansed from the guilt of 
sin, and reconciled to God for ever.” 

That Robinson understood the terms, justify, righteousness, 
guilt, &c., ina forensic or legal sense, is evident both from the 
passages themselves and from the fact that he contends that a 
man <> perfectly justified, righteous, free from guilt, while 
very si in himself. “ We acknowledge,” he says, “all the 
faithful perfect, and eae ory | by Christ’s perfect obedience, 
and righteousness imputed unto them for their justification, &c. 
* * * But for any such perfection in this world as wherein 
a man stands not in need continually to renew his repentance 
and to purge himself of the remnants of sin, casting off the old 
man and putting on the new man, and to grow in the knowledge 
and grace of God, * * * is none other but a most dangerous 
delusion of that prince of darkness transforming himself into 
an angel of light. f 

10. It is needless to say that with these views Robinson 
maintained the doctrine of the final Perseverance of believers. 
“It is true that God neither purposeth nor promiseth to save 
any but such as persevere in faith and repentance unto the end ; 
so is it also true that this verance in grace depends upon 
election, which is both to the end and means, Christ Jesus and 
* Vol. IIL. p. 247. + Vol. IIL. pp. 267, 268. t Vol. IIL p. 272. 
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perseverance in faith in him and obedience unto him. Eph. i. 
3-5. * * * Considering him in himself we willingly grant 
that a faithful man may as easily fall away as did the angels in 
heaven, and Adam in paradise. * * * But considering the 
same faithful person as a living member of Christ’s body, * * 
given to Christ by the Father, that he might save him, as hav- 
ing the Spirit of Christ dwelling in him * * in that regard we 
deny that it can come to pass possibly that such a one should 
wholly fall away from the grace received.”* To the argument 
that the exhortations and warnings of the Scriptures to believers 
imply the possible loss of grace, Robinson replies, “It may 
as well be concluded that therefore the fire goes out because it 
hath good and fresh fuel put into it and is diligently blown.”+ 

We are hardly willing to conclude this article without some 
notice of Robinson’s views of Church Government. We have 
examined with some care, not only these works, but those of 
other leading writers among the early Independents, or Con 
gationalists, for the purpose of ascertaining precisely what their 
views were. As the result of our examination we have been 
constrained to the opinion that our Congregational fathers were 
not clearly settled upon the subject of church government. In 
common with Presbyterians they had suffered deeply and most 
unrighteously from the power of Prelacy. This naturally 
tended to make them fearful of all ecclesiastical authority. 
Whilst therefore, they were heartily at one with Presbyterians 
in all doctrinal matters, and “ not only with one heart, but with 
one mouth, glorified God and our Lord Jesus Christ,’t they 
were not prepared to adopt the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment. Neither were they prepared to do without it. This 
undoubtedly led them into confusion. Here they contend for 
strict Independency: there they practise Presbyterianism. 
Their platforms are a mingling of Presbyterianism and Congre- 
gationalism. Now one, and now the other element predomi- 
nates according to circumstances. It seems impossible to reduce 
their statements or their practice to a consistent system. One 
thing is perfectly certain; their government was no more 
modern Congregationalism than it was Presbyterianism. The - 
editor of the works under review, observes with much naiveté, 
“there are some shades of difference between the opinions and 
practices of Mr Robinson, respecting church government and 
ordinances, and those of modern Congregationalists.”” There 
certainly are, and in some points the “shades” pass into very 
distinct colours. We shall present some of the most important 
of these opinions without any attempt at reconciliation. 

1. The true church is the body of true believers, The 


* Vol. I. pp. 368, 369. + Vol. I. p. 379. 
} Preface to Cambridge Platform. 
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visible church is the body of visible or apparent believers. But 
the church is not strictly a mixed body. “The church of Christ 
is no (such) mixed meslin, or monstrous compound, but a 
body simple, uniform, and one, proportionable in every member 
unto the head, informed by one Spirit, and called in one hope. 
As for wicked and ungodly persons, so far are they from being 
the true natural members whereof the body consisteth, as the 
whole of the parts, (that) they serve indeed for no other purpose 
than to infect and corrupt the rest.”* 

2. A particular church is composed of a limited number of 
believers—generally so many as may meet conveniently in one 
place—and is a church complete in itself, having full church 
authority and power. “ This we hold and affirm, that a com- 
pany, consisting though but of two or three separated from the 
world, * * * and gathered into the name of Christ by a 
covenant, made to walk in all the ways of God known unto 
them, is a church, and so hath the whole power of Christ.”+ 

3. The ordinary officers of the church are five, “1. The 
pastor, (exhorter,) to whom is given the gift of wisdom for ex- 
hortation. 2. The teacher, to whom is given the gift of know- 
ledge for doctrine. 3. The governing elder, who is to rule with 
diligence. Eph. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 8; Rom. xii. 8; 1 Tim. v. 17. 
4. The deacon, who is to administer the holy treasures with 
simplicity. 5. The widow, or deaconess, who is to attend the 
sick and impotent with compassion and cheerfulness.” Acts vi. 
2, &e.f 

Bradford gives the following account of the original Pilgrim 
Church and its officers. “At Amsterdam, before their division 
and breach, there were about three hundred communicants, and 
they had for their pastor and teacher those two eminent men 
before named, (Johnson and Ainsworth,) and in one time, four 
grave men for ruling elders, and three able and godly men for 
deacons, and one ancient widow for a deaconess, who did them 
service for many years, though she was sixty years of age when 
she was chosen. She honoured her place, sal was an ornament 
to the congregation. She usually sat in a convenient place in 
the —— with a little birchen rod in her hand, and 
kept little children in great awe from disturbing the congre- 
gation. She did frequently visit the sick am. weak, and 
especially women ; and, as there was need, called our maids and 
young women to watch and do them other helps as their neces- 
sities did require ; and if they were poor she would gather relief 
for them of those that were able, or acquaint the deacons; and 
she was obeyed as a mother in Israel, and an officer of Christ.”§ 


* Vol. II. p, 117. + Vol. I. p. 132. See also Vol. III. p. 427. 
t Vol. III. p. 429. Catechism of Church Government. 
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4. To the question, who may ordain ministers? Robinson 
replied, ordinarily only those already in the ministry ; under 
extraordinary circumstances it may be done by the particular 
church itself. ‘We acknowledge that in the right and orderly 
state of things no ministers are to be ordained but by minis- 
ters.”* But in cases where it is impossible to obtain such ordi- 
nation, as in the Reformation, it may be done “ by the people’s 
choice or appointment.” “Ifthe church without officers may 
elect, it may also ordain officers; * * * if it have officers 
[already] it must use them as hands to put the — by ordi- 
nation into that office to which they have a right by election ; 
but if it want officers it may and must use the other—the fittest 
instruments it hath.” +t 

5. The office of ruling elder has passed entirely out of use in 
‘our Congregational churches. Our fathers did not think so 
lightly of it. ‘“ Wise men,” says Robinson, “have approved, as 
good and lawful, three kinds of polities; monarchial, where 
supreme authority is in the hands of one ; aristocratical, where 
it is in the hands of some few select persons ; and democratical, 
in the whole body or multitude. And all these three forms 
have their places in the church of Christ. In respect of him, 
the head, it is a monarchy ; in respect of the eldership, an aris- 
tocracy ; in respect of the body, a popular state.” “Cease,” he 
exclaims to an opponent, “cease to suggest against us, unto 
such as are ignorant of our faith and walking, that we deny the 
officers to be governors of the church, or the people to be go- 
verned by them.” 

“We believe that the external church government under 
Christ, the only mediator and monarch thereof, is plainly aris- 
tocratical, and to be administered by some certain choice men, 
although the state, which many unskilfully confound with the 
government, be after a sort popular and democratical. By this 
it appertains to the people freely to vote in elections and judg- 
ments of the church ; in respect of the other, we make account 
it behoves the elders to govern the people, even in their voting, 
in just liberty given by Christ whatsoever. 1 Cor. xii 28; 
1 Tim. v. 17; Heb. xiii. 17. Let the elders publicly propound 
and order all things in the church, and so give their sentence 
on them ; let them reprove them that sin, convince the gain- 
sayers, comfort the repentant, and so administer all things 
according to the prescript of God’s word : let the people of faith 
give their assent to their elders’ holy and lawful administration, 
that so the ecclesiastical elections and censures may be ratified, 
and put into solemn execution by the elders,” &c. 

“We do not doubt but that the elders both lawfully may, and 


* Vol. II. p. 430. T sv He . 445. a t Vol. 11. pp. 140, 142. 
° - pp. 42, 43. 
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necessarily ought, and that by virtue of their office, to meet 
apart at times from the body of the church, to deliberate of such 
things as concern her welfare, as for the preventing of things 
unnecessary, so for the preparing according to just order of 
things necessary, so as publicly and before the people they may 
be prosecuted with most conveniency and least trouble that 
may be. Act xx. 18.”* 
An interesting document in reference to the principles and 
ractices of the Pilgrim Fathers is found in a letter sent by 
Bobineon and Brewster—the minister and ruling elder of the 
Leyden church—to Sir John Wolstenholme. 
ir John was a member of the Council of the Virginia Colony. 
He “ was anxious to know the religious opinions and practices 
of the community over which Robinson and Brewster presided, 
and wherein their practices differed from those of the Reformed 
churches of Holland, France,” &c. In their reply they present 
two “ Declarations,” the one brief and general, the other more 
full. We copy the latter.t 


“Touching the ecclesiastical ministry, namely, of pastors 
for inching’ elders for ruling, and deacons for distributing the 
churches’ contribution ; as also for the two sacraments, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, we agree in all things with the French 
Reformed churches, according to their Public Confession of 
Faith ; though some small differences be to be found in our 
practices, not at all in the substance of the things, but only in 
some accidental circumstances ; as, 

“1. Their ministers do pray with their heads covered; we 
uncovered. 

“2. We choose none for pring elders but such as are 
able to teach ; which ability they do not require. 

“ 3. Their elders and deacons are annual, or at most for two 
or three years ; ours perpetual. 

“4, Our elders do administer their office in admonitions and 
excommunications, for public scandal, publicly, and before the 
congregation ; theirs more privately, and in their consistories, 

“5. We do administer baptism only to such infants as 
whereof the one parent at least, is of some church ; which some 
of their churches do not observe ; although in it our practice 
accords with their Public Confession and the judgment of the 
most learned amongst them. 

“ Other differences, worth mentioning, we know none.” 

“ Subscribed, OHN ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM BREWSTER.” 
(Dated at Leyden, Jan. 27. 1617. 


* Vol. III. p. 43. + Vol. IIL. pp. 488, 489. 
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6. The Presbytery, according to Robinson, was composed of 
the pastor and ruling elders of a particular church, and had no 
authority beyond that church. It should be said, however, that 
Robinson was strenuous for the government of the Presbytery 
and the obedience of the people, just so long as the Presbytery 
ruled in the fear of God. The setting aside of the decision of 
Presbytery by the action of the people, was only as a last resort, 
and as a correction of evil and misgovernment, for which they 
had no other remedy. But how, if a difficulty should arise 
between a pastor and his church, or the Presbytery and the 
church ? Of course the church decides it. The power that can 
make, can unmake. The authority that can raise to the minis- 
try, can depose from the ministry. This was the theory. But 
is there no liability to injustice here? May not a minister be 
wronged as well as a church? May not questions arise in a 
church which the church is not the proper body to decide? 
Here was a weak point in Robinson’s system, which his succes- 
sors saw, and endeavoured to remedy. Possibly we may have 
occasion to refer to their testimony hereafter. 

We have only to repeat, in conclusion, that, saving a few 
points, we have read with profound admiration these works of 
the Father of New England Congregationalism ; and the prayer 
has been often on our lips, that the prophet might arise through 
whom God would “turn the hearts of the children to the 
fathers.” 

We would plead with our brethren according to the flesh ; 
not now for the government of the church—albeit her history 
might suggest that this is not a trifle—but for those high truths 
which rise above all forms and names, and from which has come 
everything that has made New England truly great. Is it not 
time that we looked away awhile from the novel theologies of 
the day—long enough, at least, to see where we are drifting— 
long enough to see that there is a theology of New England 
older than two-score years; not a New England theology, but a 
Protestant theology—a Christian theology—a theology of the 
word of God ? 

The history of the New England churches has a lesson of 
profound and solemn warning to the Presbyterian Church. Let 
her not be high-minded, but fear. Now is the day of her pro- 
sperity and her glory. But whenever she trusts in these— 
whenever she tolerates the cry, “The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, are we”—whenever she yields her fidelity 
to those glorious truths, which she now holds in unity and peace, 
the day of her decline will be dated. 
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Art. 1V.— Will the Jews, as a Nation, be Restored to their 
own Land ?* 


THREE thousand seven hundred and seventy years ago, the 
Lord said unto Abraham, “Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that 
I will shew thee: and I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; and thou shalt be 
a blessing: and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
him that curseth thee : and in thee shall all families of the earth 
be blessed.” 

Justly has it been remarked that all family claims and 

tents of nobility sink into perfect insignificance beside the 

igh blazon of the Jews’ heraldry. What nation can go so far 
back into antiquity, what people can urge such an origin, who 
ever sommeannaal so lofty purposes, who ever put forth such 
claims upon the sympathy and deepest feelings of mankind ? 
A standing miracle, an ever-existing monument of the truth of 
prophecy, the blood of Abraham, after nearly four thousand 
years, runs unmixed in the veins of the Jew who lives quietly 
among us. 

Our nation rose into being, and the Jew had then been driven 
from his home seventeen hundred years. When our mother 
country arose, the sun of Jerusalem had set a thousand years. 
Century after century of the dark ages roll back, and when 
Horace and Virgil were basking in the smiles of the Augustan 
court, the cup of God’s people was but filling up for their over- 
throw. The full glory of Grecian philosophy and art arose after 
the golden age of Hebrew literature had passed away, and 
Plato and Phidias were modern compared with Moses. Rome 
was cradled when Tadmor in the desert had been flourishing 
two hundred years, and when the infancy of Greece is lost in 
fable, ten centuries had risen and set over Abraham and his'seed. 
Yet, even in Italy, no man can certainly trace his origin to the 
ancient Roman families. And what are the proudest families 
of England, but descendants of petty robber chieftains of a few 


* Note by the Author of this Article—One only of the editors is responsible 
for the tolling red He* ware that, while in maintaining the affirma- 
tive of this question he has the general sentiment of the Church in former days 

with him, and an increasing number in our immediate times, that many sound 

and judicious divines are quite averse from the idea, and can see. no i 

for it in Scripture. The author supposes that his theory is in one important 

— new ; at least he has never seen or heard it sta’ as he puts it, 

and he presents it as worthy of consideration and discussion. It is for 

him to state emphatically that he has no sympathy whatever with any Millen 
narian theory, and that he considers all such ideas, and especially such as in- 
volve the personal reign of our Saviour, as merely carnal and Judaizing. 
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centuries ago? For an ancient and pure lineage we must go to 
the children of Isaac and of Ishmael ! 

We believe that it is not denied by any considerable number 
of Christians, or by any respectable class of interpreters, that 
the Jews, as a nation, will be converted to Christianity, and that 
this event is immediately connected with stupendous events in 
the future, even with the ushering in of the millennial glory. 
This is so clearly taught in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans that one could scarcely deny it and retain his 
Christian character. When the “fulness of the Gentiles is 
come in,” the blindness shall be removed from Israel The 
“ shall all be saved,” and their reception into the Church shall 
be “ life from the dead” to the world. 

In regard to the question of the literal restoration of the Jews, 
as a nation, to their own land, the following preliminary remarks 
are offered :— 

It is not the question whether certain Jewish gentlemen may 
choose to have country seats overlooking the Mediterranean, or 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, or among the roses of Da- 
mascus, othing vexes us more, when discussing this subject, 
than to have some wise man say that some of the Jews ma 
settle in Palestine, just as some of them live on the Nort 
River. This may be or it may not be; but it has nothing to 
do with the question. That question is, Will the Jews, as a 
nation, return and occupy the land of Palestine, just as the 
English occupy England, and we, as a nation, occupy America? 
Will they be a recognised power in the earth with every attri- 
bute of a nation? To argue about anything less than this is 
mere child’s play. 

We have not the slightest disposition to dogmatise on the 
subject. We are very thoroughly aware that difficulties environ 
it, and that, in parts of it, there is no clear path, but only a 
choice of difficulties. We do not pretend, therefore, to settle 
the question so as to leave no doubt. Indeed, we can hardly 
be too cautious in regard to unfulfilled prophecy, except when 
the statements are designedly unequivocal. 

We reject, on the one hand, what is called the literal inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and, on the other hand, for the most 
part, what is called the double sense of prophecy, and the plans 

or what is called allegorising or spiritualising it. We know of 
no rules for interpreting prophecy, except those which would be 
used by any sensible man, properly instructed, in interpreting 
any document or book. That is, the principles of sound reason- 
ing and common sense are to be applied to the passages, with 
all the assistance which can be derived from studying the origi- 
nals, from comparing Scripture with Scripture, bon. from the 
light which is thrown upon them by the results of the learning 
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and research of and present ages. A figure of speech is to 
to be unders as such, a literal statement as such, a symbol 
as a symbol, poetry as poetry, and narrative as narrative. 
Where we cannot, by such assistance, clearly make out the 
meaning, we are patiently to await the developments of God’s 
providence. 

An objection to the methods of interpretation of the literal- 
ists is, that it is entirely uncertain. No man can tell where to 
find them. They insist that the orthodox method of interpre- 
tation, indicated above, spiritualises everything away, and that 
the Bible must be taken literally. Let us see. i 
declares, “I am a worm and no man.” Our Saviour says, “I 
am the door ;’ “I am the vine.” If it be said that only pro- 
phecies are to be taken literally, we remark that onaiedl the 
same difficulties occur in a hundred places: ea. “Thou 
shalt suck the breasts of kings ;’ “The Lord shall make bare 
his arm ;” “I have trodden the wine-press alone.” On the 
literalist system, there is no intelligible meaning in such pas- 
sages and multitudes of others. e must take the common- 
sense system of trying to ascertain just what the writer meant, 
as if we were reading the History of England, or the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or Paradise Lost. 

It is so with the system of the double sense or allegorising 
prophecy away. That, for example, the ver, the brazen 
serpent, and many other things in the Old Testament, had a 
typical meaning, besides their obvious one, no sensible man 

ill question, and that there are cases of a double fulfilment 
of prophecy, we must admit on the authority of Scripture 
itself; but in all such cases, there must be the clearest proof 
a such double meaning, and fancy must be kept within strict 

unds. 

On the other hand, the mere improbability of the fulfilment 
of a prophecy is not to be taken as conclusive — an inter- 
pretation. We do not know much about the future, and it is 
very unsafe to say what is or what is not probable in view of 
the discoveries of these times, and of the grandeur of the scale 
of the Almighty’s workings. We will enter upon this point 
more fully in connection with the Restoration of the Jews, after 
we shall coe discussed the Scripture argument. 

We are well aware that it is easier to lay down canons than 
to follow them. Yet, though no man is infallible, it is a great 
advantage to lay down, primarily, the grand landmarks of truth. 
Nor need we be very careful whether our views for a brief space 
seem to coincide with those of a literalist or a spiritualist, 
What we want to know is, not whether we with one man 


or another, but whether we understand the Seri At the 
cuana-tiaan’ an the tavaah guhamanaaligaiin ieiee amen 
VOL. VL—NO. XXIL ; 3G 
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_ comfort and buttress to our faith to find ourselves in coincidence 


with them. We confess that we depart very slowly and hesi- 

tatingly from the great body of learned and good men. And 

we regard it as a great advantage in this discussion, that while 

many learned and sensible men now doubt the literal Restora- 

tion, yet that the current of opinion in the Church, in every 
, has been in favour of it. 

It will be perceived, however, as we progress, that our investi- 
gation tends to deprive this question of its importance as an 
ecclesiastical one, and to reduce it simply to one which may be 
called political. It has, it will be seen, two interesting relations, 
but instead of being, as the Millenarians make it, the question 
of questions in eschatology, it is really, im itself, of no religious 
consequence whatever. It is interesting and important always 
to ascertain the meaning of prophecy, and in this sense the 
Restoration of the Jews is like the question of the destruction 
of Petra. But it has another relation that is of deep interest. 
If our view be correct, the Conversion of the Jews is accom- 
panied by their Restoration, and that conversion is the day-star 
that heralds Millennial glory. The connections of this subject, 
then, are interesting, though, in itself, it isa mere question of 
politics and finance. It is important to the Jews to know whether 
that fine property belongs to them, but Gentiles, like ourselves, 
have no special interest in it. 

It seems to us that the Jews are spoken of, throughout the 
entire Scriptures, in two relations which are kept entirely dis- 
tinct—the one, national, and the other, ecclesiastical—and that 
this prime distinction runs through the entire subject. A vast 
amount—so it appears to us—of that confusion of idea which 
has “ radiated darkness” on this subject, has arisen from not re- 
garding this distinction. 

After the Church had existed in an inchoate state before the 
flood, and in the family of Noah, it was first regularly organ- 
ised in the family of Abraham. Circumcision was then estab- 
lished as the initiatory rite of admission into the Church, and 
the promise of a Messiah was renewed to the Church in the 
line of Abraham. “In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” Thus the Apostle Paul, Gal. iii. 7, sq.: “They 
which are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham. And 
the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen 
through faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, 
Tn thee shall all nations be blessed. ew to Abraham and his 


seed were the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as 
of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” 
This is the Apostle’s argument. So in the epistle to the Romans, 
iv. 11, sq: “ And he” (Abraham) “ received the sign of circum- 
cision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had yet 
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being uncircumcised: that he might be the father of all them 
that believe. For the promise, that he should be the heir of the 
world, was not to Aiwalien, or to his seed, through the law, but 
through the righteousness of faith.” 

All this is ecclesiastical. Abraham was the father of all the 
faithful, both of Jews and Gentiles, and these promises are ful- 
filled in Christ. The visible Church, in other words, was set up 
in Abraham’s family. Afterwards, the limits of the visible 
Church and of the Jewish nation were the same until the com- 
ing of our Saviour. But still, the nation was not the Church, 
nor the Church the nation. This appears evident from the 
diverse civil and ecclesiastical arrangements. Church and State 
were united, indeed, but they were not identical. Officers, such 
as judges and kings, were civil rulers ; priests and prophets were 
ecclesiastical. Saul was severely punished for offering sacrifice, 
though in a civil point of view he was the Lord’s anointed. 
So Unk was punished for touching the ark. David, though 
anes the power of life and death, bowed before the —— 

athan when he said, “Thou art the man!” The i ; 
the tabernacle service, &c., were all parts of the service of the 
Jewish Church, as the hierarchy, surplices, and cathedrals, be- 
long to the English National Church, which is distinct from, yet 
united with the State, as churches, ministers, and manses in the 
Church of Scotland. 

But when the Saviour came, the middle wall of partition 
between Jew and Gentile, ecclesiastically considered, was broken 
down, the veil of the temple was rent in twain, and the Church 
was directed to expand itself until it should fill the world ; and 
every convert to its swelling ranks, from whatever nation he 
should come, was still a child of Abraham. The initiatory rite 
was changed to baptism. In this sense, he is not a Jew who is 
one outwardly. Yet the whole is the same Church, and sustains 
the same relation to Abraham as did true believers under the 
ancient dispensation. 

But our readers will observe one vital point in this discussion. 
Palestine, the Holy Land, is never among the promises made 
to the Church. Christians are indeed heirs of the world, heirs 
of all things, because they are one with Christ—nay, sharers of 
his Mediatorial Throne—but this Heirship of Christ over the 
universe is never narrowed to the poor little land of Palestine. 
Here is one of the fundamental errors of the Millenarians, and; 
it seems to us, the point, at the same time, where those who 
deny the literal Restoration, fail to distinguish, and fall into 
error. Both mingle the temporal and the spiritual, and so con+ 
fuse the whole subject. 

How, then, was Palestine given to Abraham arid the Jews? 
Clearly, as a nation, and not asa Church. We, Americans, hope 
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we are Christians, and as such heirs of all things, even the Uni- 
verse, with Christ. But how do we own houses and lands in 
common with our fellow-countrymen who have entered into the 
labours and sufferings of our Revolutionary fathers? Clearly, 
as Americans, and not as Christians. So we understand Abra- 
ham’s Charter to Palestine. In the epistle to the Hebrews, 
third and fourth chapters, the Apostle argues that the “ rest” 
which peculiarly belongs to the people of God, was not Palestine, 
but heaven. “For if Joshua”—as it should be translated— 
“had given them rest, then could he not have spoken of another 
day.” So in the eleventh of Hebrews, the patriarchs, even in 
the possession of Canaan, are represented as strangers and pil- 
grims, and as seeking a city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. It seems clear, therefore, that the Church, 
as such, has nothing whatever to do with Palestine. It was 
a national and not an ecclesiastical promise and gift to Abraham. 

One of the sources of difficulty in making a proper distinction 
between the national and the ecclesiastical among the Jews, 
arises from the fact that the Almighty was their political ruler ; 
their government was a Theocracy. But let the reader examine 
his laws given to the Jews. They are threefold :— 

1. Moral and of universal obligation.—These are ecclesiastical. 

2. Ceremonial or belonging to that dispensation of the Church. 
These are also ecclesiastical. 

3. Municipal or political, belonging only to the Jewish people, 
and of no force for us, except as we may ascertain from them 
principles of political wisdom. 

Now let us look at Abraham’s Charter: Gen. xv. 5. “ And 
He brought him forth abroad, and said, Look now toward hea- 
ven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them. And 
He said unto him, So shall thy seed be.” Here is the natural 
seed—the Jews. We have already given the apostle’s argument 
from the spiritual seed, which he says is one, even Christ. But 
here the “seed” is like the stars in heaven for multitude. This 
is the Jewish people as such, evidently. The Almighty then 
made a covenant with Abraham and said: “ Know of a surety 
that thy seed shall be a stranger im a land that is not theirs, and 
shall serve them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years : 
and also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge ; 
and afterward shall they come out with great substance. In 
the fourth generation they shall come hither again: for the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full.” No one will doubt 
that the Jews, the natural seed of Abraham, are here meant. 
The narrative proceeds: “In the same day, the Lord made a 
covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have I given 
this land, from the river of Feypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates: the Kenites, and the Kenizzites, and the Kadmon- 
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ites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Rephaims, 
and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Girgashites, and 
the Jebusites.” 

From which it appears, 

1, That the Church have nothing whatever to do with the 
land of Palestine as a possession. 

2. To this land of Palestine the Jews, as a nation, have a good 
title from its Creator and theirs, unless they have done some- 
thing to forfeit that title, since there can be no doubt of the 
identity of the nation. 

The question to be settled is, Have the Jews forfeited as a 
nation, their title to Palestine? To answer this question “there 
is no other guide” than the same book which contains this grant 
of title and sovereignty. 

In Genesis xxvi. 3-19, we find the grant confirmed to Isaac, 
the son of Abraham. 4s Isaac is never called the father of the 
faithful, we must understand that the natural seed is meant ;: 
“ Unto thee, and unto thy seed, I will give all these countries, 
and I will confirm the oath which I sware to Abraham thy 
father.” In Genesis xxviii. 13, sq., the land is confirmed to Jacob, 
the grandson of Abraham, in similar terms. Under Joshua, the 
Jews were put into‘actual possession of a part of the land, and 
continued in possession until under Solomon they occupied the 
whole territory, or nearly all, from the Nile to the Euphrates, 

We must now look to the tenure by which they held the 
country. 

In Leviticus, chap. xxvi., awful curses are denounced against 
the Jews if they should commit certain crimes, which they did 
commit, and these curses were fulfilled and are probably still 
fulfilling, yet it is remarkable that it is added at the close, verses 
40, sq.: “If they shall confess their iniquity, and the iniquity 
of their fathers, with their trespass which they trespassed —— 
me, and that also they have walked contrary unto me ; and that 
I also have walked contrary unto them, and have brought them 
into the land of their enemies; if then their uncircumcised 
hearts be humbled, and they then accept of the punishment of 
their iniquity : then will I remember my covenant with Jacob, 
and also my covenant with Isaac, and also my covenant with 
Abraham will I remember; and I will remember the lamd. 
When they be in the land of their enemies, I will not cast them 
away, neither will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to 
break my covenant with them: for I am the Lord their God.” 

The most awful denunciations probably of the Jews in the 
Scriptures, are contained in the twenty-eighth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy. After these denunciations, and also the i 
which are —— if they should prove righteous, the peo, 
were all collected, “ Your captains of your tribes, your elders, and 
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_ your officers, with all the men of Israel, your little ones, your 
wives, and thy stranger that is in thy camp, from the hewer of 
thy wood unto the drawer of thy water ; that thou shouldest enter 
into covenant with the Lord thy God, and into his oath, which 
the Lord thy God maketh with thee thisday. Neither with you 
only do I make this covenant and this oath ; but with him that 
standeth here with us this day before the Lord our God, and 
also with him that is not here with us this day.” Thatis, the 
covenant was made with the nation, and not with individuals. 
“ That the generation to come of your children that shall rise up 
after you, and the stranger that shall come from a far land, when 
they shall see the plagues of that land, even all nations shall say, 
Wherefore hath the Lord dealt thus unto this land? Then men 
shall say, Because they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord 
God of their fathers, and the Lord rooted them out of this land 
in anger and in wrath and in great indignation, and cast them 
into another land, as it is this day.” 

Now then is this final ! 

“ And it shall come to pass, when all these things are come 
upon thee, the blessing and the curse, which I have set before 
thee, and thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations 
whether the Lord thy God hath driven thee, and shalt return 
unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice, according to 
all that I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with 
all thine heart and with all thy soul ; that then the Lord thy God 
will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, and will 
return, and gather thee from all the nations whether the Lord 
thy God hath scattered thee. If any of thime be driven out 
unto the utmost parts of heaven, from thence will the Lord thy 
pd ene thee, and from thence will he fetch thee. And the 
Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers 
possessed, and thou shalt possess it, and he will do thee good 
and multiply thee above thy fathers.” 

The condition of the restoration then is repentance, true reli- 
gion. But it is agreed on all hands—with exceptions that need 
not detain us—that the Jews, as a nation, will be converted to 
Christianity, at some time yet future. The condition then will 
be complied with. 

-We are to remember the solemnity of the circumstances. 
This is a national renewal of the covenant made separately with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the Almighty announces in 
awful language his ultimate purpose. 

It is very strikingly confirmative, in an analogical point of 
view, of the distinction we have drawn between the spiritual and 
the national promise to Abraham, that there is a third and en- 
tirely distinct covenant with him, accompanied with a promise 
that is absolute, or irrespective of any obedience on the part. of 
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the persons involved, which is national or political, having no 
reference to the Church whatever, and which has been i 
ever since, and is fulfilling at this day. We allude, of course, 
to the promise in the line of Ishmael: “ And he shall be a 
wild man [a man wild as the wild ass] ; his hand shall be against 
every man, and every man’s hand shall be against him ; and he 

dwell in the presence of his brethren.” Abraham then is 
the father : 

1. Of the faithful, or the Church, spiritually. In this line 
are the spiritual promises through Christ his seed, heirship to 
the pearly apr heaven, and to all thi 

2. Of the Jews, nationally. In this line there is a promise 
of ultimate national conversion to Christianity, and, as we sup- 
pose, of restoration to the land of Palestine. 

3. Of the Arabs, In this line are the promises of freedom, 
invincibility, and visible and powerful national existence. 

All these promises have been and will be accomplished, each 
in its own fine. They are to be kept distinct in all our 
eee he truth in regard 

ne prominent difficulty in ae ing the in rr 

to the ceteatiie of the J von is the fact that the words Judah, 
Israel, Zion, Jerusalem, &c., are often applied in Seripture, 
just as Christians apply them now, to the Church. This, how- 
ever, does not make it impossible to ascertain the meaning of 
prophecy on this subject, but only requires caution in the investi- 
gation, and application of those principles of common-sense in 
interpretation, to which we have y referred. 

The grand objection, however to the interpretation we are 
advocating is, that the prophecies, in regard to the restoration 
of the Jews to Palestine, were fulfilled im the restoration after 
the captivity, and that all that are not so fulfilled, are to be 
understood merely of their conversion to Christianity. There 
is a mixture of these two objections, which seems almost, at times, 
disingenuous. 

We will admit that, on the hypothesis of the literal restora- 
tion, there are passages which seem to be figurative, such as the 
latter chapters of the prophecy of Ezekiel, and of the prophecy 
of Zechariah ; but here again, we must say, that common-sense 
principles of interpretation are to prevail. It will not do to say, 
_ that because. there is some figurative language, therefore every- 
thing is figurative. For example, in that beautiful in 
Isaiah, “To give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; 
that they might be called trees of righteousness, the planting of 
the Lord, that he might be glorified.” Here pos figurative 
language. Yet to an interpreter of sound mind, it is as clear 
as plain narrative : the mourners are to rejoice, and to be estab- 
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lished in goodness and to abound in good works) How absurd 
to say, that because we admit that the language is highly figura- 
tive, therefore it has no definite meaning, and that we must 
take the “ashes,” “oil,” “trees,” as literal ashes, oil, and trees, 
or else admit that the passage has no definite meaning! The 
answer is obvious. We are to ascertain the writer’s intention, 
which is clear enough to a man of common-sense. So in regard 
to the literal and figurative in the future of the Jews, the canon 
of interpretation we take to be this: We are to ascertain, . 

1, Whether there was to be any literal restoration ; 

2. If so, whether all the conditions of it, as laid down in pro- 
phecy, were fairly met by the return from captivity ; 

3. If not, and there is certainly a future literal restoration, 
then all the passages on that subject are to be so interpreted 
as to give a fair, good sense, in accordance with the congruity 
of the whole subject. 

That a literal restoration is taught in Deuteronomy and else- 
where, no one denies. 

The stress of the argument then comes upon our second 
point, viz.: Whether all the conditions of the literal restoration, 
as laid down in prophecy, were fairly met in the return from 
the captivity ? 

We think that the negative can be fairly maintained. 

I. All the denunciations against the Jews in Deuteronomy 
and elsewhere, do not seem to have been fulfilled before the 
captivity. 

We do not know that this can be absolutely proven, and we 
do not offer this argument as absolutely certain. But let the 
reader consider : 

1. “ Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a 
by-word among all nations.” 

2. “ The generation to come of your children—the stranger 
from a far land—even all nations”—shall look on Palestine 
and wonder over it. nae 

3. Their plagues were to be great es, “ and o con- 
tinuance, Lg haar and of at et ste The 
Hebrew seems to be “perennial.” Cf. Isa. xxxiii. 16: Jer. xv. 
18 in the Hebrew. 

Michailis renders “ constantes, permanentes, que non minu- 
entur aut levabuntur donec te confecerint.” Rosen. Schol. gives 
the very same words, (by the way, without acknowledgment 
to Mich.). 

These curses do not seem to be exhausted ; indeed, their 
main force seems to have come after the captivity. If so, the 
remarkable words of restoration, partially fulfilled in the days of 


Nehemiah, (Neh i. 8, 9,) are-yet as to their full force, future. 
Palestine is theirs; their normal position is there; w 
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- are driven thence, they have a noha plead, in repentance 
and faith, this promise to bring them back. 

4. Without wishing to dogmatise, or to hold by uncertain 
figures or analogies, we think the simple and obvious interpre- 
tation, the one that a man would fall on who had no theory to 
support, of Deut. xxviii. 49, to the end of the chapter, is that 
it was not fully accomplished until the siege of Jerusalem under 
the Romans, and the consequent dispersion. 

Observe the description of the nation. From the end of the 
earth, distant and strange. As swift as the eagle flieth. We 
do*not insist upon the Roman eagle, though a poet like Moses 
would see it, if this scene were in vision, and certainly it is a 
most conspicuous idea in connection with Rome. Nor do we 
imsist upon our Saviour’s remarkable expression, though while 
speaking on this very subject of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he was interrupted by the Apostles who, deeply interested, 
asked, “ Where, Lord?” To which he replied, “ Wherever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” We 
merely ask, What is the probability ? Did not Moses and our 
Lord see the serried hosts of the conquerors of the world, and 
at the head of every legion reflecting back the sunlight, the 
imperial eagles? And certainly the .remainder of the descrip- 
tion, point by point, best answers to those great events, and has 
always been so understood. 

Il. There are promises of extraordinary ena: a the 
Restoration. This is palpable in numerous places. These pro- 
mises are usually explained as intended in a spiritual sense. 
It is not material to our present purpose whether they are ma- 
terial or spiritual. The argument is, that they were not ful- 

filled at the return from the captivity, and, therefore, as these 
blessings which are to accompany the restoration have never 
been received, the restoration must be future. 

For example, take the locus classicus in Isa. xi. It is ad- 
mitted universally that this chapter refers to the times of the 
Messiah. It begins: “ And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse.” The character of the Saviour is described 
to the 6th verse, “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom,” &c. From the sixth to the tenth verses is 

one of the most glowing descriptions of the Messianic times : 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 

And the leo shall lie down with the kid; 

And the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together ; 

And a little child shall lead them. . 

And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 

Their young ones shall lie down together ; 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 

And the meaet child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den, 
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They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain : 
For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
As the waters cover the sea. 


“ It is evident,” Mr Barnes says, and he is one of the most 
uncompromising opponents of the literal translation, “that a 
time is here spoken of that has not yet fully come.” The 
10th verse speaks expressly of the calling of the Gentiles : 


And in that day there shall be a root of Jessse, 
Which shall stand for an ensign of the people; 
To it shall the Gentiles seek : 
And his rest shall be glorious. 


We then come to the 11th verse: 


And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lord shall set his hand again the second time, 
To recover the remnant of the people, 

Which shall be left; from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
And from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
And from Shinar, and from Hamath, 

And from the islands of the sea. 

And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, 

And shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 

And gather together the dispersed of Judah 

From the four corners of the earth. 


On this Mr Barnes says :—“ The prophet, having in the pre- 
vious verse stated the effect of the reign of the Messiah on the 
Gentile world, proceeds to state the result on the scattered 
Jews.” We have made much progress, the reader will see, 
when we have a universal agreement that this passage does 
refer to the Jews, the literal descendants of Abraham, and not 
to the Church under a figurative name. “Jn that day.” Mr 
Barnes says :—“ The futwre time referred to in the whole pro- 
phecy. e expression here means, that in that future time 
when the Messiah should appear, or when the world should be 
put under him as Mediator—somewhere in that time—the 
event should take place that is here predicted.” 

We come now to the interesting expression, “the second 
time.” Mr Barnes, with his usual candour and fearlessness in 
following wherever the Scriptures appear to him to lead, gives 
his opinion that the former time referred to, cannot mean the 
deliverance from Egypt under Moses, “for at that time there 
was no recovery from scattered and distant nations Besides, 
if that was the reference by the former deliverance, then the 
deliverance here mentioned as the ‘ second,’ would be that from 
the Babylonish captivity. But on the return from that cap- 
tivity, there was not a collecting of the Jews from all the na- 
tions here specified. It is evident, therefore, I think, that by 
the former deliverance the prophet refers to the return from 
the captivity of Babylon ; and by the second to some still more 
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future recovery that should take place under the administration 
of the Messiah. This is further confirmed from the fact, that 
the whole scope of the prophecy points to that future period.” 
This seems to us unanswerable, and, therefore, we do not 
dwell on it. “ The remnant of his people.” Mr. Barnes says :— 
“That is, the remnant of the Jews: In all the predictions 
respecting the calamities that should ever come upon them, the 
idea is always held out that they would not cease to be a 
separate people. That a remnant of the Jewish people, with 
the national peculiarities and customs, should still survive. 
How entirely this has been fulfilled, the remarkable history of 
the Jewish people everywhere testifies.” “The islands of the 
sea.” Mr 1 after a careful examination, concludes that 
this means “ distant regions beyond the sea, whether coasts or 
islands, and especially the maritime countries of the West.” 
See Isa. xli. 1. “Keep silence before me, O islands.” “ Here 
it is evidently used in the sense of distant nations or lands; the 
i la were far from Palestine.” In fact the force of it 
in this place is, that there is a summoning, by a sublime figure, 
of the br distant idolatrous nations to see God’s deliverance of 


the Jews from Babylon under Cyrus. See Isa. xl. 15. 


Behold the nations are as a drop of the bucket, 
And are counted as the small dust of the balance ; 
Behold he taketh up the isles 

As a very little thing. 


The “ nations ” and “ isles” are set over against each other 
in the parallelism. The term is general for the distant parts of 
the earth. Still more striking is Isa. xlii. 4, “The isles shall 
wait for his law,” which Mr Barnes translates “ distant nations.” 
ch, xi. 5. “The isles shall wait upon me.” In fact, it is the 
ordinary word in Isaiah for remote nations, and the expressions 
therefore in this eleventh chapter are as general as those in 
Deuteronomy ; they include the Jews everywhere. The next 
verse makes it as general as possible. “He shall set up an 
ensign for the nations,” that is, “ all who were not Jews,” 
Barnes) “ The outcasts of Israel—the dispersed of Judah.” 
“The Jews who are scattered among the nations” (Ib) 
“ From the four corners of the earth.” “It means that they 
should be collected to God from each of the four parts of the 
earth—the east and the west, and the north and the south.” 
(Ib.) Still, he thinks, the prophecy means only their conver- 
sion to Christianity. 

There are numerous other passages in Scripture, familiar to 
all, where the same extraordinary things are promised to the 
Jews, in connection with the establishment of the Messiani¢ 


reign. 
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Jeremiah may be called the national prophet of the Jews. 
No other seer seems so tenderly alive to the welfare of his na- 
tion. It would be natural, therefore, to look into the writings 
of so devoted a patriot for some clear developments on this 
subject. We are not disappointed. Chapters xxx. and xxxi. 
are devoted to this subject. Chapter xxx. thus opens :—“ The 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will bring again the captivity 
of my people Israel and Judah, saith the Lord; and I will 
cause them to return to the land that I gave to their fathers, 
and they shall possess it.” This is palpably literal ; the only 
question that can be raised is, whether it was fulfilled on the 
return from Babylon and Assyria. The 9th verse says, “the 
shall serve the Lord their God, and David their king, whom 
will raise up unto them.” It is remarkable that both Stephen 
and Paul in their sermons, in the Acts of the Apostles, trace 
the history of the Jews until they come to David, and then 
proceed to shew that the remarkable statements of David which 
cannot be applicable to himself, are referable to the Messiah. 
We take this passage to mean that the Jews, at the time spoken 
of, should serve the Messiah, David’s Son and Lord, the spiritual 
David, the Redeemer, not reigning at Jerusalem personally, 
but reigning everywhere spiritually. The 11th verse states, 
“Though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee.” The 
27th verse of the 31st chapter speaks of a great enlargement of 

pulation and of prosperity, and then in the 31st verse we 

ave that wonderful prophecy, which, as it seems to us, the 
opponents of the literal restoration have never explained away. 

It will be remembered that we base the right of Israel to the 
Promised Land solely upon the covenant of God with Abraham, 
renewed to Isaac and Jacob, and in Deuteronomy to the whole 
nation asa nation. Jeremiah refers to this as follows : 

“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of 
Judah ; not according to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand, to bring them 
out of the land Egypt [we beg the reader to notice that this is 
thenational covenant]; (which my covenant they brake, although 
I was a husband unto them, saith the Lord;) but this shall 
be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel ; 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his. brother, 
saying, Know the ton: : for they shall all know me, from 


the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” 
We presume that no man in his right mind will refer this to 
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the restoration from the Babylonish captivity. It reférs ob- 
—_ to the Messianic times. This all, we presume, will agree 
wit 

We take the very next verse :—‘“ Thus saith the Lord, which 
giveth the sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the 
moon and of the stars for a light by night, which guideth the 
sea when the waves thereof roar; The Lord of Hosts is his 
name: if those ordinances depart from before me, saith the 
Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from being a 
nation before me for ever.” This is a very solemn asseveration 
that it is more certain that the nationality of Israel shall 
remain, than that sun, moon and stars shall remain, fulfilling . 
their purpose in heaven. In the Messianic times then, at some 
time yet future, the Jews will remain a Christian, yet distinct 
nation. This is a part of the new covenant which God volun- 
tarily makes with the children of Abraham, his friend. The 
chapter concludes with a description of the rebuilding of the 
city of Jerusalem. 

Now, it will be observed, that it is not our principle of inter- 
pretation to pare anything to the quick, nor to insist upon 
doubtful symbols. We only ask the reader to look at the scope 
of this prophecy, and see whether the whole taken together will 
admit of any consistent meaning, either by referring it to the 
restoration from the captivity, or by making it mean only the 
national conversion of the Jews in the Messianic times. Not 
the former, because the prophecy of their wniversal conversion 
is utterly inconsistent with anything that took place after the 
captivity up to the present time ; and not the latter, for these 
reasons :— 

Here is a new covenant, new with reference to the covenant 
with Abraham, again ratified after the deliverance from 
with the nation—in which God is pleased to agree—that they 
shall become Christians, the first and greatest provision ; that 
they shall remain a nation after their conversion (but how, if 
they are intermingled with other Christian nations?) ; and then 
that they shall be restored to their own land :—“ 1 will cause 
them to: return to the land that I gave to their fathers, and 
they shall possess it.” We submit that these two chapters are 
one prophecy ; that they are to be interpreted throughout in 
~ consistency, each part with every other, and that their teaching 
seems to be the following, viz: :—The natiqnal Abrahamic cove- 
nant is merged into a new one with three stipulations ; 1. The 
universal conversion of the Jews. 2. Their nationality. 3. 
Their restoration to their own land. ; 

We now quote the remarkable declaration in Deut. xxx. 4, 5, 

ially fulfilled in the restoration under Nehemiah, but from 
its latter part obviously only partially fulfilled :—“If any of 
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thine be driven out into the utmost parts of heaven, from thence 
will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will he 
fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring thee into the 
land which thy fathers seabed, and thou shalt possess it ; and 
he will do thee good and multiply thee above thy fathers.” 
This is the promise, when all the curses have come upon them, 
and they repent in the distant lands and turn to God. They 
shall then come into the new covenant of Jeremiah, and God 
will multiply them above their fathers. But were the Jews, 
after the captivity, ever as as under Solomon? 
Surely not. We gather, then, that the fulness of this pro- 
phecy, connected directly with a literal restoration, places it in 
a time yet future. And we press the thought that the solemn 
declaration of the Most High by Jeremiah as to the nationality 
of the Jews in the Messianic times implies a segregation. How 
could the English, or French, or Dutch be a separate nation 
when scattered the world over and intermingled with every 
other nation. Nationality is asswred the Jews by one of the 
most striking and solemn declarations in 8S re. We 
may be quite wrong, and no one should be too confident of his 
own judgment ; but we see no escape from this argument, viz. : 
—The universal conversion of the Jews to the true religion is 
promised. In immediate connection with this, by one of the 
most solemn asseverations in all Scripture, the ea pledges 
their perpetual nationality after their conversion. But their 
distinct nationality, while scattered, depends upon their Judaism. 
Their conversion and nationality together are impossible with- 
out a land of their own. And that land is theirs by the new 
covenant which replaces the old. 

III. A third argument is, that there are prophecies of the 
reunion of the two tribes with the ten tribes the capti- 

ity, which have never been fulfilled. 

e will consider here the remarkable prophecy of Ezekiel, 
beginning with chapter xxxvi. That there are many difficulties 
conn with the interpretation of this mysterious prophet 
no wise man will deny, and the precise import of the closing 
chapters, as of those of Zechariah, perhaps only their fulfilment 
will reveal. But it is hardly right to give up what we may 
understand, because of what is obscure. 

Ezekiel prophesied, we know, during the captivity, on the 
banks of the Chebar. In chapter xxxvi. 24-28, he says :-—*“I 
will take you from among the heathen, and gather you out of 
all countries, and will bring you into your own land. Then 
will I sae! clean water upon you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you ; and I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I rie aiid utc tadheer barter And I will put 
my Spirit within you, cause you to walk in my statutes, 
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and ye shall keep my judgments and do them.” What wecon- 
tend for is in the in ion of these prophecies. 
We ask whether it is possible that these 25th, 26th, and 27th 
verses, just quoted, can by any straining be made to apply in 
their full force to the times of restoration from the ancient cap- 
tivity? They are surely of the same class with the other pro- 
phecies of the kingdom of the Messiah. Yet what follows in 
the very next verse, the 28th ?—“ And ye shall dwell in the 
land that I gave to your fathers ; and ye shall be my people, 
and I will be io nar After aenena in to 
the prosperity that would accompany this restoration, the pro- 
shit: hase the vision of the Valley of Dry Bones. He is hen 
directed to take two sticks and write upon one, for Judah, and 
upon the other, for Joseph or Ephraim, and join both together 
in his hand, the interpretation of which is declared to be :—“I 
will take the children of Israel from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on every side, and bring 
them into their own : and I will make them one nation 
in the land upon the mountains of Israel ; and one king shall 
be king to them all: and they shall be no more two nations, 
. . . and David my servant shall be king over them ; and they 
shall all have one shepherd . . . and they shall dwell in the 
land that I have given unto Jacob my servant, wherein your 
fathers have dwelt ; and they shall dwell therein ; even A 
and their children, and their children’s children, for ever: and 
my servant David shall be their prince for ever. Moreover, I 
make a covenant of peace with them ; it shall be an ever- 
ee with them ; and I will place them, and mul- 
tiply and will set my sanctuary in the midst of them for 
evermore. I will be their and they ar be my people.” 
In regard to the lhecy repeated several times, that David 
should be king dene the Jews, the scope of the explanations of 
the apostles in their sermons recorded in the Acts, shews that 
by David is here meant our Saviour, and that the idea is equi- 
valent to their becoming Christians under the Redeemer, their 
King and Head. 
. In this passage of Ezekiel, we have the same new covenant 
spoken of by Jeremiah, with similar blessings—the conversion 
of the Jews first ; and secondly, in place of the asseveration of 
nationality, a promise of the reunion of the two tribes with 
the ten tribes, which certainly has never taken place ; and, 
thirdly, a perpetual residence in their own land. These re- 
united tribes the Almighty then ises to make “ one nation,” 
as in Jeremiah. Then follows the remarkable about 
Gog and Magog, which is universally interpreted as belongi 
to the last times, extending through the nn the 
89th to the 23d verse. God will destroy these opposers, 
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and then follows this prophecy, to be fulfilled obviously in the 
millennial times :—“ Therefore, thus saith the Lord Now, 
will I bring again the captivity of Jacob, and have mercy u 
the whole house of Israel; after that they have borne their 
shame, and all their t whereby they have oe 
against me, when they dwelt safely in their land and none 
made them afraid. When I have brought them again from 
the people, and gathered them out of their enemies’ lands, and 
am sanctified in them in the sight of many nations; then shall 
they know that I am the Lord their God, which caused them 
to be led into captivity among the heathen: but I have 
gathered them into their own land, and have left none of them 
any more there. Neither will I hide my face any more from 
them : for I have poured out my Spirit upon the house of 
Israel, saith the Lord God.” 

Whatever interpretation may be reasonably given to the 

words “for ever,” “an everlasting covenant,” and similar ex- 

ressions, we do not see how their force can ibly be exhausted 
in anything which has taken place since the Babylonish capti- 
vity. They must point to future and more glorious times. t 
Gey are connected with restoration to the land of Palestine, and 
with Jewish nationality after conversion. 

IV. It is brought forward as a strong ent against the 
literal restoration of the Jews that, as is peer is no 
reference to it in the New Testament. How far this is true, 
let us now inquire. 

The object of the New Testament is spiritual. It announces 
the Advent of the Messiah, and the consequent breaking down 
of the middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile. The 
great p of the special calling of the Jews, as the favoured 
people of God, was then accomplished, and the vail of the 
temple was rent in twain. Henceforth the Church was to be 
wide as the world. 

The New Testament, therefore, has very little to do with the 
Jews, except to trace and expand the and shadows inter- 
woven with their economy. A wider and grander object opens 
upon the world, and the Church is no longer under pupi 
Still the Jews are “ beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” and not one 
jot or tittle of the promises of the Most High to Abraham His 
friend shall fail. fa the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 


Romans, Paul discusses the subject of the destiny of Israel. 
The substance is, that there is but one Church. That the Gen- 
tile Church is grafted into the Jewish ; that a portion of the 
Jews should become Christian—‘“a remnant according to the 
election of grace ;’ but the nation, as such, should remain in 
unbelief “until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” That 
this national conversion of God’s ancient covenant people should 
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be a stu event, not only as themselves, but as 
separa world, Theis sqjectiat, ayn mally, was the 
reconciling of the world ; their ion, nationally, shall 
duce an upon the whole world, which shall be, “ life 
the dead.” Whatever else we are to conclude from this, cer- 
tainly it is not that the Almighty has forgotten his promise to 
Abraham and to the Jews themselves, or they are an unim- 
portant people in questions of eschatology. 

A very interesting question here is the one as to the meanin, 
of the expression, “ fulness of the Gentiles.” The original wo 
does not help us much. There are only two senses in which it 
can be ; one is in the sense of fulfilment, the other of 
multitude. The latter is the more common use of the word. 
The former, however, is not uncommon, as for instance (Stuart 
im loc.) Rom. xiii. 10: “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Gal. iv. 4. “In the fulness of time [the same word] God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman,” &., Eph. i 10. “That in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times, he might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth.” On the supposition that the sense is mwl- 
titude, what is the meaning of “be come in?” ‘Come in” to 
what? The Koppian Commentary says, “into the kingdom of 
God.” If it means fulfilment, of course the idea is fulfilment 
of the time of the Gentiles. ‘ 

The passage is very interesting in every point of view. Be- 
fore comparing it with another remarkable passage, we wish to 
call the reader’s attention to Acts i 6,7. Our Saviour had 
risen from the dead, and for forty days was on the earth speak- 
ing to the apostles, “of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God.” en he was about to ascend, as it would appear, 
the apostles asked him, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel?” Now, it is very remarkable that 
the Redeemer did not treat the question as absurd, but replied, 
“It is not for you to know the times or seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power, but ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you,” &. The appa- 
rent meaning is, “ I do not say that your question is not an in- 
teresting one, that this matter of the restoration of Israel is not 
to take place, but it is not your business now. You are to 
receive the Holy Spirit, to preach the Gospel, to establish a 
8 kingdom in the world, embracing’ Jew and Gentile. 

e other is in the Father’s hands, and will be manifest in due 
time.” 

We now beg the reader’s attention to the words of our Sa- 
viour in Luke xxi. 24. Let uscatch the spirit of their utterance. 
The Redeemer has been in the temple. Coming out, he, with 
Peter and James and John and Andrew, (Matt, xxiv. 1—3; 
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Mark xiii. 13; Luke xxi 1—7 ;) sat. down on the Mount of 
Olives, over against the temple. It is well known that from 
the Mount of Olives the city of Jerusalem and the temple were 
in full view. The es spoke with admiration of the splen- 
dour and strength of the temple. To which he replied, that the 
days should come when not one stone of it should be left upon 
another. Then they ask him, when this dreadful event should 
be, and what should be the sign of its coming. The reader will 
observe that all this is purely literal They had just left the 
temple ; they out from it and crossing the brook Kedron, 
went up the Mount of Olives to some pleasant where they 
sat down together, and looked at the temple glittering in the 
sunshine, and the busy multitudes around its base. His heart 
had been greatly touched, for he had just uttered these tremen- 
dous denunciations, “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites !” And he had just made the fearful declaration, 
that upon that generation should come, “all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel, unto. the 
blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
temple and the altar.” And this was closed with that burst of 
grief, “ Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” And, “ Behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate.” 

Sitting down thus upon Olivet, he announces the close of 
that dispensation and its awful termination in the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and, carried forward in vision, he mingles with it the 
termination of a still greater dispensation in a still more awful 
catastrophe, even the end of the Christian dispensation, and the 
Day of Judgment, the taking down of the Christian temple, and 
the conflagration of the greater than Jerusalem, [If all the 
circumstances be considered, whatever is perplexing to the 
Christian in the mingling of these two things will grow elear. 
What so natural, now, as that in sweeping along the track of 
downward time, in looking at these t dispensations, the 
Jewish and the Christian, with their end, and in describing the 
theatres on which these mighty dramas were to be enacted, with 
their solemn end, blazing in fire, that something should be said 
as to the fate of the beloved land? Beloved by them all, for 
they had a patriot’s interest in the soil ; beloved, too, as the 
scene of affecting, glorious, and fearful events ; beloved as the 
gift of God to Abraham, his friend, through whom this group, 
even He as man, claimed a right of inheritance! Yet, it is re- 
markable, and one of the strongest evidences of its divinity, that 
everything but high spiritual ideas are excluded from the New 
Testament, everything else coming in but incidentally, for Luke 
alone of the three evangelists who mentions this prophecy, records 
the statement in question. It is this: “ They shall fall by the 
edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations : 
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and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, wntil 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” Multitudes of the Jews, 
the chosen people, shall be slain, the remnant shall be carried 
captive into all nations, and what shall become of lonely, deso- 
late Jerusalem, what of the land promised to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, by the Old and the New Covenant? “It shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles” Lord! how long? “ Until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” Here is no figure or 
symbol. They sat on literal Olivet; they spake of the visible 
temple, and the visible Jerusalem, and the Redeemer told of the 
Roman eagles —s to their prey. Then looking down the 
track of time, he saw the Greek empire ; he saw Saracen and 
Crusader, the long, weary desolation ; the wonder, scorn, and pity 
of the traveller from every land ; Turk, and Arab, and Druze, 
and Maronite ; the rush of French armies, and the patient toil 
of the missionary, as the whole world is swept by ambition, 
superstition, gain, curiosity, and Christian fai nation 
after nation, people after people, from those of the far distant 
East, to those of the Republic of the Western Hemisphere, all 
as by some irresistible power, into some vital contract with this 
wondrous land. He saw it all—and he saw beyond our times 
all that is brooding in the still mysterious future. ‘“ Trodden 
down!” “The houses of Jerusalem,” says Richardson, “ look as 
if they had been burnt down many centuries ago.” Stanley says: 
“On penetrating below the , the very soil on which the 
city stands is found to be com of ruins of houses, aqueducts, 
and pi reaching to a depth of thirty or forty feet below the 
foundations of the present houses. The old Jerusalem is buried 
in the overthrow of her seventeen captures.” Once, nearly, for 
every century since Christ sat on Olivet, she has been sacked, 
and almost every nation on the earth has rent her bosom with 
its iron heel. Ours, thank God, has been exempt from this 
curse of trampling on the fallen. We have been commissioned 
to bind up and not to destroy. 
Compare the descriptions of the Bible, with those of modern 

travellers : 

Beautiful for situation ! 

The joy of the whole earth 

Is Mount Zion! 

On the sides of the North, 

The city of the great King! 

Walk about Zion ! 

Go round about her! 


Mark ye well her bulwarks! 
Consider her palaces !— 


This is the language of triumphant exultation. But an Ameri- 
can imaginative traveller says, “ the sight struck me with horror,” 
while the calm Robinson, with his inevitable, topographical eye, 
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says, “The rocks everywhere come out above the surface, which 
in many parts is also thickly strewed with loose stones; and 
the aspect of the whole region is barren and dreary.” 

The word for “times,” is xasgo’. The primary gy is, the 
right measure, then fitness, the fit measwre of time, teme 
appointed. The interesting question in the case is this: Is the 
passage parallel with the one in the Epistle to the Romans? 

n the one case the apostle says, that blindness is upon Israel 
nationally, éxgis ob wntil, to the time that (Lidd. and Scott say 
it is so used in Hat.) +d «Ajgapa viv, sbviw siotrdn, the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come im, viz.: into the Church. Or, if the : 
suge be strictly parallel, wntil the fulness (of time) of the Gow: 
tiles be come m. The passage in Luke is, ayg: until (the same 
word as before a gece As roe (the verb corresponding 
to the noun sAjgwua) shall be fulfilled xaugol, the times ibviw of 
the Gentiles—(the same word). Certainly a striking likeness. 

Take either interpretation. In the one case, at a certain 
time, when the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled, Jerusalem 
shall cease to be trodden under foot, and, at the same time, the 
Jews will be nationally converted ; and this shall be life from 
the dead to the world. In the other case, at a certain time 
Jerusalem shall cease to be trodden under foot ; and this is called 
the fulfilment of the times of the Gentiles. But Paul says, that 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles is the time of the 
national conversion of the Jews, and of life from the dead to the 
world. We put it to every thoughtful man, whether the pro- 
bability from these passages is not, that the millennial glory is to 
be ushered oh | the national conversion of the Jews, and their 
repossession of their land, “ from the river of Feypt to the t 
river Euphrates,” no longer to be downtrodden for ever ! or it 
they shall confess their iniquity, and the iniquity of their fathers, 
* * then will I remember my covenant. with Jacob, and also 
my covenant with Isaac, and my covenant with Abraham 
will I remember ; and I will remember the land. The land 
also shall be left of them, and shall enjoy her Sabbaths, while 
she lieth desolate without them. And yet for all that, when 
they be in the land of their enemies, I will not cast them away, 
neither will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break 
my covenant with them. But I will, for their sakes, remember 
the covenant of their ancestors, whom I brought forth out of the 
land of Egypt in the sight of the heathen. J am the Lord.” 

There is a remarkable passage, which we cannot overlook in 
this connection. It is found in Rev. xi. 1, 2,—‘ And there was 

iven me a reed like unto a rod: and the angel stood, saying, 

ise and measure the temple of God, and the altar, and them 
that worship therein. But the court which is without the tem- 
ple, leave out and measure it not: for it is given wnto the 
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Gentiles: and the holy city shall they tread under foot forty- 
and-two months.” In the first part of this La mt 4 
there is an allusion to the latter chapters of the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, and, in the latter part, a most obvious one to the ex- 
ion of our Saviour, upon which we have been commenting. 

t will be remembered that the — John heard the declara- 
tion of the Saviour on Olivet. edo not mean at all to dog- 
matise as to this prophecy, or to prophesy ourselves from the 
805. We suppose that it is figurative la: , borrowed 

m the literal language used by our Saviour, and it means, 
* that as the literal Jerusalem s be trampled under foot by 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles fulfilled, so the 
Church shall be treated by the enemies of God until the pro- 
phetic “ forty-and-two months” are exhausted. It may be that 
the times synchronise in both but it is not our purpose 
to make out “the times and the seasons.” We are principally 
anxious to shew that the mere fact of this figurative use of the 
expression in the Apocalypse, cannot take away the literalness 
of our Saviour’s expression. We would observe, too, that, by 
wnanimous consent, the trampling under foot by the Gentiles 
in the ot gs is for a limited time,—forty-and-two months 
—and that all believe that it will terminate. Just so in the 
literal trampling under foot of the literal Jerusalem. Jt will 
terminate in ’s own good time, when “the times of the 
Gentiles are fulfilled.” 

In considering, in conclusion, certain questions of philosophy 
and politics that arise in view of this subject, it will be under- 
aso, that although we think fit to consider them, because we 
wish our discussion to be thorough, yet that we do not rely 
on these things, either way, in such a question. The whole 
matter turns on the fair interpretation of Scripture. If the 
Almighty says he will do a thing, He will do it, whether it be 
probable or not. If He has not promised to do it, the fact of 
—T is not of much consequence. It may be interesting, 

owever, to those who believe that the Almighty always has the 
best of reasons for what he does, to shew the probabilities of 
the case, as they lie in the minds of those who are inclined to 
believe in the literal restoration of the Jews, without any belief 
whatever in the notions of Millenarians—inclined to believe, 
we say, for we do not advocate the matter as absolutely certain, 
nor at all as a matter of faith. 

1. One objection made to this view is, that the middle wall 
of partition is broken down between Jew and Gentile, and that 
Christ is the heir of Abraham according to the promise. This 
subject we considered at length in the beginning of this article. 
We endeavoured to separate that which is merely national, from 
that which is spiritual on this subject. The fruitful source of 
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oe we believe, is the want of neers iminati aptitdiny, Gabe 

e lene 2 pc yPmedocl Aim sa ae ially, that we 
pragma e to throw some light. 4 

2. objection which is not to — of, respects the 
pueeeerte the prophecy of Zechexiah, and in the er 8 of 
Ezekiel, where minute descriptions are given of the rebuilding 
of the city, and of events that are difficult of understanding 
and interpretation, and it is asked, whether we must not take 
these literally also, and so become Millenarians. 

We grant the difficulty: Minds are differently constituted, 
and to us this has been the most serious of all. Where there © 
is a blending of figure and reality, of history and symbol, we 
have always felt that the greatest caution is required, and the 
utmost sobriety of interpretation. We abhor the method of 
allegorising away Scripture, and of torturing passages to sup- 
port theories. e change in our method of looking at this 
subject of the return of the Jews, from the figurative to the lite- 
ral view, arose in point of fact from our feeling that this figura- 
tive restoration did not follow the natural meaning of Scrip- 
ture, but tortured literal statements of history and prophecy 
into symbol. But we frankly acknowledge the difficulty now 
on Sg and without expecting fully to clear it up, we re- 
mark : , 

a. That on so difficult and obscure a subject as unfulfilled 
prophecy, it cannot be expected of an interpreter to make every- 
thing clear. Prophecy is not intended to be perfectly clear 
before its fulfilment. e must accept Bishop Butler's favourite 
method of a balance of probabilities. The difficulties in the 
way of the interpretation of a literal restoration are far less than 
those in the way of any other. 

b. One method of iming the difficulty is, by supposing 
that there is a double fulfilment, part at the restoration from 
captivity, and part in future times, and that the minute descrip- 
tions in Ezekiel, &c., were fulfilled at the return from captivity, 
and that from these the prophet looks forward to the future 
return. Such transitions are undoubted and frequent in Isaiah 
and the other prophets. The illustrious example is in our 
Saviour’s blending the siege of Jerusalem with the scenes of the 
Last Day. 

ce. Another method is by considering, in some general way, 
these descriptions as either answering to the literal event, or as 
typical of something in the future, without deciding which. 

e close of Zechariah must be figurative, we cannot help 
thinking. 

We throw out these thoughts rather as suggestions than as 
fully clearing up a most difficult point. 

3. Another objection, which has less weight with us, but which 
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has more, as we suppose, with many sensible people—meén of a 
practical and common-sense turn—we may thus state : 

i" very — thing strikes us - “eget useless, and over- 
strain ere was great and obvious meaning in choosing 
out a people from all the other nations before the coming of 
our Saviour, to preserve the oracles of God ; the true religion ; 
the idea of holiness, separation, and purity ; to maintain sacri- 
ficial rites, and to keep alive divine worship. There was mean- 
ing in assigning them a particular land, in preserving them in 
it and restoring them to it, after the Assyrian and Babylonish 
captivities. But all this was adumbrative and preparatory. 

en Christ came, the world was thrown open to the Church. 
In Him there is neither Jew nor Gentile, barbarian, i 
bond, nor free. Why go back to beggarly elements? Why 
Judaise ? having began in the spirit, do ye end in the flesh ? 
Why hover around this little Palestine? Why, like the super- 
stitious Crusaders, esteem one land holier than another? Is 
not Illinois a fairer and richer land than Palestine, and what is 
this muddy Jordan to the majestic Hudson? Why, in such an 
age of the world, when it is all thrown open to discovery, and 
ao enterprise fastens upon every important spot, and fbecty 
offers an asylum on these western shores, turn again to the 
effete and worn-out little tract of land, which once indeed was 
great, but which is now a myth, a dream of the past? Wh 
bring out into the open daylight of this bustling world, 
fancies of the study, such poetry of the overwrought brain, as 
that the Jews will settle again in the Holy Land? A few rich 
Israelites may go there, led by their sympathies ; there may be 
here and there a country seat on Carmel, or on the slope of Le- 
banon ; there may be here and there a resident of Jerusalem, 
who feels a national pride in the land, but the whole thing is 
out of time and out of place, out of nature, and out of philo- 
so . 

my us see. And, 

1. The size and fertility of the country. It is remarkable 
that almost every one considers the Holy Land as extending 
only from Dan to Beersheba, and from the Mediterranean to a 
little beyond Jordan. But the land given to Abraham, extends 
from “the river of Egypt to the great river Euphrates.” 
Dr Hodge thinks “the river of t,” means probably the 
Nile. But this is not material The land given to Abraham 
includes all Syria—a land as large as England. Its population 
in its ruin is nearly two millions—we are ing now, not 
poetry, but Harper's Gazetteer—and it is that it is ca- 
pable of sustaining ten times its present gee, twenty 
millions “The mountains are rugged, but at their feet are 
many fertile tracts, the basins of small rivers; and here are 
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several plains of high fertility, as those of Haouran in the 
east, Antioch and Aleppo in the north, Esdraelon and Sharon 
in the south. ia comprises a large extent of very fertile 
soil. What is ed the ‘ Desert,’ is not a sandy waste, but a 
region destitute of settled inhabitants and villages, yet with a 
surface of fine black mould, covered with rank and herbs, 
affording cover for numerous wild animals, a pasturage for 
many flocks and herds.” “ Wheat, barley, maize, millet, lentils, 
and sesamum are raised in the plains. Cotton and the mulberry 
flourish on the coast, and silk is produced on the slopes of Le- 
banon.” The imports from Britain alone in 1847 were worth 
two millions of dollars.) In Damascus alone are 4000 looms 
engaged in manufacturing silk. 

e following is a sketch from Stanley, of Damascus, the 
capital of Syria, beyond Jordan :— 


“ At last a cleft opens in the rocky hills between two precipitous 
cliffs—up the side of one of these cliffs the road winds ; on the sum- 
mit of the cliff there stands a ruined chapel. Through the arches 
of that chapel, from the very edge of the mountain range, you look 
down on the plain of Damascus. It is here seen in its widest and 
fullest perfection, with the visible explanation of the whole secret of 
its great and enduring charm, that which it must have had when it 
was the solitary seat of civilisation in Syria, and which it will have 
as long as the world lasts. The river is visible at the bottom with its 
green banks, rushing through the cleft; it bursts forth, and as ifina 
moment scatters over the plain, through a circle of thirty miles, the 
same verdure which had hitherto been confined to its single channel. 
It is like the bursting of a shell—the eruption of a voleano—but an 
eruption not of death but of life. 

“ Far and wide in front extends the wide plain, its horizon bare, 
its lines of surrounding hills bare, all bare far away on the road to 
Palmyra and Bagdad. In the midst of this plain lies at your feet 
the vast lake or island of deep verdure, walnuts and apricots waving 
above, corn and grass below ; and in the midst of this mass of foliage 
rises, striking out its white arms of streets hither and thither, and its 
white minarets above the trees which embosom them, the city of 
Damascus. On the right towers the snowy height of Hermon, over- 
looking the whole scene. Close behind are the sterile limestone 
mountains—so that you stand literally between the living and the 
dead. And the ruined arches of the ancient chapel, which serve as 
a centre and framework to the prospect and retrospect, still 
serve the magnificent story which, whether truth or fiction, is well 
worthy of this sublime view. Here, hard by the sacred heights of 
Salehiyeh—consecrated by the caverns and tombs of a thousand 
Mussulman saints—the Prophet is said to have stood, whilst yet a 
camel-driver from Mecca, and after gazing on the scene below, to 
have turned away without entering the city. ‘ Man,’ he said, ‘can 
have but one paradise—and my paradise is fixed above.’ ” 
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Aleppo is one of the principal cities of Syria. Its po ion is 
caiaaal at from 60,000 to 85,000 ; and, before the earthquake 
of 1822, it is said to have been upwards of 200,000. “ In ancient 
times, this city rose to importance on the destruction of Palmyra, 
and became the great emporium of trade between Europe and 
the East.” It still man and has a large trade. 

Antioch was once the capital of Syria, and is said to have sus- 
tained at one time 400,000 inhabitants. It is now greatly re- 
duced, but still exports large quantities of silk. 

Mr Moore, Consul-General of Syria, in a report presented to 
the British Parliament, remarks, that “ Syria might support ten- 
fold its present population, and bring forth tenfold its present 
produce.” oe adds, that “ the countless ruins shew us not 
only that the land could do this, but that formerly it did so.” 
And he further remarks, that “it is needless to adduce proofs of 
a fact so well attested, both by existing vestiges, and by universal 
testimony, as the populousness of S not only in the times of 
the Jewish hierarchy, but of the Greek kingdom, the Roman 
empire, and the Middle uf 

In regard to the fertility of Palestine proper, it is to be re- 
marked, first of all, that it is a Limestone cowntry,* and in this 
for a Pennsylvanian or Kentuckian ear, there is a world of 
meaning, because it implies inexhaustible capability. In Penn- 
sylvania, instead of saying, as in the East, “ where there is water 
there is wealth,’—because there is water everywhere,—we say, 
“where there is lime, there is wealth.” Next, “ the countless 
ruins of Palestine tells us, at a glance, that we must not judge 
the resources of the ancient land by its present d ion and 
desolate state.” “The entire destruction of the woods,” says Dr 
Olin, “ which once covered the mountains, and the utter neglect 
of the terraces, which supported the soil on steep declivities, 
have given full scope to the rains, which have left many tracts 
of bare rocks, where formerly were vineyards and corn-fields.” 
“ The forest of Hareth,” says Stanley, “and the thicket-wood of 
Ziph, in Judea ; the forest of Bethel, the forest of Sharon,— 
the forests which gave their name to Kirjath-jearim, the city of 
forests, have long disappeared. As in , generally, since 
the disap ce of the German forests, and in Greece, since 
the fall of the plane-trees, which once shaded the bare landscape 
of Attica, the gradual cessation of rain, produced by this loss of 
vegetation, has exposed the country in a greater degree than in 
early times to the evils of drought. But Palestine is emphati- 


* “ The geological structure of Palestine, as of Greece, is almost entirely of 
limestone.” —Stanley. 
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cally, especially as compared with the regions around it, ‘a 
Scena lonnd-at ecalinad she, of fountains and pm Ang 
spring out of plains and mountains, which drinketh water of the 
rain of heaven.’” There is no difficulty then, in supporting, 
between the Nile and the Euphrates, three times as many Jews 
as have ever lived at any one time. 

2. A consideration, not of vital importance, but still of in- 
terest, relates to the scenery and climate of this region. It 
is said by Volney, and apparently with justice, “that there is 
no district on the face of the earth which contains so many and 
such sudden transitions. Suh a country furnished at once the 
natural theatre of a history and a literature, which was des- 
tined to spread into na‘ioy\, accustomed to the most various 
climates and imagery. +; have the life of a Bedouin tribe, 
of an icultural p “qe, of seafaring cities; the aspect of 
plain and of mountai ; of a tropical, of an eastern, aud almost 
of a northern climate. In pt there is a constant intermix- 
ture of the views of sea and land; in the ascent and descent 
of the great mountains of South America, there is an inter- 
change of the Torrid and the Arctic zones; in England, there 
is an alternation of wild hills and valleys, with rich fields and 
plains. But in Palestine all these are combined. The Patri- 
archs could have gradually exchanged the nomadic life for the 

ral, and then for the agricultural, passing almost insensibly 

m one to the other, as the desert melts imperceptibly into 
the hills of Palestine. Ishmael and Esau sould again wander 
back into the sandy waste which lay at their very doors. The 
scape-goat could still be sent from the temple-courts into the 
uninhabited wilderness ; John, and a greater than John, could 
return in a day’s journey from the busiest haunts of men into 
the solitudes beyond the Jordan. The various tribes could find 
their several occuputions of shepherds, of warriors, of traffickers, 
according as they were settled, on the margin of the desert, in 
the mountain fastnesses, or on the shore of the Mediterranean. 
The sacred poetry, which was to be the delight and support of 
the human mind and the human soui in all regions of the 
world, embraced within its range the natural features of almost 
every country, . . . As a general rule, Palestine is not merely a 
mountainous country, but a mass of mountains, rising from a 
level sea-coast on the west, and from a level desert on the east, 
only cut asunder by the Valley of the Jordan, from north to 
south, and by the Valley of Jezreel, from east to west. The 
result of this peculiarity is, that not merely the hill-tops, but 
the valleys and the plains of the interior of Palestine, both 
east and west, are themselves so high above the level of the 
sea, as to partake of all the main hentai of mountain- 
ous poetry and scenery. Jerusalem is of nearly the same eleva- 
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tion as Skiddaw, (3,022 feet,) and most of the chief cities of 
Palestine are several hundred feet above the Mediterranean. 
. . Rounded hills, chiefly of a colour—these are the chief 
features Sp emg? ancerer e scenery of the historical parts 
of Palestine. ese rounded hills, invariably stretching into 
long, undulating ranges, are, for the most part, bare of wood. 
In the spring, both hills and valleys are covered with thin grass, 
and the aromatic shrubs, which clothe, more or less, almost the 
whole of Syria and Arabia. But they also glow with what is 
peculiar to Palestine, a — of wild flowers, daisies, the 
white flower, called the Star of Bethlehem, but chiefly with a 
blaze of nes wae, of all kinds, anemones, wild tulips, and 

ies, all the ordinary aspects of the country, this 
plane of scarlet colour is perhaps the most peculiar apie to 
those who first enter the Holy Land, it is no wonder that it has 
suggested the touching and significant name of ‘the Saviour’s 
blood-drops.’ ” 

It will be seen that Palestine is thus a country to be loved, 
one in which a thousand associations naturally take root: a 
country suited as few others are, to please men of all climes, 
fitted to be a centre of all lands, 

3. We have heard the political position of Palestine under- 
rated, but, surely, without sufficient thought. “I have set 
Jerusalem in the midst of the nations and countries that are 
round about her.” This was formerly taken literally—that 
Jerusalem was the centre of the earth ; and the Greek pilgrims 
still kiss a round stone in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre as 
that centre. Stanley remarks that in ancient times, Palestine 
stood midway between the two = empires of Babylon and 
Egypt—as Ritter calls it, the high bridge over which they 

from the deep basins of the Nile and the Euphrates. ~ 
“Daniel makes the whole history of Palestine, from the Cap- 
tivity to the Christian era, a contest between ‘the kings of the 
ona and the kings of the south —the descendants of Seleucus 
and those of Ptolemy—for the possession of the country. 
By the side of the Nahr-el-Kelb, (Dog River,) just above Bey- 
rout, are to be seen, side by side, the hieroglyphics of the great 
Rameses, the cuneiform ms of Sennacherib, and the 
Latin inscriptions of the Emperor Antoninus,” 

“ Above all countries in the world, it is a Land of Ruins. 
There is no country where they are so numerous, none in which 
they bear so large a proportion to the villages and towns still in 
existence. Not even in Rome or Athens, hardly in i 
Thebes, can ancient buildings be found in such magnitude and 
in such profusion as at Baalbec, Jerash,and Palmyra. No- 
where else, it is said, can all the details of Roman domestic 
architecture be seen so clearly as in the hundreds of deserted 
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villages which stand on the red desert of the Haouran. The 
difference between the ruins of the two regions of Palestine, 
arises, no doubt, from the circumstance that, whereas Eastern 
Syria has been, for the last four hundred years, nearly deserted 
by civilised, almost by barbarian man, Western Palestine has 

ways been the resort of a population which, however rude and 
scanty, has been sufficiently numerous and energetic, to destroy 
and to appropriate edifices which, in the less frequented parts 
beyond the Sattin, have escaped through neglect and isolation. 

“ The ruins we now see are of the most diverse ages: 
cenic, Crusading, Roman, Grecian, Jewish—extending even to 
the old Canaanitish remains, before the arrival of Joshua. This 
variety, this accumulation of destruction, is the natural result of 
the position which has made Palestine for so many ages the 
thoroughfare and scourge of the world.” 

This is perhaps as striking as anything that can well be said 
in regard to the central position of the Holy Land in ancient 
times, The question is, whether it is in such a position in rela- 
tion to the world in its present and prospective condition as to 
make it a desirable and important land for an active, versatile, 
and wealthy people to occupy. 

Civilisation has undoubtedly travelled from East to West. It 
has now reached the western shores of America. But there is a 
remarkable refluent motion in our times. India has ever been 
a prize for which the world has eagerly contended, for India 
possesses immense wealth. We do not profess to be deep in the 
secrets of the cabinets of Europe, and it is fortunately unnecessary 
to be so in order to see what any thoughtful person may make 
out for himself. England, Russia, and France, are the great 
powers, and it is plain to the humblest politician that they are 
all seeking power eastward. The last general war in E ’ 
just nak was on the borders of the Black Sea. Russia fights 
with Circassia, and presses even to the borders of China. 
England holds India, and attempted Affghanistan. France has 
Algiers, and keeps an eye on Egypt. All three have ambassa- 
dors, who watch each other, at the courts of Turkey and Persia. 

The Euphrates has been explored, with a view to its being 
made navigable for steam-vessels. The overland journey to 
India is now made by the Mediterranean and Egypt, but a 
plan is on foot for a railway across Syria. In fact, a strong 
nation possessing Syria, would be in the very focus of intrigue, 
activity, and importance, in our time, and still more, we may 
suppose, in the times that are approaching. Through California 
and Australia we are tending towards Asia by the West as well 
as by the East. Whatever part of this argument fails, it is not 
the want of important and interesting political position in 
Palestine. 
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The natural conclusion won Mer we. Po 
possi 


much protracted—is a statement, as brief as of the object 
of the restoration of the Jews to Palestine; what we suppose 
will be accomplished by it, and what they are to do or not to do 
in the Holy Land. 

. Negatively, then, we do not believe in the reign of 
our Saviour in Palestine ; we do not believe the Jews are 
to be his body-guard ; we do not believe that they are to be 
pre-eminent in any special way in the millennial state in Pales- 
tine ; we believe that there is but one Church, that the middle 
wall of ition is broken down, and that in Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile. We reject the entire millenarian 
theory, believing that there is no foundation for it in Scripture. 

But there are many and interesting prophecies that are ful- 
filling at this hour. Petra is silent anki deserted as predicted of 
old ; Egypt has long been the “ basest of kingdoms.” The fall- 
en capitals of the pillars of Tyre are still visible in the clear 
depths of the Mediterranean. Ruinous mounds and doleful 
marshes, and the desolate cry of wild beasts, lead the traveller 
to the spot where lofty Babylon hung her gardens in the air and 

rted in her thousand ts upon the lordly Euphrates. 

inged bulls, strange arrow-headed inscriptions and wild oriental 
sculptures have revealed the city of Sennacherib. And when 
the Christian wanders by the shores of Gennesareth, and asks for 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum—he meets a dispute over 
a spring or a few fallen columns—a doubt concerning the shadow 
of a name. . 

es is it interesting to observe the fulfilment of the 

rophecy in the other line of Abraham through Ishmael. We 
ear that there is a rationalising spirit avons which tends to 
confine the supernatural to ancient times. Yet see how, sheer 
across all the wonderful events connected with the coming of 
our Saviour, and the establishment of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the promise to Ishmael remained unbroken and continu- 
ous. See, too, how the history of the world lies in the prophecy 
of Noah, in regard to his sons. “God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be 
his servant.” Examine the ruling races, Greek, Roman, Tartar, 
Russian, Persian, Sanscrit, Anglo-Saxon, and read their history 
and their habitation by the light of this prophecy. 

Now, we propose merely to consider the restoration of the 
Jews in the same light as these other prophecies. It is our im- 
pression that we do a great injury to the simple and natural in- 
terpretation of Scripture when, because the Millenarians incor- 

rate upon this question of the restoration of the Jews, certain 
Fodaising, carnal, and untenable theories, we give up the whole 
question as of the same nature with millenarianism. Why not 
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say that the commentator who dwells upon the Arab prophecy 
is millenarianising ? Why not give up the prophecy concerning 
Japheth, as mixing up religion and politics ? a word, let us 
try to follow a common sense interpretation of Scripture, just as 
it's 


is. 
As to the question, then, what will the Jews do in the Holy 
Land? we reply that they will do just what the English do in 
England, or the Americans in America. They will traffic, will 
cultivate the soil, will fill professional and mechanical pursuits, 
and be a Christian people, in an interesting and important 


country. 

But. if Paul is correct, the national conversion of the Jews 
will usher in millennial glory. The Most High may, if he think 
proper, establish a geoieoty arbitrary connection between these 
two events. But there are two respects in which some connec- 
tion may be observed between them. The first is well put by 
Mr Barnes, in his notes upon the eleventh of Isaiah :—The con- 
version of the Jews “ be attended with a sudden removal 
of the obstructions to the oe. and to its rapid spread every- 
where among the nations.” For this he gives three reasons :— 
1. That they are scattered among all nations, and so a sudden 
impulse communicated to them will reach the world. 2. They 
speak nearly all the languages of the world, and the law of God 
is with them everywhere. 3. They make the best missionaries, 
as is seen in the apostles. 

Let us now add to this view of Mr Barnes, the additional one 
of the impression which would be made upon the world by the 
visible closing up of the great drama of prophecy. The Moham- 
medan empire passes away before the eyes of a world, quickened 
to earnest attention by the movements of these remarkable 
times ; the missionary efforts spread wider and: still wider over 
the heathen world, and become more and more successful ; the 
judgment of Popery draws on, and the awful events connected 
in prophecy with the destruction of the mystic Babylon, burst 
in all their horror upon mankind ; whatever else is acknowled 
as belonging to those times of convulsion which precede the 
dawning of the.Sun of Righteousness, is upon the world ; but it 
yet waits for another sign. And, lo! from every part of the 
earth a common impulse agitates the children of Abraham ; 
preserved distinct, and preserving their property wondrously, so 
that it can be hastily gathered together, they are ready to move 
as were their ancestors in Egypt at the Passover. From ey 
country in Europe ; from remotest Asia ; from America, Nort 
and South; from Africa ; from the islands of the sea ; wherever 
there is a Jew, the hand of Jehovah is upon him. They move, 
as their fathers moved at the three great festivals, from the ex- 
tremities of the land to Jerusalem. From every part of the 
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habitable earth they gather to the Holy Land; and looking 
upon Him whom they pierced, they go mourning yet rejoicing, 
the Spirit of grace and of ications poured out upon them. 
They everywhere, as they journey, of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Their lips are touched with the fire of heaven. Multitudes 
believe. An impulse, mightier than that of the Crusades, sways 
not Europe only but mankind. God remembers Abraham, his 
friend, and his children are permitted to be the heralds of 

to universal humanity. Jew and Gentile bury all ancient 
enmity ; the lines of sect and party in the Church are oblite- 
rated: one visible Catholic unity blesses all the children of our 
common Father. The resurrection of the world has come. 
“ For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be but LIFE FROM THE DEAD?” 





Art. V.—The Demoniaces of the New Testament. After the 
German of Dr Ebrard, by Professor REUBELT. 


THE most remarkable kind of miracles wrought by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ is the cure of demoniacs; both because 
their state, as being possessed with evil spirits, is in itself most 
enigmatical, and because similar phenomena, both before and 
after the times of Christ, are either wanting altogether or ex- 
tremely rare ; for the state of king Saul, as recorded 1 Sam. xviii. 
10, xix. 9, furnishes no parallel, and the statements of afflicted 
individuals in our own times, who say that they are under Satanic 
influences, require the closest examination, before judgment can 
be on the nature and cause of their di 

n order to throw light on this dark subject, and to arrive, if 
possible, at a correct conclusion with regard to it, it may be ne- 
cessary to learn what the New Testament teaches with regard to 
it ; then to compare the different views that have been held by 
individuals, and greater or smaller portions of the Church, on 
the state of demoniacs ; and, in the last place, to inquire whether 
or not an intelligent belief in the presence of malignant spirits 
in such individuals is tenable before the light of modern science 
sanctified by faith in Jesus Christ ; and under these three heads 
it is proposed to treat the subject in-this article. 

I. The individuals under consideration are called in the New 
Testament “possessed with devils,” Matt. iv. 24; Mark i. 32, 
(oi deswonZbuevor ;) vexed with wnclean spirits, Luke vi. 18, 
(ivory robmevor dard avenuncdraw dxodderw ;) the evil spirits, who cause 
the affliction are called dasmwéwa, (devils) Matt. x. 18; Mark i. 
34 ; sometimes spirits, (+vebuara,) Luke x. 20, or unclean spirits 
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(arvebuara dxdSagra,) Matt. x.1. The cure itself is designated, 
with regard to the evils, by casting out, (ixBéd?.20,) Matt. viii. 
16; Mark 1. 34; but with regard to the cured individual by 
healing, making whole, (SsgaretsoSeu,) Luke vi. 18; Matt. xv. 
28 ; and of the apostles it is said, “ the devils are subject to us,” 
(rd dasmina jut iwordcoeras,) Luke x. 17. 

It is apparent at once, that the sacred penmen do not intend 
to designate physical diseases by such terms as daimowlsusvos, 
ixBddrAsw, etc. Aouuéwa are those wicked spirits that are in the 
service of Satan, and with him constitute the kingdom of dark- 
ness, of which Satan is Lege Compare Matt. xii. 24-29, and 
Luke xiii. 16, where the expressions éx8dAAsw riv caravay and 
ixBdrAsw rd daméwa are used together, because the demons are 
the oxein rot ioxvgot (v. 29), by which he exercises his dominion. 
In 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, the spirits of darkness are called dajména, 
with regard to their pernicious influence on the moral life of the 
soul ; and in Eph. vi. 12, rvevuudeine rijg rovnginc, spirits of wicked- 
mess, (not as the English translation gives it, spiritual wicked- 
nesses.) From these passages it is evident that spirits of hell, 
subjects of the kingdom of Satan, are intended by the sacred 
writers. 

There is room, then, in this connection, only for the question, 

who these subjects of Satan’s kingdom are, whether fallen 
spirits, or the disembodied spirits of wicked men. The latter 
was the view of J: osephus, who writes, (Bell. Jud., B. VIL, c. vi. 
§ 3): “rd yag xarovweva Saimbvic, rovngaw iorw avedrwy rvelmora, 
roig Chow siodvépeva xal xrsivovra rod BonIsing wh rvyxdvovrac—for 
the beings that are called da;uéwa are the spirits of wicked men, 
who enter into the living, and kill those that receive no help,” 
while the pseudo-Clementines (viii. 18) understand by them 
the souls of the giants, conceived by devils and born of the 
daughters of men (Gen. vi), and say of them, (ix. 9) : “ oi daéwovse 
Sie gi éFousiay txovres iord raw imerspaw espa sig ra imérsga sioxgivovras 
Cupmara svomuynoavres yao TOAH TH x pbvyp nal rH ~Lux7 dvex: 
—the denens bong power enter under your hands into your 
bodies ; for having been hid (there) a long time, they insinuate 
themselves into the soul too.” Justin Sates, Apol. IL 5, 
advances a similar view. It is true, these are mere opinions, 
and constitute no test whatever, but must be tested by the 
word of God themselves ; but they go to shew what opinions 
have been held at different times on the subject in question. 

By stpara axdSagra, spirits that have not been purified, but 
that might have been purified, can, indeed, be understood, 
the writers of the New Testament might be sup to have 
used the expression in a meaning similar to that in which Jose- 
phus uses it ; but although the words might bear that interpre- 
tation, it does not follow that they actually do, and it is more 
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genial to the context to understand by them “wyoclean 
spirits,” while in some places, as Mark iii. 30, by ripara dxd- 
Sagra only devils, and not disembodied spirits, can be under- 
stood ; so. also Apoc, xvi. 13; xviii 2, wvelware a 
mean evidently not souls of men, but fallen angels. It is, there- 
fore, safest to understand by da,uéwa, fallen angels or devils. Of 
infinitely greater importance, however, than the question, who 
these dauéva are, is another, namely, in what manner the 
affected living individuals. The relation of the demon to his 
victim is expressed by damuori{ecdeu, to be demonized ; iv rs? 
Pa, to pees 2 a to - bound ; xe aniwa, to have a 
spirit ; osephus, through sigdiec3as, to creep into, to enter ; 
iyxdSedSas, to settle; and the dissolution of this relation by 
iGeAXsh, to come out, But it will be well to examine the indi- 
vidual cases mentioned in the New Testament more closely. 

In every instance the somatic-psychical life of the demoniac 
appears to be bound, altered by a strange influence coming 
from without ; the soul is no longer in possession of her body ; 
a foreign something has forced itself between soul and body , 
which exerts a disturbing and restraining influence on the bodil y 
organs of the psychical life. But it appears in no case that.the 
soul herself, and much less the J, is supplanted by the demons; 
nowhere has the demon taken the place of the J; he has not 
settled in the soul, does not exert a direct influence upon the 
mind, but upon the nerves, upon the somatic organs of the psy- 
chical functions, and thus brings about phenomena, that are 
caused likewise by disturbing natural causes. 

The influence of the demon is not of a spiritually-moral, but 
of a physical-psychical character. Judas (John xiii, 29) did not 
become a daswowZsuevoc, but a hardened sinner, 

a phenomena thus brought about by demons are of various 


*S 


1. A kind of clairvoyance : such demoniacs knew Jesus to be 
the Son of God, before he had imparted this mystery of his 
m to any one (Luke iv. 34; viii. 28; Matt. viii. 29); the 
emale slave at Philippi (Acts xvi. 16) was a clairvoyante, in 
consequence of being possessed with an unclean spirit, 

2. Mania: the demoniac mentioned Mark y, |, eto., had his 
dwelling among the tombs,; no one could bind him, no, not 
with chains; whenever he had been bound, the chains had 
been ne asunder by him, and the fetters broken to pieces ; 
according to Luke viii. 27, he wore no clothes ; the boy (Luke 
ix. 3), xea%« cried out and foamed, 

3. Epilepsy : Luke ix. 39, oragdsos airiy werd apgod, he teareth 
him with foam ; Mark ix. 18, apeile nal rgiles rove dd6vrag abrod, 
he foameth and gnasheth with his teeth ; xvii. 15, worad, 
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mag wierres sig +0 ag, na) wodAdaus cig vd Ldueg, he often falls into the 
fire and into the water. 

4. Deafness: Matt. ix. 32; xii 22; Luke xi 14. This deaf- 
rors hom aeorhaanye | as the effect of the working of 
a demon, and must, , have differed from common deaf- 


ix. 17, may throw some tight on the subject : the boy im ques- 


tion had neither his if agead oo sek nor was he 
det, ad his foclty speech in thereof unde- 
veloped ; but his physical life was 90 that he could 
not set his organs h in motion ; he was, consequently, 
dial fren theas ae described Matt. ix. 32, was pro- 
bably of the same character. 


5. Lameness (Luke xiii. 11), blindness (Matt. xii. 28), im con- 
nection with deafness. The boy's (Matt. xvii.) lunacy and ema- 
ciated state (EngaineSa:) are also attributed to Satanic influences. 
lg prosded by eng xt andthe ‘propnity to All io 

out, an to 
ro a ee alt meas J was seized Sed oth pectayen 
(probably from idiocy, as remarked y), wee ‘cniediin, 
in con ce of his At the same time, both the 
boy and his father knew that these complicated sufferings were 


As to the Gadarene, even his faculty of speech was in the 
rer of another, ae nc a a a oe 
or devils out of him (Mark v. 7; Luke viit. 30). 
the prayer, “4 us Bucuiens, torment me not,” echt Bey 
the on, as being connected with the clairvoyant address, in 
which he calls Jesus by name. 

It may, in the next place, be noticed as worthy of note, that 
many demons may exert their influence on one individual at the 
same time (see Mark v. 9; Luke viii. 30; Mark xvi. 9; Mats, 
xii. 45). 

What is related, Mark v. 9, might, indeed, be looked upon as 
a delusion of the demoniac himself, that “many” unclean 
spirits were the cause of his disturbed state ; yet the end of the 
story proves the contrary : “And the unclean spirits went 
out and went into the swine ; and the herd ran violently down 
@ steep place into the sea (they were about two thousand), and 
” Ot Mary Magdalene ( 

wean yn Pe is said, quite objectively, 
sinneoned were cast out of 

hoo next point vo be comsidanad A both thie tsi dale 

mity was incurred as a ed poe 6 for committed crimes, whe- 
ther it was caused by t of the miserable victims. 
Some commentators have fa this , and have seen, 
in sins of lewdness especially, a close relation between the moral 
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ye ten agen ati ass lr Anes. 
recognise a certain predisposition for ic influences, 
as is the case with many sasdeal! lleodene A man may, for 
example, have become deranged without any special guilt, in 
consequence of an honourable wound in his head, or by an af- 
fection of his spine ; he is cured, but he must scrupulously guard 
against any outbreak of ion, because a predisposition for a 
relapse has been formed by his previous sufferings. The same 
may have been the case with the demoniacs, only with this dif- 
ference, that their case became, by wanton sins, infinitely worse 
than it formerly was, because, in addition to the acquired pre- 
disposition, the Spirit of God with his guarding and protecting 
influences left them. And such a predisposition may also be 
brought about by certain sins, but this is not necessarily the 
case. Natural diseases furnish a perfect parallel; a man may, 
for example, by certain sins weaken his nerves to such a degree, 
that certain outward causes, which would not affect another, 
may cause in his case mania or epilepsy. Again, this predis- 
position may be natural, in such a manner, that certain sins 
may bring on one man a dangerous disease, which are com- 
mitted by others with perfect impunity. But if it would be un- 
just and unchristian to suppose, that mania or ee ie 

rought on by certain sins, it would be still more so to infer from 
a state of demoniacy, that it had been brought about by the 
moral guilt of the individual. 

The last point to be considered is the manner of their cures 
as recorded in the New Testament. . The Lord cures them by 
the power of his word, by the commandment addressed to the 
spirit : “ Come out,” Matt. viii. 16, éiGars rd wvebpara rOyw; he 
gave the same power to his disciples, (Matt. x. 1,) and even one, 
who was a stranger to his disciples, cast out devils in the name 
of Jesus Yea, from Matt. xii 27, “If I cast out devils by 
Beelzebub, by whom do your children cast them out ?” it seems 
to follow incontrovertibly, that even Jews who did not yet be- 
lieve in the Lord, succeeded sometimes in casting out demons. 

Josephus writes, that by certain formulas and medicine, pro- 
fessedly handed down from King Solomon, demons were cast 
out ; but that also the root of a certain plant was used for the 
same purpose. Ant., VIII, 25, he says: “Solomon had also 
received from God the gift to know the art against demons for 
the benefit of mankind. He composed exorcisms and left for- 
mulas, by which demons are cast out without ever returning.” 
And again, Bell. Jud. VII, 6, 3: “The Valley of Baara brings 
forth a root of the same name. It is of a reddish colour, and 
emits sparks in the evening ; it is difficult to pull it out... .. 
To touch it is certain death, except it be carried off entire. It 
is safest to have it pulled out by a dog. Demons, that is, the 
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souls of wicked persons, who enter into the living and kill them, 
if no help is extended to them, are cast out by means of this 
plant, as soon as it is brought near the sick person.” Justin 
(Dial. c. Tryph., Be 86) says; “Hon wévros of && iyiiw iEognioran ij 
rixyn, woreg xal rd tym, x pupmsvos Kogxiloves xai Sumdmacs xal nore 
déouorg xgiwras’”—your exorcists cast out devils by having recourse 
to art, as the heathens do, and make use of perfumes and band- 
ages. On these practices Justin (Ep. 85) passes the followi 
judgment: “tay d¢ xard waved dvimaros ri wag’ buen yeysmuévor 
Bacirsiv % dixie 1 xgoonran 7 warpiagyaw sogxilnrs iusis, oly irora- 
ynoeras oder raw Gospoview> GAA’ éi a feogas o Tig baw Kare rou Sov 
ABgadw xa Sot Ioadkx xai S205 laxaf, jews i@orayhoeras ;” that is, 
if you exorcise va the me of any of pe ie Res whee 
kings, patriarchs, or prophets, no demon wi e to yield ; 
but if any one of you should exorcise in the name of the boa of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, he will likewise yield. 

It is worthy of note, that before the demons leave, they once 
more vent their rage upon their victims (Mark ix. 20; Luke 
ix. 42), for which reasons the demoniacs themselves dread the 
cure (Mark vy. 7; Luke viii. 28), and the disciples of Jesus are 
discouraged (Mark ix. 18), The demons to_be compelled 
to leave the man and to go down into the deep (Luke viii. 31), 
and prefer being permitted to exert their power upon animals, 
not knowing, that by this foreign influence the animals them- 
selves will be driven to madness, and thus be killed. 

These are the teachings of the New Testament on demoniacs, 
Let us now consider the different views that have been held on 
this subject. As late as the eighteenth century, both Catholics 
and Protestants believed firmly in the plain declarations of the 
word of God, namely, that either devils or disembodied spirits 
of wicked men could enter into living persons, to torment them 
and make them wretched. Scholasticism developed not so much 
the doctrine concerning demoniacs, as concerning exorcism, very 
fully ; it was taken for granted, that such possessions with devils 
were still and always possible, as a ee nie ae of 
real or imaginary possessions are reco uanus, lib, 133, 
Sleidanus, lib, 9, and others, A collection "fT Roman Catholie 
formulas of exorcism is found in Gisb. Voet’s, Disp. III, p. 1157. 

The Protestants of the Reformation considered exorcism, or 
the power to cast out devils, as a charisma, “ sine infullibili cum 
eterna salute copnectione,” and thus distinguished it from that 
of the Pagans, Jews, or Romanists. The Lutherans retained 
exorcism even in baptism, for the following reason: When the 
Saxons were converted, each grown person had, before he was 
baptized, to renounce the devil and all his works, and this was” 
quite.sensible. But in the course of time, the origin and intent, 
of this vow were lost sight of, and it was perverted into a kind 
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of exorcism, and as such applied to children at their baptism ; 
as if all children were demoniacs, or as if original sin and a state 
of demoniacy were one and the same thing! And yet there 
are in our days those who think that baptism is complete 
without exorcism ! 

If it is borne in mind, that during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the belief in witches ruled supreme, and that 
criminal proceedings against them were the order of the day, 
the powerful reaction that took place in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries will a as a matter of course. As it 
had been taken for granted that there might always be demo- 
niacs, and as every strange phenomenon was, accordingly, attri- 
buted to diabolical influences, there was great danger, after this 
error had been discovered, and the bre ae Satanic influences 
been accounted for on natural principles, lest people should 
from one extreme to the other, and put the cases recorded in 
the New Testament on an equal footing with natural phenomena, 
and so it came actually to pass. Grotius, in his entary 
on Matt. iv. 24, still says: “ AcsmonZousvoug esse apparet non 
quovis modo insanientes, sed impurorum spirituum vi majore 
“correptos atque agitatos,” &.—“ it appears, that not all maniacs 
are demoniacs, but only those who are seized and driven about 
by a greater force of unclean spirits.” Hobbes (in his Leviathan), 
Bekker, and Wetstein expressed doubts on the subject ; but 
Semler was the first (in Germany) who, in his Com. de Demo- 
niacis, quorum in Novo Testamento fit mentio (1760), main- 
tained the demoniacs of the New Testament had been 
afflicted with ordinary diseases, and this view became soon uni- 
versal in the school of Rationalism. 

Since the influence of the demons upon the demoniacs pro- 
duced nothing but a disturbance of the nerves and of the bodily 
organs of the psychical life, it requires but one grain of common 
sense to say, “ these cases of demoniacy are nothing but diseases,” 
which affirmation no one denies ; but the question is, what is the 
cause of these diseases ? 

When, by working upon the brain, a demon drives an indivi- 
dual raving mad, the effect is a disease, as much so as mania 
brought about by hurting the meninges When, by working 
upon the spinal nerves, a demon causes epileptical fits, the effect 
is as much a disease as when the spinal marrow is dried up by 
some mechanical cause, and in consequence thereof, epilepsy 
brought about. <A child can comprehend that this similarity 
ste nothing. The question, then, returns with double force, 

ow were these phenomena t about? by natural causes 
or by diabolical influences? If Rationalism is pressed for the | 

, that the phenomena in question were not the effects of 
oniac influences, we receive about the following answer: © 
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there would be some show of reason for the assertion under con- 
sideration. But we have seen, that classical re | knows 
nothing about real demoniaes, ‘as well as that Baccha- 
nalians and Corybanties and the rage of Cambyses had not the 
least in common with the state of the demoniacs of the New 
Testament. It is only after the times of Christ, that we meet 
with sufferers, who are under the impression that they are tor- 
mented by demons, and that the cause of their sufferings can be 
removed by exorcisms, But whether the heathens learned from 
the Jews to look upon devils as the causes of such sufferings, or 
whether they were led by their own instinct to this notion, 
whether they were right in every case or not, it follows by no 
means that their belief in such influences was founded upon 
superstition. The light of revelation and the twilight of heathen- 
ism, divine prophecy and human foreboding, darkened, indeed; by 
error, but still embodying some truth, are going hand in hand 
throughout all antiquity. And even admitting, for argument’s 
sake, that the heathens, before the times of Christ, understood 
by their orvysgo¢ daiuoor, not envious gods, but souls coming from 
out of Tartarus, it follows by no means, that, for this reason, the 
teachings of the New Testament on that subject must be false. 

Of no greater weight is the assertion, that there are no more 
demoniacs inour day. We shall not meet this assertion by another, 
namely, that such cases still occur; for how could we prove it ? 
That there are now and then patients in our lunatic asylums, who 
look upon themselves as possessed with evil spirits, is a notorious 
fact; but whether this their notion is only the consequence 
of their derangement, or whether there is some truth at the 
bottom of their declarations, only a thorough examination of 
every individual case would show. There are physicians, believ- 
ing firmly in the Bible, and having a practice of many 2 pe in 
lunatic asylums, who say, that they have never met with a case 
of real demoniacy, and }t is certainly safer for physicians in this 
case to err by being too sceptical, than by being too credulous, 
and infallible criteria in such cases are certainly veryrare. The 
only infallible proof, that a demon or devil is the cause of a dis- 
order, is, perhaps, to cast him out, and thus to remove the dis- 
ptt 6 Boles pepe: aggre giant the name of 
Jesus Christ ; for this is the cure recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, as made use of by Christ and his apostles By a mere 
word spoken in faith, even by a Jew, persons were cured, and 
Josephus relates (Ant. VIII. c. ii. § 5) a case as an eyewitness, 
that a certain Jew, Eleazar by name, cast out, in the presence of 
Vespasian, his son, and courtiers, a demon, who, in order to prove 
the reality of the transaction, upset a glass of water standing by, 
as he had been ordered todo. Matt. xii. 27. Christ declares ex- 
pressly, that by magic such cures cannot be performed ; compare 
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Justin (Dial. c. , Ep. 85), and if roots were superstitiously 
used, it reg = Josephus (Ant. VIII. c. ii. § 5) that the 
ena its effect were not of a medical 

, as the fis arg nes the patient’s nose ot 
brought near him. That no medical treatment took place, ap- 
pears conclusively from the statements of J us ; that now 
and then, however, real cures were effected, Josephus, Justin, 
and Matt. xii 27, leave no room to doubt; and as Christ says 
that they were not effected by magic, we must conclude with 
Justin, that the cure was effected by a command addressed to the 
demon in the name of Jehovah. But if so, they must have been 
real demoniacs ; for other diseases cannot so easily be ordered 
away. 

It is true, Rationalism has taken all these things into conside- 
ration, and has attempted to avoid their force by saying, that 
these disorders had their origin in a “fiwed idea,” that 
people can be cured of them by a single word. But however 
many cases of such “ fixed ideas” and their cures by a mere word 
may be related, the assertion itself involves an absurdity ; a mo-+ 
mentary cure may, indeed, be effecfed by a mere word, but no 

rmanent one, as all such pretended cures sufficiently prove. 
Such “ fiwed ideas” rest upon @ a Pad A, om @ me- 
chanical pressure, caused by one diseased limb pressing upon 
another, and as long as this cause is not removed, the “fixed 
idea” will invariably return, a momentarily removed by 
deception and legerdemain. Had the disorders of the demoniacs 
been based upon a “ fixed idea,” no mere word would have re- 
moved them. 

But this is not yet the end of the many hypotheses that have 
been started in order to reason these Satanic influences away. 
It has been admitted, then, that these demoniacs were 
sick, that Jesus cured them by his word, but that he accommo- 
dated himself to the foolish notions and prejudices of his cotem- 


Now, it is true, that there is a kind of accommodation that 
Jesus may have made use Me en rm A his veracity or 
omniscience. Theologians call this fo accommodation ; this 
never impli wi dalachond teat cennereped ta tiei deve exten 
truth under a picture or form well known to them. But had 
there been no truth at the bottom of the Jews’ notions concern- 
ing demoniacs, Christ would certainly have been guilty of a 

hood by accommodating himself to these notiona This 
theory, then, is altogether inconsistent with a belief in Christ-as 
the Son of God, who knows all thi and is himself the truth ; 
it must, therefore, be abandoned. infidel alone has a right 
to charge error or deception on Jesus, or to convert the Biblical 
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records into my dreams, or inventions, as Strauss in his 
* Leben Jesa” has. done. 

But he that believes in the New Testament as the word of 
God, must also: believe that Christ knew the real causes of all 
those disorders, and being the mouth of truth, his declarations 
must be implicitly relied on ; it must be taken for granted, that 
Satanic influences were at the bottom of those disorders, which 
Christ and his apostles characterised as such. The question, 
whether such cases occur still in our times, is entirely irrelevant ; 
for it does not follow that if such cases oceurred in the days of 
Jesus, they must still eccur in our days; and much less, that if 
one or another case of demoniacy is shown to have originated in 
natural causes, that the same must have been the case with the 
eures related in the New Testament. 

Science, sanctified by the influence of God’s Holy Spirit, can, 
therefore, have no other task than to adopt this thesis as given 
7 tl pte BM RN A 
wi wn laws of psy , physiology, and nosology, toa 
harmonious view. Tn solving this task, it ¢ es but one pomt for 

ted, namely: that there is such a thing as the kingdom of 
Tecvernsanndhtingahtbiananel bie sukel-atenie Christ, the 
mouth of truth, has taught us, that there is such a kingdom of 
darkness, and since the notion of an “ evil principle” is absurd 
and untenable, moral evil being no principle, but the re- 
verse of it, little or nothing can be against what Chri 
says of the existence, origin, and design of the devil and his as- 
sociates. What Christ and his apostles teach concerning the im- 
fluence of fallen on the liberty and moral nature of man, 
is but too true, as daily observation confirms ; and just as little 
can be said against the doctrine of Christ and his apostles, that 
these fallen angels exert also, at times at least, an imfluence on 
the physical-psychical life of man. 

ere, then, begins the province of physiology. Who the fallen 
angels are, and what they can do, we cannot inquire into here, 
but must believe what Christ and his apostles teach on this sub- 
j sac eg pap OP et ecm joa ReM EI 

, are subj a physiological inquiry, owever dark 

ill lead to the truth. 

We commence, then, with those diseases that are in appear- 
ance and symptoms analogous to the sufferings of the demoniaca. 

L Epilepsy. This is not a disease, but. paces 
may be owing to various causes, which, however, e their 
main seat in the brain or in the spinal marrow. 

II. Lunacy. This is no disease either, but a high degree of 
excitability of the nerves, subject to the changes of the moon, 
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which disorder occurs now and then in Northem regions ; but is 
of far greater occurrence in hotter countries, where the: rays of 
the moon are known to exert a dangerous infiuence.* 

III. Blindness, deafness, curvature of the spine, may likewise 
be owing to various causes ; deafness, for example, may have its 
ee ne ene Sen eae in 
hot countries have become blind the Fal eon, 

IV. Mental 
sowl,” as they are nly led hve bom proved not to bed 
denis of the touk tent the finer bodily organs of the soul. The 
cured lunatic is the same man again that he was before his 
disease ; he knows what he knew before, but had 
while he was sick. substance of the soul lies 
consciousness. Its substance as to knowledge, will, 
ter, remains untouched, while self-consciousness is broken off by 
a derangement of the finer bodily that are n 
it. For body and soul act reci on each other. It isa 
well-known fact, that the soul, with her will, passions, and no- 
tions, affects the organs of the body ; for Ew iecemne 
the skull, the expression of physiognomy ; (for ev ye 
but an habitual sin, that, by sengereeetnE se 
one organ or another so much, 
pendent of the will.) These influences of the soul are slow 


3 net 


ant 


gradual. But the oe ae Mai Nl Such influ- 
yg aoe ba est ae ar ulating reactions on 
ers of volition by the parsed: en oe 

tho per of ration by th oreane ras but only 
impede and confound self-consciousnesa. A brave. officer, for 
instance, receives a wound in his head ; a splinter of the skull 
affects the meninges, and delirium. and ra madness are the 
—— Or, @ pious, quiet man with a severe 


ee eee Poioned j the activ 
Se his brain ie disturbed 
stran 


‘snd the like are bodily afleoted 
gest ideas. Madmen and like are bodily affected ; 
a ns ee eee ee 
plished, self-consciousness returns. such bodily diseases 
and sufferin ernie ete wn air oi 
feel to deny ; but sin is in no case the next and im- 
mediate cause of mental derangement, but only a mediate one, 
since an individual may be visited with this calamity without 


having ever been guilty of predisposing sins, while another; 


* Those philosophers who eh aoc ghartagador yp arr ~¥ ono 


upon man aé superstitious and nonsensical, ma: A 
ing works: Kranzenstein vom Einflusse des ‘ Symy den 6 schlichen 


ees 


Hi 


- 


if 


coats haarohenn. tapetia dane. 30IhG) 20 anaeeh te.tve Ween tee the 
umanum imperio, Jena, 3) wi to 

Journey of Count Goerz, Medicus, History of Periodic Diseases, Book L, ch. i. 

§ 3. 
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guilty of the very offences, continues to enjoy good health. The 
conduct of such persons is no safe criterion either ; when self- 
consciousness is disturbed, the innate wicked desires, freed from 
all restraint, issue forth from the obscured soul; sins that had 
been indulged in, especially those of a sexual character, become 
more violent ; but it also happens, that sinful propensities, that 
had never been developed, appear now on the surface, and are 
thus very apt to mislead the superficial observer. 

All these diseases, from epilepsy to lunacy, are caused, when 
the nerves or the whole spinal and ganglion systems are affected, 
by a diseased organ of the body. But it is known, that similar 
effects upon the nervous system can be brought about in other 
po than by deranged organs of the body. We know there is 
in human nature such a thing as animal magnetism, by which 
the life of one soul affects that of another, independently of the 
known laws of matter ; we know, for example, that an impure 
desire in the soul of the magnetiser produces the most violent 
pain in the magnetised individual ; we also know, that by being 
magnetised, a person can be made a clairvoyant, his self-con- 
sciousness being thus interrupted. More facts than these are 
not needed to explain the state of demoniacs. If the nervous 
life of one individual can work upon that of another, in a manner 
differing from the known laws of matter, there is no reason to 
doubt, the same influence can be exerted on it by other 
beings than human, such as fallen angels or devils are. These 
influences may be of a different kind, more powerful and for- 
midable than those exerted by human agencies; but their dif- 
ference can only be gradual, never specific. 

There is, then, nd mrtg aera” a Jopieal has 
taught concerning demoniacs and the result of physiological in- 
quiries ; but both fully harmonise. 

It is not inexplicable either, that many demons should work 
upon the same individual at the same time ; no more so, than 
that the nervous life of animals can be affected the same way. 
For there are animals, the horse, for instance, whose nervous 
life is infinitely more excitable than that of man, and the effect 

ken of is exerted not on the spirit, the world of ideas, but on 
the nerves as the bodily organs of the soul, which the animal 
has in common with man. And if so, the swine near Gadara 
offer no insurmountable difficulties ; their ing forward is 
accounted for by what has been said; and that they found a 
watery grave in the lake close by, was merely accidental, merely 
owing to the nature of the place, which was very steep. 
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Art. VI.—A Glimpse of German Theology.* 


re ei y rerpastelinenatpete sy she its relation to the pre- 
sent and the future, cannot well formed, except from a 
historical point of view. To appreciate the position of the lead- 
ing theologians, if position is compatible with almost ceaseless 
motion, we need to know the point from which they have come, 
and the direction in which they are moving. This will furnish 
a clue to their future course, and preserve us from too much 
fear, as well as from too much hope. But as we p to 
give our readers only a glimpse of the present condition of 
German theology, it will be sufficient to state, 

First, that the old Rationalism, which half a century ago 
was regnant in al] the universities but one, i e, Tubingen, has 
been, by fair combat, driven from them all but one, i e. Gies- 
sen. As a form of theology and of philosophy, it is dead ; and 
the historical doctors are employed in post-mortem examina- 
tions, and preparing it for interment in the tomes of their 
huge libraries It was begotten of a lifeless orthodoxy, by the 
derisive, dogmatic philosophy of Wolf and Semler, which 
elevated the reasoning faculty into the oe arbiter, and 
reduced Christianity to only a tolerable ethics, Hence its name 
— Rationalism, because it rejects whatever does not graduate 
with individual reason. Under its influence, “The educated 
and the half educated classes,” says Hase, “turned silently 
away from God, or at least from Christ, and even those who, 
like all truly exalted minds, had some longings after eternal 
things, congratulated themselves with the author of Titan, that 
they could penetrate much further into the Infinite than could 


* The Editor of the periodical from which this article is taken, justly 
in # note (p. a that some of its statements “‘ do somewhat more than justice to 
the orthodoxy of many of the leading German theologians.” The correction in- 
troduced (p. 867), by the editor, on the statements of his contributor upon the 
subject of substitution or vicariousness, is undoubtedly correct so far as it 
That Christ suffered something which was a substitute for the penalty sinners 
had deserved, is a very different doctrine from that which teaches, that he suf- 
fered as the substitute, or, in the room and stead, of sinners, The latter doc- 
trine, plainly taught in Scripture, implies, that what Christ suffered was the 

deserved by sinners, or at least a fall rman epee ening as | 
tion for it, the idem or at least the 3 while the er doctrine, 
though not inconsistent with this view, or at least with the tantundem, does not 
express or imply it, and leaves the whole matter indefinite. So far as mere 
etymology is concerned, the words and vicarious might be applied 
in both cases. But the difference in meaning be carefully and 
distinctly explained. bo oe 

In the following article, taken also from the same periodical, Olshausen is 

as a high ete come is certainly doing b Po mdm! on eacel 
Hen berg is, perhaps, the only modern theologian 
wpa fuligenty and definitely Calvinistic, and he of late has 
long into the abyss of Hierarchism, Sacramentalism, and Ritualism.—{ Kd. 
B & F, E. Review.) ; 
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either Peter or Paul.” But hardly a student can now be found 
who would dare avow himself the disciple of Paulus, of Weg- 
scheider, or of Gesenius. “Except some young men,” says 
Professor Tholuck, “who come from other countries, it is now 
an unheard of fact to meet with a rationalist.” And Professor 
Kapff affirms that “ learning in Germany has triumphed over 


ism. 
| Secondly, the Pantheism which was one of the providential 
instruments in displacing the “rationalismus vulgaris,” is 
giving way before the more rful expulsive forces, historical 
i research, and the e ical spirit. Its germ lies back in the 
) idealistic philosophy of Kant; and Fichte, who took up the 
4 line of development where Kant left it, matured it into me of 
tive nee mete . Schelling was nee = with the on “a 
ness ese speculations, and at the opposi e 
assumin i Poe austen aeons iseel, partly 
| - Na ; ri in 
re ert ant eee anes 
i Pantheism. Thus both forms of this merely speculative philo- 
sophy, in the enlightenment of the nineteenth century, and 
under the me of ee the pen ran into a 
| i trauss m trial i in his 
) hikewdeim, (1835,) and his Christliche Sieauakiates (1840.) 
The former of these works, by the ruthless havoc it made of the 
evangelical history and doctrine, roused the leaders of the 
i elect hosts, like a tocsin of war. Pantheism, which, for a half 
} 
} 
} 








century, had been polarising, as many thought, harmlessly, be- 
tween subject and object, eluding the vigilance of its pursuers, 
or beguiling them into allies, here threw off all disguise, and 
came vauntingly forth as a radical and rabidly anti-Christian 
wer. The time was auspicious, and no country so fit a field 
EF dine angngienant of too auhegsniodly baila bs . Nor 
was Germany iy mete tet rm ne for a fair and 
decisive issue. Strong men, well drilled in dialectics, herme- 
neutics, and history were ov both sides—Strauss, backed by the 
new Tubingen school, and inst them, Hartmann, iele, 
qThs beta wes clasp, bal Miemaphast agaist fhe Pagan pile 
was triumphant against ilo- 

7 sophy. The best science in almost every department oa up 

inst it. Marheimeke attempted to construct a theistic 
tem out of its supposed theistic elements, but failed. Goschel 
a Jurisprudence, with a similar 
ure, 

f When Hegel died, in 1831, his philosophy was at the zenith, 
and he was the idol of its adherents. in five years they 
were thrown into confusion as to the meaning of their master, 
and in ten, divided into two belligerent parties, one contending 








| 
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that e i pepe re rennin eam 
thing. there should have been ict among the fol- 
jowers of Hegel is not strange. Just before his death, he hi 


him- 
self said that there was only one man who understood him, and 
that he misunderstood him. 

At present, the Pantheistic sthool excites but little interest, 
and holds only one of the universities, the one at Fehr i 
with F. C_ Bauer at its head. The Theologische J 
a a an OT, OI 

Thirdly. There are three ecclesiastical organisations, each of 


liches Leben,” established by Neander, Miiller, and Nitzsch, 
in 1849, at Berlin; and the “ Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung,” at 
Darmstadt, formerly in the interests of Rationalism, but now 
conducted by Schenkel, in defence of the Evangelical doctrine, 
Schleiermacher, Neander, and Liicke were warm defenders of 
the Union. So are Tholuck, Miiller, Twesten, Nitzsch, Dorner, 
Lange, Hase, Liebner, Kurtz, Stier, Ullman, Rothe, and many 
others) The Union embraces, also, those Schlie i 
who retain all the errors of their master, but have not advanced 
a in that evangelical course in which he had been moving, 
and in which his best pupils have gone much beyond where 
their teacher left them. animus of this party, particularly 
in its relation to Rationalism and Romanism, will perhaps be 
best given by translating the introduction (Vortworth) to the 
seventh volume of the “ he Zeitschrift,” from the Janu- 
ary number, 1856 :— 


“ With the present number our journal enters on its seventh year, 
and no long preface will, therefore, be needed respecting its objects, in 
order to bring us afresh into public view, and to explain its position 
among the conflicting principles of the times, and the task it under- 
takes for the immediate future. 

“The duties it has imposed have indeed been of diverse kinds, 
and the high mission we undertook, we well know has by no means 
been fully accomplished. But we keep with unchanging stedfast- 
ness on the ground of positive union, with the banner unfurled, 
under which we come together. The centre of this positive union is 
no other than the centre of Christianity iteelf—faith in Jesus 
Christ, who is the crucified and traly risen One, the Saviour of sin- 
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ful men, the eternal Son of God, blessed forever. We remain firmly 
on this ground of positive union, because it is quite certain that in 
all legitimate, confessional differences, and notwithstanding them all, 
it gives the one only evangelical church. This, and no other, is the 
object which the German, and especially our own Prussian church, 
(unsere landes Kirche,) aims at, according to the will of God, and de- 
spite all human obstructions. And we know that this object will be 
e more secure, when, as is usual in such matters, it is at first ap- 
hed gradually, and that it will stand firmer on its own positive 
is and better defend itself against its false friends. 

“On this basis, first of all, rests the future, just protestation 
against all Rationalistic desire of union, which, more than every- 
thing else, has damaged the true union. ‘If Christ be not risen,’ 
said the Apostle, ‘our preaching is vain, and your faith is also vain.’ 
It gives no room for that renowned starting-point of rationalism, the 
denial of miracles, and of everything supernatural, We hold much 
more with the immortal Pascal, when he says, ‘ The last step of rea- 
son must be to know what unnumbered things there are which it can- 
not fully know. Reason must subordinate itself with humility to 
faith.’ Yet we maintain none the less firmly that reason not only 
exercises a legitimate authority in human affairs, but also performs a 
high mission, even in the province of those divine things in respect 
to which it holds itself in subordination, It discloses the objective 
difference between what is above nature and what is against it, and 
always lends a willing ear to that which, when fully laid open, it 
opposes with all energy. To this we cleave firmly, even at the risk 
of being accused of rationalism by such a man as Bunsen. 

“Upon this positive basis of union, is also made the right protest 
against all that Romish desire for union, which in our days appears 
oftener than ever, and raises louder than ever its war cry, ‘ The 
church! The church !’ By a sudden bound, one is borne from the 
old Lutheran side to the stand-point of a Hulsemann, as if Luther- 
anism stood much near*r to Catholicism than to Calvinism, And 
yet the history of the last fifty years, if one will examine, shews 
plainly enough that the farther the inner life of the evangelical con- 
fessions diffuses itself, the more impossible does it become to fill up 
the chasm between Catholicism and Protestantism, The time is 
past when pious Catholics sat at the feet of Schleiermacher and 
Neander, and Evangelicals at the feet of Hug. Instead of this, the 
confessional quarrel burns more fiercely than ever. In Evangelical 
lands, the German language beginé to gain more and more ground 
for a Puseyism which is internally subverting the foundation of 
Evangelical freedom, and of the Evangelical church. In its view, 
the serving-form of the Evangelical church is lowered to a beggar’s 
garb, while the Catholic finery is idealised into a sacred halo. 

“ But it is not necessary to indicate the signs of the times by past 
things of such a nature. Even the new Pontifical dogma of the im- 
maculate conception of Mary has found in Evangelical journals its 
apology,—one can almost say admiration. We might well wish, for 
our own interest, that our German Newmans might speedily find the 
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unknown goal of their aspirations after certainty. But it is more 
necessary, and much better for us, to place in ition to 
such vagaries immediately and more firmly on Jesus Christ, the 
crucified and risen One, in whom alone, and without furthér media- 
tion, we have sought, and not in vain, the certainty of our salvation 
and blessedness,—that we, more than heretofore, elevate his name as 
the banner against everything which would separate us from Him. 
“How far, alas! from any in our day, is the thought of brotherly 
fellowship between the Evangelical and Catholic churches, a alight 
glance into the Catholic literature of the times will shew. ) 
would not defile ourselves with citations of blasphemy from Chow- 
anets and associates. But it is mournful when a man like Dr George 
Charles Mayer expends the force of an examination of the eighth 
chapter of John’s Gospel, in a rancorous attack upon Protestantism ; 
when Professor W. Gartner mars with a great blemish his at best 
exceedingly careless work, ‘Te Deum Laudamus,’ by employing the 
pacific department of hymnology only for a scandalous detraction 
of Dr Luther; when the most distinguished of the nt Catholic 
“dogmatic writers, Giovanne Perronne, in his catechism about Pro- 
testantism and the Catholic church, defines Protestantism as ‘ the 
mutiny of insolent men against Jesus Christ,’ whose origin was in this, 
that Leo X. assigned the sale of indulgences to the Dominicans and 
not to the Augustinians, the fraternity to which Luther belonged. 
Now what will be the just answer to such calumny? Shall we en- 
1 upon the undeniable atrocity of the more abandoned Po 
ont ti open the secret infamies perpetrated in the seclusion of their 
cloisters ? Truly, this would be as unchristian as fruitless. . 
“The right answer is this—we, Evangelicals have not become 
weary of Biblical research, nor of Bible distribution. We are not 
weary of historical inquiries; and this we know, that truth will, to 
the end, remain truth. To that miserable catechism, we will oppose 
that excellent little Italian book which came out of the Reformation, 
‘On Christ’s Good Work,’ which has been, not without the guidance 
of divine Providence, in our days again brought to light, and we are 
sure is able now, as three hundred years ago, to enkindle hearts 
with the fire of the gospel. 
“ As our journal in its first years had to mourn the death of one 
of its founders, the late Dr Augustus Neander, so, during the last 
ear, it has lost one of its most faithful contributors, the late Dr 
erick Liicke. Our journal has already erected a monumert to 
them. Both Neander and Liicke, notwithstanding some consider- 
able theological differences, were by the most cordial bonds allied to 
one another in the closest Christian friendship. The very mention 
of this causes the rabies theologica to break out anew against so 
agreeable and useful an alliance. May that amity be an example 
of the bond of fellowship, which, notwithstanding some differences, 
unites the fellow-supporters of this journal in the one Lord and 
Master.” 


@. The old Reformed Church, in thone ports. of Germany 
where the Union did not obtain a footing. To this class belong 
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such men as Hagenbach and Hertzog. These are in sympathy 
generally with the objects of the Union, and for the most part 
are consistent Calvinists. Some hold a modified form of the 
Genevan’s view of predestination. 

3. The Lutheran Church. In 1835, a few high Lutheran 
pastors separated from the Union, and wished a distinct Luthe- 
ran organization. Frederick III. imprisoned some of them for 
unreasonable restlessness. But his successor, the reigning sove- 
reign, releasing them, allowed them to form a Lutheran church, 
whose members are now known as the New Lutherans. The 
Augsburg Confession, and Luther's Catechism, are the symbols 
of their doctrine, and although they do not use the term con- 
substantiation, they hold to the thing. The party has increased 





ay during the last ten years. It controls the University at 
Erlangen, and has strong men in several others,—as Thomasius 
and Kabnis at Leipsic, Rudelbach and Guericke at Halle, and 
Klieforth and Philippi at Mecklenburg. It has also three jour- 
nals devoted exclusively to its denominational interests. All 
its movements are positive, bold, and aggressive, and it has 
much sympathy from Lutherans who remain in the Union, 

As a class, they have freed themselves more entirely from the 
Pantheistic and rationalizing philosophy than many of those 
who are included in the National church. They object to the 
Union that its Liturgy is Calvinistic, and that it has neither 
Catechism nor Creed ; that two so conflicting systems can never 
be brought into harmony, agpd that the Union comprehends 
Pantheists and Rationalists. The Unionists admit the evil of 
so much comprehension, but say that it must be removed by 
the triumphant conflicts of truth with error; that the differ- 
ences are On minor points, and that the harmonies are funda- 
mental ; that the Union is needed as a barrier against Romanism 
on the one hand, and infidelity on the other. They charge the 
New Lutherans, in turn, with Romanizing tendencies; that 
they exalt unduly the pastoral office, and depress the church to 
& mere “ ecclesia audiens et obediens.” 

The government of the National Church is consistorial, and 
in Prussia the king holds the veto power, which, however, by 
the advice of ecclesiastical counsellors, is generally exercised 
with moderation. The revolution of 1848 was ascribed to the 
political tendencies of the Pantheistic philosophy, and with 
some reason ; for Hegel taught that a king, in a constitutional 
erene. is like the dot over the letter “7%,” and if he should 

dispensed with, the state would suffer no serious detriment: 
He also taught that whatever is real is rational, and that if a 
republic should be established, it would be as reasonable as a 
monarchy. Consequently the king, who had been di 
before the revolution to give the reins of ecclesiastical control 
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into: the hands of the church, now. holds them tighter than 


ever. 

Forty years of the blending of such elements as are brought 
together in the United Church have done what might oe 
been expected,—developed the differences as well as harmonies 
of the great reformers. Yet the truly evangelical men of both 


sd enjoy the royal favour. ——— , the powerful 
er of the Lutheran Unionists, is the confidential adviser of 
Von Raumer, the minister of public worship ; and the churebly 
bearings of Frederick William are to the same side. But there 
is open to the evangelical faith, both in its Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic formulas, the freest field for development, and earnest 
and scholarly investigation is protected and encouraged in. 
every department of theological science. 

But we come to a more particular inquiry. An Américan, 
who writes from Halle to the Christian Examiner at Boston; 
says :—“ The followers of Schleiermacher have thoroughly refu- 
ted the views of inspiration, predestination, depravity, the Tri- 
nity, the two natures of Christ, and the atonement, which were 
once considered orthodox. * * * The old system being deprived 
completely of a scientific basis, can now retain its influence 
only by appealing, like the Church of Rome, to the authority of 
its tradition.” * 

If this is a correct statement, the condition of theological 
Germany is quite different from what has been generally — 
sented by the best writers, both German and American. 
some of pAliciemnachests followers have attempted to refute the 
views which were once considered orthodox on these fundamen- 
tal subjects, is well known. But that they have “thoroughly ” 
oadeds will be admitted by the theological world only on the 
most substantial proof. 

Schleiermacher was himself a sturdy combatant of the Ration- 
alism which had carried the German church, on these points, so 
far from the old standards; and he approached nearer and 
nearer to them, from the beginning to the end of his course. 
Hase says of him, in reference to the self-complacent party of 
Tiluminati, “ He was always a match for them, and superior in 

which they as supreme.”+ And Liicke 
says, ‘The deadly wound that has been inflicted upon Deistic 
Rationalism by the truly rational, but not rationalising Dog- 
matics of Schleiermacher, is something which it will never get 
over.”{ When in connection with the third centennial of the 
Augsburg Confession, Von Colln and Schultz declared that Con- 
fession no longer suited to represent the faith and doctrine of 
the Evangelical church, Schleiermacher, far as he was from 


* Christian Examiner, Jan. 1856, b. p. eee ee 
+ P. 550. t Outline-of Theology, p. 43. 
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the truth on some points, against the idea of super- 
seding it by any new ma hh eee in 1830, four years. be- 
ITN But further, Augu stus Christian Twesten is not 

- one of the most celebrated o Schleiermacher’s “ followers,” 
and his immediate successor in the chair of Theology, but he is 
also one of the profoundest theologians in Germany. The 
second volume of his “ Dogmatics,” published in 1837, contains an 
elaborate defence of the orthodox view of the Trinity, as may 
be seen by a translation of the chapter on that subject, for the 
“ Bibliotheca Sacra,”* by Professor Smith, of Union Seminary, 
New York. The old view is maintained icularly against 
Schleiermacher’s objections, and his Sabellian doctrme. The 
same positive view is held by Twesten, in advance of his teacher, 
on the existence of angels. 

Professor Schaff says, “In the place of Scheiermacher’s Pan- 
theistic tendencies, his Sabellian view of the Trinity, his seepti~ 
cism concerning the existence of good and bad angels, and his 
denial of the Devil, we have here the orthodox views on these 
subjects clearly stated and ably defended.” “The fact is,” he 
says, “that the peculiar heresies of Schleiermacher have been 
long thrown aside by his ablest disciples, and there is no doubt 
that he would do the same could he lead his life over again in 
our age.” Schleiermacher’s system was a bridge over which 
many have from the anti-Christian to the Christian 
doctrine, but he and they carried some things across with them 
which belong on the other side. 

The subject of Inspiration has been less generally and tho- 
reuglily examined by the Germans than many others. Almost 
every one who has treated of Biblical or Dogmatic Se 
has written something upon it, but the theory of — 
which has prevailed, detracts from the importance of the ae 
ject, and it has secured no such thorough and extended examina- 
tion as it really demands. Something of the intense subjective- 
ness of Schleiermacher still lingers among the Evangelical 
party in its advances towards a pure Scriptural faith, Theop- 
neustia with him, was a kind of God-consciousness, consisting 
partly in the effect produced upon the natural faculties by 
sympathy or oneness with Christ, and partly Ae spalalienae 
upon his person and doctrine. Ronen seer uired accu- 
racy only in what is closely redomptin, vault 
disallowed supernatural noe Mm in 
of the Old Testament. The views of Neander on wthis subject, as 
he has expressed them in his “ Life of Jesusand his Apostolic 
Church,” are loose and unsatisfactory, making a distinction in 
the sacred Scriptures between what is resents and therefore 
fallible, and what is divine and infallible. They are better.in 

* Vole. iii. and iv. 
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an article written for the “Deutsche Zeitschrift,” February, 
be just before tee ante can a — — 
regarded as al er ey allow so much agency 
the Spirit in the inspiration of the prophets and apostles as pre- 
served them from mistake in what has immediate relation to 
re Se and is fundamental, but hold that they were not 
against error in their statements ting less import- 

ant historical matters. Havernick, Ni , and Stier take a 
higher view, as do Hengstenberg, Steudel, and nearly all the 
New Lutherans. They discard the mechanical “ dead letter” 
theory on the one hand, and a mere superintendence on the 
other, maintaining the union of the two agencies in the written 
Word, which makes it in every _ both divine and human, 
and in all infallibly accurate. us, for example, Stier says, 
“I read the canonical text of the Bible as written the 
Holy Ghost, but I so read it, not because I have formed for 
myself beforehand an inspiration-dogma, but because this Word 
approves itself inspired with ever-increasing force to my reason, 
which, though not indeed sound, is, through the virtue of that 
Word, daily receiving soundness. It is because this living Word 
has, in a thousand ways, directed, and is ever directing, my inner 
being, with all ‘its intelligence, thought, and will, that I have 
subj to it the freedom of my whole existence.”* 

to the Anthropology of the German churches, a few remain 
on the Pelagian ground occupied by the Rationalists. But for 
the last few years, the theological movement has been strongly 
towards the Augustinian doctrine, which was the doctrine of 
the Reformation, and is found equally in the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic Confessions. Hagen says, “in opposi- 
tion to the rationalistic and speculative tendencies, the Pietists _ 
and those theologians who returned to the received faith of the 
Church, revived the doctrine of Augustine in its essential points, 
and that the followers of Schleiermacher adhere to it, 
with various modifications.” Schleiermacher himself maintained 
the doctrine of original sin, and the entire inability of the un- 
regenerate to perform holy actions The work of Miiller on 
the “Christian doctrine of Sin,” is perhaps the most 
and scientific treatise of the age on the subject. With the ex- 
ception of the pre-Adamite origin of evil, it is thoroughly of 
the Augustinian and Pauline school. It discards the Atomic 
theory, as does almost the whole modern German philosophy. 
It bases the doctrine of sin on the natural and moral unity of 
the race. It predicates Py amniny primarily of the will, and 
holds that it is a quality of human nature, in its abnormal state, 
derived from Adam as the representative head of the race.}- 


* Words of the Lord Jesus, vol. i. + Hagenbach, ii. p. 430, 
} From the brief statements above, it is not impossible that some readers may 
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Strauss held that pollution attached only to the individual, but 
the voice of Germany is against him. 

In to the Trinity, Twesten, as stated above, has ably 
defended an immanent Trinity, on the ground of Scripture and 
philosophy, against Schleiermacher and the whole Neological 
school. “Dorner’s Development of the Doctrine and Person of 
Christ,” for Scripture and historical thoroughness, is unsur- 
passed by any treatise on the subject in any language. He 
makes everything turn on the inquiry whether “such a Christ 
as is presented in the sense, if not in the exact words of the 
church, in whom the personal perfect unity of the divine and 
human is historically set forth, be both necessary and real.” 
Fully aware of the opposing forces from Deistic and Pantheistic 
ranks, he proceeds with cautious step, gathering his materials 
from the wide field of history, and giving his work a double 
action against these forces on the planes of philosophy and of 
fact. Even Bauer, the leader of the new Tubingen schol the 
last really learned and ee man that remains on the Panthe- 
istic side, in his work on Trinity and Atonement, is said to 
have left no refuge for the Unitarian denial of these doctrines, 
either in History, Philosophy, or Scripture. He maintains 
that they must be admitted, or be disproved by the logic of 
Pantheism. But the logic of History and of Scripture, damages 
Pantheism no less than Deism, as Dorner and Twesten have 
clearly shewn. 

In regard to the Atonement, the idea on which the leading 
German theologians are now perhaps more generally agreed as 
fundamental, t any other, is its vicwriousness,—an idea 
which it is claimed is A ar: away from the theology of New 
England. Professor Huntington, in his comments on Dr Dut- 
ton’s “ Concio ad Clerum,” says, “ the idea of substituted —— 
is conspicuously absent from it.” He also says that this whic 
has been the most offensive to Unitarianism, “is rejected by 
the most enlightened and effective class of orthodox thinkers 
in New England. They do not employ the word vicarious, 
nor accept the philosophy.” He further asserts that the course 
of thought during the last twenty-five years, has swept from 


be led to a wrong conception of Professor Miiller’s theological position. The 
“ pre-Adamite origin of evil,” is a fundamental of his doctrine on this sub- 
ject. Dr Muller holds that each man fell for himself, and that no man is ac- 
countable for any moral state which is not the result of his own individual self- 
determination. Tienes his view has been opposed in Germany as “‘an Atomic 


Subsequent remarks in this article do somewhat more than justice to the 
orthodoxy of many of the leading German theologians, What they mean by 
such — as “original sin,” or “vicarious atonement,” can only be ascer- 
tained by atténding to their explanations, and by bearing in mind their religious 
philosophy. ; 
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‘this old Calvinistic ind the minds which best indicate-the 
tendencies in the orthodox body. hi jad 
That philosophy of vicariousness, which logically necessitates 
a limited atonement, was not a doctrine of John Calvin, nor 
has it been of the New England churches. That a few amo 
the “Evangelical Congregationalists of New England diecard 
vicariousness even in the sense of substitutionary sacrifice, may 
be admitted. But we do not know on what grounds these claim 
to be the most enlightened and effective class of orthodox 
thinkers, nor by what standard of enlightenment the Professor 
awards them that honour, except for the simple fact that they 
agree with him in rejecting a vicarious atonement. Professors 
Stuart, Woods, and B. B. Edwards, who have just passed from 
among us, were minds that indicated the tendencies of the 
Setliocia party, but they held firmly to the vicariousness of the 
atonement. fessor Park employs the word,"and it is pre- 
sumed accepts the “philosophy.” So do Professor Shedd and the . 
other teachers at Andover. e Professors at [Yale College,] 
Bangour, and East Windsor, hold the same view ; in which con- 
cur Presidents Woolsey, Hopkins, Lord, Labaree, Woods, and 
Stearns, of our New England colleges. And although Dr 
Dutton does not make use of the word vicarious, in the “‘ Concio,” 
yet his language, if we do not mistake, indicates his acceptance 
of the philosophy. He speaks of the sacrifice of Christ as “ be- 
ing substituted for the remitted penalty.” And if that which is 
ituted for, or in place of the nalty, is not the substituted 
penalty, and vicarious, it will be difficult to find words in which 
that idea can be expressed. In holding this view, Dr Dutton is 
in agreement with nearly all the master minds in the history of 
New land theology,—Shepherd, Norton, Wilson, ls tg 
the two Edwardses, Hopkins, Bellamy, Smalley, and Emmons, 
He is also at just that point at which German theology has 
arrived in its recessions from the old and lifeless Rationalism. 
The boast of superior enlightenment is, under any circumstances, 
equivocal on the score of scholarly taste ; but when made as an 
argument by men of rationalistic tendencies, right upon the 
signal and admitted discomfiture of Rationalism, in its own 
strongholds in Germany, it is a logical blunder.* 


* The writer of this article, we think, has not perfectly apprehended the views 
of Dr Huntington, probably for the reason that he has judged them by inade- 
quate representations of them. The “ vicarious element,” which Dr Hunting- 
ton rejects, and which he truly says is “ conspicuously absent from " Dr Dutton’s 
“Concio,” is the idea of substituted penalty—the idea that Christ suffered the 

of the law in the sinner’s , or that the sinner’s punishment is trans- 

to him. That idea, Dr Dutton, in common with Dr Jonathan Edwards, 

and New England theologians cero since his time, rejects. But the idea 
that the propitiatory work of Christ, consisting chiefly in his sufferings and 
death, is substituted for, or takes, the place of, the rem penalty, as an ex- 
pression of the divine feeling, or of God’s regard for the law—this Dr Dutton 
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Schleiermacher, with his modal trinity, held to the 


destzine of vicarious atonement through the active and passive 
‘obedience of Christ ; and he calls Christ the. believer's satis- 


faction—making atonement. Even Hegel allows the vicarious 
element in redemption, and Marheineke, the only one of his 
followers who attempted to construct a theistic system on his 
philosophy, says, “the satisfaction made by the God-man is 
vicarious, since he in making it, represents or acts for the world.” 
This view of the atonement runs through the whole of Krum- 
macher’s Works, which, by their scriptural and practical power, 
are finding their way into almost every Christianised 4 
and it is held by nearly every German divine, who, even by 
figure of speech, can be classed among the effective orthodox 
thinkers. 

As a logical consequence, the doctrine of justification by faith 
is held as in necessary connection with this view of the atone- 
ment. On the substitutionary life and death of Christ, rest the 
two ideas of the believer's on, or remission of the penalty, 
and of his acceptance with God as righteous “That,” sa 
Krummacher, “which the Saviour accomplished by his dea' 
was not merely the work of satisfaction to divine justice, by 
which he removed the curse from our heads, but likewise his 
maga obedience, which is henceforth imputed to his 
be ieving people, as the righteousness which avails in the sight 
of God.” Christ is our justification, according to Nitzsch, “by 
virtue of his vicarious obedience and passion, and through their 
sufficiency.” The distinction of legal and passive obedience, he 
says, is to be approved. The one is an action, the other a pas- 
eet and both reconcile and both redeem. s 

e following may be regarded as the three princi 
on which ri daateary, from its dation by tha wm = | 
philosophers, is now being reconstructed. 

First. Sin, not merely as an individual act or exercise, but 
also as a generic force or quality of human nature derived from 
Adam, the natural and federal head of the race. 

Second. The Atonement as a provision for salvation through 
the vicarious obedience and death of Christ. 

Third. The re-animation of the sinner by the Holy Ghost in 
the application of the atonement, through repentance and faith. 

The settlement of these principles on a scientific basis, has 
been gained after a singularly sharp conflict with most power- 
ful antagonistic forces. But as now held by many of the best 
minds in Germany, they bring for the most into just rela- 
tions to each other, man’s dependence and his responsibility, 


decidedly holds. And so does Dr rege 03 That Christ's sufferings were 
substituted for the penalty, is one thing. He the penalty, or the 
substituted penalty, is, in our apprehension, quite another thing. 
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‘human agency and divine efficiency. They give a well defined, 
objective Christian doctrine, and a subjective Christian life, a 
free spirit of scriptural and historical research, and in matters 
of fundamental doctrine, a profound regard for the authority of 
the inspired W ord. 

This glimpse of a field, which it would require volumes to 
explore, brings to view a few principles of some me value. 

1. The tendency of the Germans to metaphysical specula- 
tions, arises in part from national proclivity ; and in part from 
their exclusion from the province of political economy and the 
science of Government, or what amounts to an exclusion, They 
cannot have free and full range through these, in our country, 
open fields of thought. Within certain limits marked by the 

me, the prince is a terror to free-thinkers in Berlin, as really 
as the pontiff is at Rome. oe - 

2. There is seen to be an ive power in systems error, 
to displace one another, chenitegleged by Divine Providence 
as the means of a more full and abiding settlement of the truth. 
Rationalism came into the German church through the door of 
a lifeless Lutheran formula. Kant and Fichte discredited its 
inflated, empty dogmatism, by their imperative conscience and 
ideal pantheism, according to which, the thinking subject posits, 
or works out of itself, all it knows and believes—all that is not 
itself. From this spider-weaving process, came that epigram- 
matic definition of Christianity, borrowed of the Germans by 
Theodore Parker, which we place on the tombstone of this in- 
terred nihilism. “That is Christianity which a man believes to 
Schelling aa H th of their 

ing an e acute subjectivism i 

i by a = subtle, material a te in which 
nature, by a blindly-working life, advances in an eternal progres- 
sion from the-lower to the higher potences, up to the terminal 
point in self-consciousness and deification. Hence Strauss’s 
doctrine concerning revelation. Now the evangelical party 
comes in, and applies the Gospel as a moral magnet, to draw 
from the ruins of these masterly elaborations, what of force they 
possessed, to widen its own field of occupancy, and to fortify it 
against all future assailants. 

8. A dead orthodoxy is as certain a source of evil to the 
Church as a'living heresy. When there remained but little to 
the Germans, except the form of godliness, an unregenerate 
church as naturally sought the quietus of false doctrine, as the 
false doctrine afterwards brought in a shallow, scornful, destruc- 
tive criticism. 

4. The present state of the German Church is not what we 
desire and may hope for it. There are many evils in-a union 
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so comprehensive as that by which it is held . There 
are evils in any such organic connection of the Church with the 
state, as makes the latter the controlling power. Nevertheless 
the general movement is in the right direction—from midnight 
to dawn, from the dawn to noonday. She is comprehending 
error, not to embrace, but to weaken and annihilate it. She is 
more and more building her hopes of triumph, where all must 
build them, not on the truth of cei alone, not on the life of 
faith alone, but on both these combined. 








Art. VII.—Biblical Commentary on the New Testament. B 
Dr HERMANN OLSHAUSEN, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen. Translated from the German for Clarke’s 
Foreign and Theological Library. First American Edition, 
revised after the fourth German Edition. By A. C. KENDRICK, 
D.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Rochester. To 
which is Prefixed, Olshausen’s Proof of the Genuineness of 
the Writings of the New Testament. nslated by Davip 
Fospick, Jr. Volumes I. and II. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman, & Co., 115 Nassau Street. 1857. 


In our last Number, we gave a brief notice of Olshausen’s 
Commentary on the New Testament. At the same time we 
intimated a purpose to bestow upon it a more extended notice 
in a future number. That purpose we propose now to execute. 
Further study of the work has not changed or essentially modi- 
fied the favourable opinion of it which we have already expressed. 
The first two volumes of the original German edition, contain- 
ing the Gospels and the Acts, were published in 1832. The 
author was then Professor of Theology in the University at 
KGnigsberg, in Prussia, from whence he was removed in 1836, 
to the same chair at Erlangen, in Bavaria, which he filled at the 
time of his death. There he completed his work in six volumes. 
Not long afterwards it ap in an English dress, in Clarke’s 
Foreign and Theological Library, receiving, from English scho- 
lars no less favour than from the evangelical minds of Germany. 
While, therefore, our readers are not wholly unacquainted with 
its merits, we believe its circulation in the English edition has 
been mostly among biblical scholars, and very limited among 
unprofessional readers, who are yet by no means uninterested in 
sacred learning. 

Since the death of Olshausan, the third German edition has 
been carefully revised and essentially improved by Dr Ebrard, 
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his pupil-and successor in the University. The fourth German 
edition, comprising the results of this revision, is made the basis 
of this first American issue, the translation passing under the 
careful review, “ sentence by sentence,” of Professor A. OC. Ken- 
drick, of the University of Rochester. As it comes now, for the 
first time, directly to the American public, and as it is a work 
of much value, both for the sacred learning which it embodies 
and for its truly Christian spirit, we have thought fit to set forth 
at some length the high estimate of it, which, after a somewhat 
careful examination, we have been led to form. 

The questions which naturally present themselves, concerning 
this work in its present form, are two: what merit has it as a 
translation, and what, as an exposition of the New Testament 
Scriptures? Regarding the first, we are content to quote the 
remarks of Prof. Kendrick, in his Preface to the edition before 
us: “It evinces fidelity and industry, and is, in parts, nearly 
unexceptionable. As a whole, however, it is marred by serious 
defects, sometimes mistaking, sometimes obscuring, and some- 
times directly reversing the sense of the original, and elsewhere 
injured by an awkward and unidiomatic style.” The American 

itor has accordingly gone “through the work, sentence by 
sentence, correcting errors, clearing up obscurities, pruning re- 
dundancies, and, so far as might be, rendering the style more 
neat and idiomatic.” The difficulty of accomplishing this last 
object, no one, at all acquainted wilh the German language, will 
hesitate to acknowledge. To translate from it into lish is 
at once a difficult and peculiar process. A literal rendering, 
or anything like it, is impossible. The German composition 
must in a manner be taken to pieces, the very thought, as it 
were, decom , and a new wor conatebbad tend the debria 
of the old. Under such circumstances, careful revision, and by 
another scholar, is almost a necessity. Committed to competent 
hands, and especially in a work like this of Olshausen, revision 
must add greatly to the reliableness, and so to the value of the 
translation. Ou this account, we cordially welcome the edition 
before us as revised by — penny Tw him - the 
notes he has, too sparingly, inters . e two volumes 
already published. Taking these as a specimen, we hope he will 
append his reflections more frequently in those which are yet to 
come. 

It is in reference to the second of the above questions, viz. : 
what are the characteristics and merits of this work as an exposi- 
tion of the New Testament Scriptures, that we propose to offer 
a few remarks. But why, it will be asked, translate our com~- 
mentaries? Why go to Germany for them, that land of tran- 
scendentalism, infidelity, rationalism, mysticism, and myths? 
We reply, because with much that is perilous and evil in the 
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ere and works of German biblical scholars, there is very 
much that is too ious to be unknown. Besides, we are com- 
ed to borrow the Germans in the department of sacred 
earning, because we have so little of our own. They have far 
outstripped us in sacred philology and historical criticism. They 
have long had, and still tens many diligent, patient, enthusiastic 
toilers in this field; we comparatively few. Hence, while the 
Germans abound in thorough critical —— of the Bible, 
we are without a single guod specimen. e have, indeed, some 
admirable original works on the exegesis of portions of the Bible. 
Stuart, Barnes, Alexander, Hodge, kett, Alford, and David- 
son have done excellent service in exposition, and in textual and 
historical criticism. Henry, Doddridge, Owen, Leighton, Scott, 
and Clarke, have done equal service in commentaries which are,. 
for the most of a more po character. But what single 
commentary have we on the Old or New Testament, original in 
English, which is thoroughly critical? What educated r 
has not often sighed for precisely such a work as this of Ols- 
hausen, which blends the rich, spiritual character of the English 
commentaries we have named, with the rigidly critical ; a com- 
mentary in his own tongue wherein he was born, which, so far 
from ignoring or dexterously evading the difficulties of Scripture, 
grapples with them boldly like Calvin, and contributes its mea- 
sure toward their solution. There is no such lack of critical 
commentaries in Germany. German scholars have taken the 
lead, and far excel us in the department of Sacred Philology. 
They have written in better circumstances for the formation and 
free expression of an independent judgment. The mad dog 
of heresy, if not less frequently raised, has had fewer terrors with 
them, and has less often resulted in hunting down its hapless 
object. Indeed, it cannot be denied that vary’ and independ- 
ence among the Germans in the department of Biblical criticism, 
have degenerated into latitudinarianism. With too many of 
them the sacred classics have been like the profane. Isaiah and 
Paul have fared in their hands like Homerand Horace. Indeed, 
worse, since the natural bias of an unbelieving heart is far from 
being friendly to the honest interpretation of Scripture ; while 
in Germany it is notorious that many who have devoted their 
lives to this department of study, e no pretensions to piety, 
nor even to orthodoxy. No wonder, then, that Germany has 
roduced such interpreters of Scripture as Paulus, Baur, De 
Wette, in his earlier days, and Strauss No wonder that the 
Lutheran school, characterised by rigid adherence to the analogy. 
of the faith, gave way, at length, to one of an opposite character, 
too little regardful of this analogy, unscrupulously tearing itself 
along the path of Scriptural interpretation, with no respect 
whatever for established systems of belief or practice. This was 
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deplorable. It was, however, owing in great measure to the 
narrowness and servility of the Lutheran im But, on 
the other hand, the excesses and faults of this Rationalist school 
have in turn called forth many noble champions into the field 
of biblical learning, men like Neander, Tholuck, and Hengsten- 
berg, not only eminent for their learning, but also for their. 
iety, their reverence of the Scriptures, and their general ortho-: 
oxy. They are not, however, without their faults. They some- 
times fall, as we apprehend, into obvious and dangerous error. 
But they are learned, thorough, critical. They have also brought 
resources of sacred learning, and patient study to the eluci- 
dation of Scripture; they have opened new and rich fields of 
religious thought ; they have written freshly, suggestively, and 
so profitably, not only for their own countrymen, but for 
American and English scholars, who, for the reason already 
named, have necessarily resorted to them on grave biblical 
questions. 

Olshausen belongs to this last, best school of German com- 
mentators. Free the shackles of established systems of 
doctrine and polity, free also from an undue bias of traditionary 

inions and usages, he yet exhibits none of that contempt for 

ese systems and usages which betrays itself so frequently in 
writings of the Rationalistic school. Possessed of the rich 
results of philological investigation, which have been accumulat- 
ing through the labours of his predecessors of the Lutheran and 
Neological schools, he came to his work of exegesis with a love 
and reverence for the word of God which we in vain look for im 
their productions. Happily, too, for the results of his long 
labour upon the New Testament, he set out with what we take 
to be the true idea for a commentator, viz, that the Bible, 
oo written by different men, of different intellectual and 
m characteristics, living in different countries and ages of 
the world, is yet one, one progressive revelation, containing # 
harmonious system of doctrines,—all its diversities of style, 
form, purpose, subject-matter, finding their union and accordance 
in the one Spirit which guided infallibly the respective writers. 
Of course he connects the Old and New Testaments, as we 
think God connected them, shewing their intimate mutual rela- 
tions, and illustrating and elucidating the one by the other. His 
opinion on this point may be learned from a brief extract taken 
from his remarks on Matt. v.17. “The Old Testament is the 
foundation on which the structure of the New Testament is to 
be placed, in order to complete it. In this comparison (viz., of 
the relation of his work to the Law and the Prophets), the Old 
Testament contains the outline (uogpws;¢, Rom. i. 20), and the 
New its filling up ; the two are in organic connection, like bud 
and blossom. The fulfilment is, therefore, to be regarded as « 
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comprehensive one ; Christ fulfils not only the prophecies.and 
types of the Old Testament, but the moral law also he fulfils 

y in himself and his people.” What the original record 
was of the sacred books which compose the Bible, what their 
individual design and import,—these are, of course, the funda~ 
mental questions in Biblical science, Olshausen has taken hold 
of them with the hand of a master. His treatise on the genuine- 
ness of the Books of the New Testament, leaves little or nothing 
to be desired in respect to that particular topic. It is decisive 
and fitly placed before the commentary in the edition before us, 
as in keeping with the scientific character of the exegesis itself. 
In all fairness it settles the canon of the New Testament. And 
yet one of its positions in reference to the time of the writing of 
the Apocalypse, though adopted by the late Prof. Stuart, the 
Nestor of American Biblical science, we must leave to dis- 
sent from. We cannot see adequate reason for Olshausen’s idea 
that the Revelation of John was written by him prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and some twenty years prior to the 
writing of his Gospel and Epistles) His reasons for this opinion 
are, in our view, wholly unsatisfactory, being derived from the 
Apostle’s apparent want of skill in the Sash yc and from 
the in characteristics of the book itself. For ourselves, we 
should appeal to the internal evidence of the book in support of 
just the contrary opinion, while, if Greek was an acquired lan~ 
guage to John, we can as readily believe that his alleged want 
of skill in its use, at the time of writing the book in question, is 
attributable to his advanced age, as to the idea that he wrote 
the record of so interesting an experiment, and so wonderful a 
revelation, in a language which, as yet, he had but imperfectly 
mastered. 

' We are not enough acquainted with the lamented author of 
this work to with confidence concerning his intellectual 
and moral qualifications as an interpreter. The principal source 
of our information is the commentary which has come from his 
hands. We think, however, that one can hardly mistake the 
man, letting this work only bear witness of him. The charac- 
teristics both of his mind and heart, together with his 7 4 
acquisitions of Biblical knowledge, are, we think, clearly visible. 
And they show him to have been admirably fitted for what we 
may term his life-work, the elucidation of the Holy Scriptures. 
Let us glance at some of these qualifications. 

For clearness of conception, vigour of thought, and a: discri- 
minating, sound judgment, we doubt if he is surpassed, if indeed 
he is equalled, by any of his German predecessors or contempo- 
raries in the field of Biblical inquiry. Clearness is not a com- 
mon quality among German expositors, as it is not among the 
m ysicians of the “Father-land” Yet, bating a slight 
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to mysticism, Olshausen is clear and precise. You 
seldom fail to receive his true meaning, while you often admire 
his nice perception of an occult, but yet, when presented, evident 
pea Se N meLhgprregeMe Are ng eae i Femene 
crimination between things that differ. We take an example 


almost at random. In his exposition of the 20th chapter of 


Matthew's Gospel, verses 3-7, he remarks:— 

“The idea of an agreement (svugavé) with those first called 
in regard to the hire, as compared with the independent decla- 
ration on the part of the Lord, as to the reward to be given to 
cae were —— called, pn trong = the svupurin a 

agreement, and consequently a title, as it were, in 
the one class of labourers wy tikes demands, and not in the 
other. In this way, those first called certainly seem, in one 
point of view, to be favoured, but not in another ; for they are 
subsequently dealt with according to the strict letter of the law, 
while the others receive according to the superabounding mea- 
sure of love.” 

The clearness and discrimination which we discover in Olshau- 
sen, a us for another salient characteristic of his mind, 
which is thoroughness. Whether it be a natural peculiarity, or 
a habit of his scholarship, it is a noble trait, and runs through 
his entire work. There is no ostentation about it, no need- 
less and tedious dwelling on the processes by which he arrives 
at his conclusions,—although in most cases these are suffi- 
ciently indicated—but the reader and student are all the while 
impressed with the idea that Olshausen shrinks from grappling 
with no difficulty, assumes nothing without first looking at 
the proofs on which it rests, and passes over nothing without 
directing toward it a mera, ae He takes us th 
the chapters and verses of the Bible, not over them. e 
inspires us with the feeling that, however we may dissent 
from his conclusions, we cannot but respect them, and ought 
not to utter our dissent until we have reviewed the reasons for 
it. This quality greatly enhances the value of the work be- 
fore us; especially as, by a happy exercise of our author's 
j ent, reader is not needlessly wearied by extended 
philological discussions, but, as we have just intimated, is with 
all possible despatch put in possession of the author’s own opi- 
nion, and a concise summary of the considerations on which it 
rests. Thus his work will meet the wants, not only of the 
scholar who may wish to follow out critically the steps of the 

egesis, but also of the ordinary teacher and student of the 
Bible, whose sole object is to arrive at the true import of the 
text, and so learn the mind of the Spirit. We say, this 
teristic of thoroughness adds greatly to the value of the work. 
The reason has been already indicated. Of the more popular 
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sort of commentaries in English, we have an abundance. Many 
of these are excellent for their spiritual character and general 
correctness, as ee Henry, and Scott. In this vital 
ticular, the extracting from the Bible of not merely its cold, fife. 
less thought, but its marrow and fatness, nothing in the German 
commentaries, so far as the present writer is acquainted, can 
approach — Neander, ae Tholuck, and Olshau- 
sen, especially the last, have a ed as near, perhaps, to 
the result of ; commen which unites the popular, spiritual 
element, with the thoroughly critical, as the case admits. This 
work on the New Testament appears to do it. To a great deal 
of rich, spiritual thought, it adds the profound critical examina- 
tion of individual texts, so that you ordinarily accept with a 
good degree of confidence, the results of the author's examina- 
tion. But of the strictly religious merits of Olshausen’s work, 
we shall have occasion to en on a future page. 

For specimens of his thoroughness as a critic, we have only 
to say, see everywhere throughout his work. Or we may refer, 
almost at random again, to his remarks upon the name “ Son of 
God,” Luke i. 35, in which it is y compared with the 
other names applied in the Scriptures to Jesus,—to wit, “Son 
of the Highest,” “ Son of David,” “Son of Man,” “ King of the 
Jews,” and their true import determined. The.remarks are too 
long to be quoted here. We take only the closing — 
“ He who from eternity was Son of God, lived as Son of on 
earth in time, in order to raise the children of men from earth 
to heaven, that, as children of God, they might be like him and 
become partakers of the divine nature.’ 

Indeed, we apprehend that this very disposition to be thorough 
has led our author into the mistake, not uncommon with expo- 
sitors, of fancying, and finding, as he imagines, more meaning in 
passages of Scripture than God has a there, or than ever 
occurred to the writers themselves. e observe this particu- 
larly in his exegesis of the parables. Some of them are made 
emphatically to “crawl on all fours,” because he looks for a 
> aap significance in each separate element, instead of seizing 

eir central idea. It is but simple justice, however, to say that 
elsewhere we find him cautioning the reader against this v 
danger, as in Vol. ii, p- 525, where, speaking of the Saviours 
remark, “except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die; 
it abideth alone,” he says, “the figure must not be stretched toa 
far ; for we may easily overstep the limit which separates the 
image and that which is compared with it.” Nevertheless, this 
is precisely what he has himself done often in the ition of 
the es. He has started with this wrong idea of parabolic 
interpretation, that the individual traits of the parable have all 
a distinct spiritual significancy, actually intended by the Saviour. 
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- Thus, in the e of the prodigal son, according to Olshau- 
sen, the best robe denotes the righteousness of God ; the signet 
Ting denotes the seal of the Spirit, the testimony that a man 
belongs to God ; the shoes denote the power of walking in the 
ways of God; the entertainment e ready, points to the 
Gospel feast to which the kingdom of God is so often com 
This is making the parable “crawl” in truth. Thus, too, in the 
parables of the ten virgins and of the ten servants, he supposes 
that all belong to the family of God, the former representing an 
intensity of c love to the Lord, and the latter “ me as 
possess a decided qualification for the guidance and government 
of the Church.” The foolish virgins are those who seek that 
which is pleasing and sweet in the service of their Lord, instead 
of following him in right earnest. The oil is the Spirit. The 
long delay of the bridegroom is the severe discipline that was 
necessary ; so the long time, after which the Lord of the ser- 
vants returned, refers primarily to the waiting of the Apostles 
In our seaeness, Olshausen’s interpretation of the parables is 
the least valuable portion of his work. 

We are tempted to illustrate the comprehensiveness of Ols- 
hausen’s mind—a valuable trait, certainly, in any annotator on 
the Scriptures—by a quotation from the chapter on the genuine- 
ness of the Revelation of John. Speaking of Luther's error in 
rejecting this book, and accounting for it as the result of doctri- 
nal considerations, especially an imperfect view of “ the doctrine 
of God’s kingdom upon earth, which has always been the greatest 
cause of offence in the Revelation,” he urges a due care to 
rate misapprehensions and ersions of this doctrine from the 
true conception of it, and then adds :— 

“This simple, radical idea, is merely that, as in regard to an indi- 
vidual man, God, by the Saviour, redeems not merely a particular 
part of him, his spirit alone, his soul alone, or his body alone, but 
the whole man, his body, soul, and spirit, so the redeeming power of 
Christ has for its object the deliverance of the entire human race and 
of the creation in general from the yoke of sin. As, therefore, the 
end of salvation for the individual is the glorification of his nature, 
the end of all things in the universe, on the same principle, is the 
glorification of the universe. Proceeding from this fundamental 
idea, the Revelation teaches in sublime imagery, agreeing perfectly 
with the statements of our Lord and the Apostles (which are less 
formal, and rather take the doctrine for ted, and thus are more 
incidental), that a period will come in which not only, as has already 
been the case, the spirit of Jesus Christ should already prevail in 
secret, and guide men’s minds, but should also gain the victory ex- 
ternally, and found a kingdom of peace and righteousness upon earth. 
The principal idea is the perfect return of the supremacy of good, the 
restoration of the lost Paradise to an earth which has been laid waste. 
by sin,”—Vol. i. p. 117. 

VOL. VI.—-NO. XXII 3.1L 
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- We notice but one more characteristic of Olshausen, which 
belongs to this category of his intellectual qualifications for the 


. work of an er It is the power and habit of throwing 


himself, and conducting his reader, into the scenes and among 
the people described on the sacred page. He seems to enter at 
— into the 7g life and character, _ there, in the — 
positions for the purpose, interrogates the sacred writer for 
his meaning. He is he home in Christian archzology, familiar 
with the national and —— history of the Jewish people, and 
thus endowed with a facility for appreciating and interpreting 
them which few of our English critics possess In this quality 
of transporting themselves into the age, scene, and the social and 
individual life, which they seek to unfold—-this abstraction and 
forgetfulness of one’s self and surroundings—German scholars 
excel They are accordingly admirable critics. They have 
ved themselves such in the department of sacred exegesi 
t is even claimed that modern classics, like Shakspeare, have 
found a juster appreciation in Germany than in England itself, 
though we doubt if this be so. 

But whatever may have been the intellectual qualifications o: 
Olshausen to become a labourer in the field of sacred philology, 
his moral qualifications were, in our view, higher, as they were 
undoubtedly more important. “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them because they are spiritually 
discerned.” Yet natural (unregenerate) men often attempt to 
explain these things, their failures being alike amusing and in- 
structive. A writer in the January Number of the Westmin- 
ster Review, may be cited as an illustration of our meaning. In 
a review of the poet Young, by no means laudatory, this writer, 
in the endeavour to prove Young’s insincerity as a poetic artist, 
quotes the lines— 

“ His hand the man fixes on the skies, 
And bids roll, nor feels her idle whirl,” — 
bidding his reader attempt to realize the image and the mon- 
strous absurdity of a man’s ping the skies and hanging 
habitually suspended there, while he contemptuously bids the 
earth roll. And again quoting— 
“ See the man immortal; him, I mean, 
Who lives as such, whose heart full bent on heaven, 
Leans all that way, his bias to the stars,”— 
he remarks :—“ This is worse than the previous ager 0 ; 
ou can, at least, form some imperfect conception of a 
erech won from the skies, though the position strikes you as 
comfortable, and of no particular use; but you are 
unable to imagine how his heart can lean towards the 
We cite the instance of this writer, not to vindieate the 
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imagery or piety, but to indicate the critic’s incompetency. He 
cannot place himself in the poet’s position as one who, with 
ee ee renner S ristian man. He cannot 
i be criger agser irygpeenct tage age ptias “egriorceeyy 
gance which, if it exist, certainly is not to the extent he 


imagines, 

German critics, of the Rationalistic School, may acquit them- 
selves honourably, as historical philologists, in the study of the 
Scriptures, but they are utterly unqualified to traverse the whole 
field of sacred exegesis) They cannot appreciate a truly Chris- 
tian consciousness. They cannot discern the things of the 
Spirit of God. They are most in the dark where the light of 
the Gospel is most concentrated, when interpreting passages, 
where beams of the sun of Righteousness most conv: 
We should as soon think of trusting a hodman to unfold 
sublimities of Milton, or the beauties of Longfellow, a lumber- 
Man to manipulate among the potent agents of the 4 
or a “ Border rong oe as yd humanity to a “ free 
state man,” as these unenlightened and unsympathising critics 
to expound the practical, spiritual portions of the Word © of God. 
But when a scholar, English or German, superadds to the 
San of sacred Wr oes g which the ondin ng —_ of Germany con- 

possess, the suggestiveness together with the 
unaffected profound — of Tholuck, it ie fair to presume that 
a work of his, on the Bible, will be a great acquisition to sacred 
literature. Such is the case, we think, with this commentary of 
Olshausen on the New Testament. We welcome it as a great 
acquisition to students of the Bible, an acquisition all the 
greater for the moral as well as intellectual fitness of its la- 
mented author. 

His sincere and beautiful Christian spirit is apparent on 
every page. He scans the text not with the cold eye of criti- 
cism alone, not alone with the analytic temper of a professional 
dissector, but with a spiritual eye. In proof of this is the 
fact that he is all the while discovering the deep, rich, spiritual 
ignificance of the sacred writers, and of the events they narrate. 

opens for you continually new relations and beauties, such 
as you would look for in vain in the pages of Semler, Paulus, or 
Kuinoel. This is not at the expense of careful exegesis, but 
along with it, or after it. Such a work approaches, yes, almost 
realises the ideal of a Bibical commentary. We want not a 
a criticism instinct with the enthusiasm of scholarship 
and piety. The former is to the latter what a landscape in a 
Gide tiyine tie easionenmeabte the sun pours over it 
& flood of . German Biblical scholars have been wont to 
give us former ; English divines, the practical without 
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enough of the scholarly element. It may be well enough to 
works of both these classes. Still neither realises our 
ideal of a commentary. We think the signification of the 
record and its spirit should not be separated. The mind of the 
Spirit and the Spirit himself should go together. To us it is a 
very unnatural and unsatisfactory method of edifying ourselves 
with a Bible exercise to take down Rosenmiiller or Kuinoel, till 
we have learned the allusions, and caught the cold thought of 
the sacred writer, and then Henry or Doddridge to catch his 
— Far sooner, indeed, would we relinquish the former works 
the latter. Sooner, however, than either, would we re- 
linquish all such works for a class (of which this of Olshausen 
may be taken as a representative) in which the scholarly and 
the spiritual elements are united, as soul and body are in the 
living man, as knowledge and love are in the living Christian. 
As a specimen, by no means the most favourable, of Olshau- 
sen’s quick and lively appreciation of the spiritual import, the 
life of the Scriptures, we cite from his remarks on Matt. xi, 
18, 19. 


’ “ John was too severe for them and Jesus too mild. The differ- 
ence between the old and new dispensations appears here in a strik- 
ing manner, in the description, though frequently misunderstood, of 
their respective representatives. In John we see the strict observer 
of the law, who exhibits in his demeanour an austere and rigid mo- 
rality, and abstains from all contact with the sinner. In our Re- 
deemer, on the other hand, we see the impossibility of sinning, 
joined with compassionate love, which urges him not to withdraw 
even from the most wretched, since their impurity cannot tarnish 
his heavenly purity, whilst his divine light is able to illuminate their 
darkness. John is a noble, human phenomenon, a flower of earth ; 
Jesus appears as a heavenly form, the offspring of a higher world. 
Blessed at that time, and blessed now are those who are not offended 
at him, but receive him as he is.” 


Yet Olshausen occasionally betrays the theological atmos- 
here in which he was born and lived. You sometimes find 
im shaping an interpretation after the manner of Dr Paulus. 

So you do indeed, in the excellent Neander. Nor is it strange, 
They lived among Neologists, some of them men of extensive 
learning and genius, studied their works, maintained with some 
of them personal relations of friendship and pupilage. Nothing 
is more natural therefore than that a spice of Rationalism, an 

of Mysticism, too, should be discoverable in the most evangeli- 
cal German critics. Olshausen is no exception to this remark. 
He is no Rationalist, however, nor is he a Mystic ; nor so tainted 
with these faults as to be untrustworthy. No Biblical: scholar 
should be blindly followed, neither Scott, nor Stuart, nor Ols- 
hausen. You see a little tendency to Rationalism for instance 
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in his exegesis of Matt. ii 2, compared with ver. 9, where ‘he’ 
rejects an idea of a miraculous phenomenon, and favours the 
view of Bishop Miinter, that the star seen by the wise men was 
a constellation, or rather favours the view of Ideler that it was a 
conjunction of the planets. If not a fine specimen of the mys- 
tical, we may at least cite as illustrating a tendency sometimes 
to it, a passage from the commentary on Matt. xiii 44, 45,°on 
the ble of the pearls. 

“That man should in his own experience find God in himself, 
and himself in God,—this is the one pearl for whose acquisition 
he must in a peculiar sense be willing to part with all things 
that he may win all ae The oneness of the pearl, however, 
does not contradict the idea that there are a multitude who seek 
it, for precisely because it is in itself divine, therefore may each 
man seek and find it. It exists everywhere, inasmuch as the 
divine germ lies slumbering in all ‘hearts and requires only 
to be awakened by sap ee life from on high.” 

Or we may cite from Olshausen’s remarks on Luke i. 15, 
where the angel applies to John the lan of Jeremiah, 
declaring that he should be filled with the Holy Ghost even 
from his mother’s womb. 

“Considered in itself, the expression ix xoAjiag unmpés, might 
indeed'mean merely “from early youth onward ;” but in con- 
nection with verse 44, we must allow that without doubt, the 
writer intends us to conceive of an active influence in the Ba’ 
tist before his birth. But this thought becomes perfectly intelli 
gible, if we consider first that the svivwa dyov in this passage, is 
not to be taken as identical with the Holy Spirit, whose out- 

uring is connected with the completion of the work of Jesus. 
The expression denotes here the divine power, in so far as it is & 
holy power, as Psalms li. 33, Isaiah Ixili. 10. And further, as 
the Divine Spirit influences even the xr/s¢, creation, (Rom. viii. 
19,) we can have no hesitation in admitting his influence in the 
elect before birth. In like manner we must conceive of the in- 
fluence of baptism on unconscious children; but not that it 
should be thought identical with regeneration.” 

In this connection, we are tempted to quote a passage from 
his exegesis of John ix. 2, “ did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” After some admirable re- 
marks in explanation of the divine arrangement by which 
piness or sulting is transmitted from parents to children, an 
explanation found in the fact that men are not to be: 
merely as “ independent individuals, in perfect isolation from 
the mass,” but that “humanity is a living whole of which indi- 
viduals are members, and, as members, share the’ condition of 
the entire body,” he adverts thus to the views of other inter- 
preters. 
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“ Liicke [on the contrary] agrees with Lightfoot, and refers 
it to sins which the blind He: may vedi oer in the 
womb of his mother. The Rabbins certainly assumed the pos- 
sibility of such sins, and in speaking of it appeal to the con- 
test between Esau and Jacob in the womb of Rebecca, Gen. 
xxv. 22. It is indeed doubtful whether, in the time, of Christ, 
this had become a familiar national idea; but this view of the 
obscure passage commends itself to me more than the others 
which it has been attempted to found upon it.” 

We cite these last examples only to illustrate a tendency in 
Olshausen to wade beyond his de i in the waters of theological 

tion and mysticism. Olshausen, we are happy to know, 
if he seemed to take down such ideas, did not swallow them 
without wincing. His remarks on the being born of water and 
of the Spirit, John iii. 6, are equally mystical and objectionable. 

But to return from this digression. We were speaking of our 
author’s sincere and earnest Christian spirit as a high moral 
qualification for the work of unfolding the import of the sacred 
word. We instanced his power to enter at once into the life of 
the Scriptures, appreciating their beauty and spiritual signifi- 
cance. If the er will open the volumes before us at almost 
any page, he will be struck with this characteristic. We feel 
that Olshausen knows —_ tally of Christ, and redemption 
through him. We feel that the aa doen into his life, 
and that from the heights of a rich Christian experience he can 
look over the field of Scripture, the Old Testament and the New, . 
and exhibit as he has done felicitously, their mutual dependence 
and organic unity. We feel that he appreciates the majesty of 
God, the sacredness of his law, the ruined state of fallen man, 
the rich provisions and motives of the gospel.. We feel that he 
comes to his work of interpreting the Bible, not as to that of in- 
terpreting Plato or Cicero, but with some appreciation of its 
sacredness and with a profound reverence for its truths. We 
admire his enthusiasm, his forgetfulness of self, in his zeal to ex- 
hibit what God hath spoken, his ambition and effort to augment 
our stores of sacred learning, without needless parade of his own. 
His views of inspiration are such as we should anticipate in 
an intelligent Christian. Vid Vol. I. p. 154 He is withal can- 
did and honest. Accordingly, when we fail to accord with his 
opinions, as sometimes happens, we cannot fail to respect them 
— the utterances of a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of the 

aster. 

No one can doubt the eminent moral qualifications of Olshau- 
sen for this great work of his life, who reads paragraphs and 
periods like the following :—*In all the beatitudes, the one 
thought is expressed that according to God’s law of eternal 
recompence he who here thirsts for divine things shall obtain 
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full satisfaction in the kingdom of God; but on the contrary, 
he who is satisfied with the perishable shall hereafter experience 
to his sorrow the need of that which is eternal. * * * The 
only circumstance that occasions surprise, is that several of the 
points particularised by the Saviour, ‘ Blessed are the meek, the 
merciful, the pure, the peacemakers,’ appear to rise above this 
condition of awakened need of salvation, inasmuch as they ex- 
press an inward state of moral excellence. But this feature is 
easily accounted for if we remember how frequently, in the lan- 
guage of Christ and his apostles, the germ of the new, higher 
ife is viewed as coincident with its consummation. True poverty 
of spirit, as the necessary condition of every development .of 
the higher life, includes it, and in this very unity Christ views 
at here. Thus understood, the first statements of the Sermon 
on the Mount contain a description of the character of God's 
children, which is true for es of development, the 
highest as well as the lowest. For, as in the lowest, purity 
of heart exists in its germ, the highest still maintains poverty of 
spirit.” 
in, on John x. 17, he says, “ Neither a comp decree 

of a nor the power of the Evil One, ea the 
_ death of the Son, but it resulted only from the inward impulse 
of the love of Christ. The Father who is love itself permitted 
‘that death of love to which the Son devoted himself, because it 
would have been contrary to his nature to prevent the highest 
display of love ; but in the will of the Father there was nothing 
compulsory to the Son.” 

. And again, on Matt. xviii. 1, “In the Divine Kingdom, the 
power of self-sacrificing, devoted, self-abasing love, (which in 
the Saviour himself is seen in his glorious perfection,) is the 
one turning-point on which all pre-eminence depends; while, 
conversely, in the world, he who rules is wont to make use of 
the governed simply for himself, his own benefit, his reputation, 
and glory. The fleshly minds of the disciples, therefore, mis- 
taking the idea of God’s kingdom, had induced them in the 
future manifestation of Christ’s glory to look for the gratification 
of selfish hopes. These the Lord overthrows by intimating that 
only he who has divested himself of all self-seeking, who 
lives in pure love and lowly self-renunciation, shall there reign 
or exert commanding influence.” 

A man who can thus enter into the spirit of the Bible and 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom ; who can thus appreciate the 
love of the Infinite Father and Son in redemption, gives evi- 
dence not only of a hearty sympathy with the doctrines of 
Inspiration, but of eminent moral fitness to unfold them. Such 
a@ man was Olshausen. And his work fully answers the antici- 
pations we should have formed concerning it from a survey of 
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the qualifications of its lamented author. Notwithstanding the 
traces of Rationalism and Mysticism already adverted to, and 
notwithstanding some other criticisms upon it which we think 
are just, and some of them we will presently name, it is a noble 
commentary, and we hope will have a wide circulation in this 
country. 

Of its doctrinal character we wish to speak, though but briefly. 
Olshausen was so profoundly im with the pernicious 
errors of Dr Paulus and the whole school of Neological and 
Mystical interpreters, that the reaction of his mind drove him 
far toward the former doctrinal school of Luther. Too far, we 
think, notwithstanding that in occasional passages we find him 
interpreting neologically. It is certain that he has given t 
prominence throughout his work to the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system. They are set forth fearlessly, fully, and systemati- 
cally, more so than in other German commentaries which have 
fallen under our notice. His doctrinal belief is in substance 
that of high Calvinism. He goes beyond Calvin, indeed, in 
some of his views, while in others we find him approaching more 
nearly the -present type of New England theology. For the 
most however, he seems to have returned, perhaps too far, 
to the Lutheran school of Biblical exegesis. We are tempted 
to quote a few of his doctrinal statements, that our readers may 
have an opportunity to judge for themselves to what class of 
Theologians he belonged. On John i. 14, he says, “the Logos 
did not »ecome a man but the man, just as Adam was not one 
man amongst many other men, but the original man who in- 
cluded them all, who potentially carried in himself the whole 
race. To Adam, as well as to Christ, we may apply the expres- 
sion of Augustine: in ilo uno fuimus nos omnes.” Speaking 
of that righteousness which, he says, is the wedding-garment in 
the parable of the supper, he adds, “ This inward righteousness 
is not represented as anything acquired or self-produced, but as 
something given, imparted, the non-appropriation of which 
(resulting from self-complacency and vanity, as if our own were 
sufficient) is the very ground of rebuke.” Again, speaking of 
the love we ought to bear toward the evil man wtinebhatiag 
the evil itself, he says, “such love man cannot obtain for him- 
self by a determination of will, or, by any effort, for it is divine ; 
he can receive it only by spiritual communication in faith.” 

Again, Vol. II. p. 49, “The impossibility of true believers 
being lost, even in the midst of all the temptations which they 
may encounter, is not founded upon their fidelity and decision, 
but upon the power of God. Here the doctrine of predestina- 
tion is presented in its sublime and sacred aspect ; there is a 

redestination of the holy, which is taught from one end of the 
Relies to the other; not, indeed, of such a nature that a 
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gratia irresistibilis compels the opposing will of man, but so 
that that will of man, which poet mae loves the commands 
of God, is produced onl a God’s grace.” 

Upon the Divinity rist, the Atonement, the Depravity 
of man, and the Work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration and 
sanctification, the author expresses clearly high Calvinistic views. 
His opinions on the subject of Baptism, however, are i 
combining those of our Baptist brethren with our own, differing, 
however, from both, in that he holds that the rite should be 
administered a second time to those who, as children of believing 
parents, have been already baptized in childhood. See his com- 
mentary on Matt. iii. 1. On the subject of faith, too, he holds 
@ peculiar, mystical, and of course unsatisfactory opinion. With 
him faith is “susceptibility to the operations of divine grace, . 
and their reception into the heart ;” it is “ the inwardly hunger- 
ing desire of the spirit, which lays hold of not only the form, 
but also the essence of what is divine ;’ a “ susceptibility for 
grace, on the condition of worthiness.” “Faith,” he says, “in 
all stages of its development, proceeds from the heart ; its rest- 
ing-place is in the immediate sphere of the inner life ; it is re- 
_— love, as grace is communicative love.” He calls it again, 

ol. L. p. 534, “ the tenderest ee for what is heavenly 
—the perfect womanhood of the soul. hen yearning faith, 
by coming in contact with the objects it longs for, becomes see- 
img faith, out of such a mental state there certainly spring be- 
liefs and doctrines of all kinds, which, as being the product of 
this inward and immediate, may themselves be*termed faith.” 

In this last remark he exhibits his view of the relation of his 
idea of faith to the more common, and, as we think, the more 
correct one. 

But we have no disposition to multiply our criticisms upon 
the work before us. at production of equal extent, on the 
Scriptures, is not open to manifold criticism? Taken as whole, 
however, Olshausen’s Commentary is eminently spiritual and 
evangelical. It is learned and thorough ; and, considering the 
associations of its author, is less marked by the peculiarities of 
German Lutherans than we might naturally have supposed. 
Its excellencies brighten every page, and challenge for the work 

rominent place, if not the foremost, in that.class of works to 
bich it belongs. 
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Art. VIII.—Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology. 
Sermons, by THEODORE ParRKER. London: Chapman. 


THE rise of Socinianism in a country is never very difficult to 
account for. Let but its spiritual life decay, and its professed 
religion become a dead-letter, and you have at once provided 
the needful conditions of its existence. This was sufficiently 
illustrated in the history of Scotland itself. Under the bane- 
fu] action of moderatism, the mass of the people became simply 
careless and indifferent. Christianity was not pressed on their 
attention as a thing with which they had personally to do, and 
being under no official obligation to make Scanian intimately 
aaenne with its tenets, they allowed their hearts and minds 
to be diverted to other objects of interest altogether. With the 
elergy, however, especially with the more active minded among 
them, the case was somewhat different. They could hardly 
help giving some attention to the Bible. They, for one thing, 
required to study it, to find topics for such sermons as they 
preached ; and their minds being thus brought constantly into 
immediate contact with religion, were in a manner forced to 
form distinct and definite opinions regarding it. The result 
was, that from a state of simple indifference, many were driven 
to take up a position of active antagonism. The process through 
which these parties went appears generally to have been this: 
First, their enmity to the truth exhibited itself in a vague dis- 
like to the supernatural and the mysterious, That issued by- 
and-bye, very naturally, in a definite opposition to some of the 
characteristic doctrines of the 1 ; such, for example, as the 
New Birth, and the work e Spirit in conversion ; and 
when the system of Christian truth had been thus so far emas- 
culated as to be reduced simply to a plain code of morals, 
the next step was not distant or difficult to take,—first to cast 
suspicion on the miracles of Christ, by laboriously explaining 
them away, and then boldly to question all that was super- 
natural in the origin and person of the Saviour himself. 

That the people of Scotland did not in general fall away 
formally from the truth during the age to which we have re- 
ferred, was owing to a variety of providential circumstances ; 
among others to the very violence with which that line of 
policy was pag which had led to the decadence at the first. 

ut that things in this country would have borne a much 


closer resemblance to things in New England, had the matter 
been in the hands of some of the clergy alone, will be questioned 
by none who know anything of the opinions which were more - 
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laters, the and the Scotts, of a not very distant past.* 
The declension from the truth which occurred in America at 
the close of the last and beginning of the present century, had 
its origin, as in Scotland, in a decay of spiritual religion. The 
particular circumstances appear shortly to have been these. 
With the best intentions, the first Puritan settlers attem 
to establish a theocracy of the strictest kind. Church and State _ 
were to be identical. At least, no one was to be admitted to 
the full privileges of citizenship who was not a church-member 
in good standing ; and as no man was suffered to partake of the 
communion until he had given satisfactory evidence of having 
undergone the radical change of regeneration, the civil power 
came, in course of time, to fall entirely into the hands of a com- 
paratively small section of the community. As the young grew 
up to manhood, and immigrants from abroad swelled the popu- 
lation, the grievance thus caused came to be felt very severely. 
In theory, the system did look very fair and commendable ; 
but when in practice it was found to work in such a way as to 
exclude from all management of State affairs an i i 
number of men, who, though it could not be said that they were 
converted, had at least such serviceable political qualifications, 
as intelligence, character, wealth, and even orthodoxy,—the 
necessity for some change in the method of government could 
not well be questioned. It was, however, very unfortunate that 
the difficulty was met in the unsatisfactory way of simply 
“stretching the old formula to meet the new fact!” Adhering 
still to the original idea of the constitution, they extended the 
su , by practically relaxing the terms of communion. First, 
all secured to them the privileges of citizens who had been 
baptised in their infancy ; and then, it being seen that this 


* There is hardly a district in the country which has not its traditional stories 
of ministers who lived and died in the Church of Scotland, yet who were (to 
say the least of it) as thorough Rationalists as ever were produced in Germany 
itself. The case of Mr Nicoll of Traquair was a peculiarly disgraceful one,— 
his Sermons being actually published after his death for the express purpose of 
promoting Socinianism. A minister in the Presb of Biggar, still living, tells 
that at the first Presbytery dinner which he attended after his ordination,—havi 
made a serious allusion to the miracles of Christ, he was interrupted 
neighbour, Mr Findlater of Newlands, who asked him, with a — he 

believed the miracles.” And not to multiply cases: When the Mr 

Fe of Carnwath was opleiand Re Carlake, he pace one very decided 

of his r Dr Scott’s ministry, was a small Unitarian congrega~- 

. tion, which Rin tor anytiiog we know, exist to the present day. Such facts 

be bered, because there appears to be a di on the 

part of many to conclude that the rise of Socinianism in New d reflects 

suspiciously on the Puritanism in which the colony Sele wea: y should 

the trath be sought at the bottom of a well, if it lies and patent on the 

surface? A stream of living water will keep itself pure and clear. A pool left 
absolutely stagnant is sure to breed corruption. 
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arrangement would avail to tide over the discontent only to an- 
other generation, it was further ruled that every man who made 
a credible profession, whether he had himself admitted to 
the Lord’s table or no, should be entitled to receive baptism for 
his children. The constituency was in this way very consider- 
ably enlarged, of course ; but other consequences followed from 
it, of a very much less satisfactory nature. One was that the 
minds of the people became thoroughly unsettled on the subject 
of the Christian ordinances. Baptism, so important in a civil point 
of view, sank as a religious institution into an empty form; and in 
regard to the other sacrament, the “ Venerable Stoddart” was the 
first to publish a heresy, which, we are persuaded, existed in a 
nascent state long before, that the Lord’s Supper is a convert- 
ing ordinance, and is to be resorted to as such by men who, 
consciously and obviously, are themselves unregenerate. The 
tide of latitudinarianism was for a time arrested by the labours 
of Jonathan Edwards, and the Revivals which were charac- 
teristic of his time; but the barriers thus presented were only 
partial and temporary. The wars of the Revolution, and the 
excitement attendant on the establishment of a new style of ad- 
ministration, counteracted, in great measure, all the good effects 
of these beneficial agencies; and at the close of the century, 
while there still remained many points of purest and brightest 
light, the decay of religion in New England was so decided as to 
make the appearance of Socinianism anything but strange and 
unaccountable. 

The manner in which the evil originally manifested itself and 
spread, was not particularly creditable to its promoters. Socinian 
sentiments were in many instances held by ministers long before 
they were openly expressed. Quiet yet energetic efforts were 
made to diffuse these, by individuals who at the moment de- 
rived their entire support from funds contributed directly for 
the sustenance of orthodoxy. - With a silence and secrecy which 
would have appeared more appropriate to the action of Jesuits 
than to that of men calling themselves by the name of Protestants, 
they worked their way as it were under ground. For a season 
po man looked with doubt and suspicion on his neighbour. 
No one knew very well who held by the truth and who ‘fd not. 
A dark conspiracy only was known to be on foot for overthrow- 
ing the established religion ; and until the nature of the plot 


had been discovered, and its authors and provisions had been 
ascertained and made public, the friends oft evangelical religion 
had no idea either of the extent of their danger, or of the 
quarters from which it might be ex to come. 

In Scotland the heresies which were bred by moderation 
were left unmolested, owing to the prevailing indifferentism of 
the time, and the consequent suspension of the disciplinary 
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power of the Presbyterian system. In New England, the apos- 
was suffered to extend itself, not only because religious 
ing was then also at a low ebb, but because the Con 
tional form of church government did not necessarily secure 
the deposition of a minister, even when, in the judgment of all 
his brethren, he had lapsed fatally from the truth. 

In any case, whether it was owing to the sly and insidious 
manner in which the whole affair was managed, or that the cir- 
cumstances altogether happened at the time to be peculiarly 
favourable to the execution of the plot, certain it is, that one fine 
morning it was discovered that all the churches in Boston had 
become Unitarian with the exception of two ; one of which had 
only recently been established by some zealous defenders of the 
faith,—and that the example of the metropolitan city was bei 
followed extensively throughout the country. e ch 
funds in the various parishes were (honestly or not) quietly 
taken possession of by the malcontents ; Harvard, the oldest 
university in the States, was cunningly brought under their con- 
trol ; and, for a time at least, a deadly error was undoubtedly 
in the ascendant in the province of the Puritans. 


~ “Tn philosophy,” says the Rev. Dr Baird, “the Unitarians of 
New England were at first, and for some years, followers of Locke} 
holding that all our ideas, or at least the elements of which they are 
formed, are received through the senses. Very naturally, therefore, 
they built their belief of Christianity wholly on evidences addressed 
tothe senses. They believed that miracles had been wrought, be- 
cause it appeared so extremely improbable that the apostles were. 
deceived concerning them, or attempted to deceive others; or 
that the canonical writings ascribed to them, are spurious; or 
that the accounts of miracles which they contain, are interpola- 
tions. Those miracles they held to be the testimony of God, ad- 
dressed to the senses of men, proving the truth of Christianity. 
Yet they did not admit the infallibility of the apostolic writings 
as we have them. Many of them held that the authors of the several 
parts of the New Testament had no inspiration which secured them 
against mistakes and false reasoning ; and they very generally held, 
that strong texts in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, the divinity 
of Christ, or the personality of the Holy Spirit, must be interpola- 
tions or corruptions. Their religious guide, therefore, was so much 
of the Bible as they judged to be true; and their religion was, in 
its theory, the conformity of their hearts and lives. to certain exter- 
nal rules, which, in all probability were originally given by God, and 
which have been transmitted to us in a record which is not free from 
error.”* i 

Such continued to be the state of things among the New 
England Socinians until the year 1835 or 1836. About that 


* “ Religion in America ”—Article, Unitarianism. 
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time “the Friend,” and “the Aids to Reflection” of S. T. Cole- 
ridge were introduced to the American public nese 3 
Marsh of Vermont, who prefixed to his edition of works, 
“luminous” expositions of the doctrines they contained. These 
books prod an immense impression. The old matter-of- 
8 and Reid ceased at once to receive. 
unive mage; and among the younger men especially, 
German SiesnnndeSentelions Sesuie the rage and the fashion. 
Four occupants of Unitarian pulpits, in or near the city of Bos- 
ton, rose simultaneously into notice as the leaders of the religio- 

ilosophic movement which now commenced. These were 

ph Waldo Emerson, George Ripley, Orestes Brownson, and 
THEODORE ParRkER. Of the first, nothing needs to be said.) 
He is too well known, even in this country now, to require par- 
ticular mention here. Ripley, the least noted of the four, has 
since settled down into the mere litterateur—having the charge, 
at present, we believe, of one of the de ents of the New 
York Tribune. Brownson having in succession through 
many experiences—having been in his day a Presbyterian, a 
Universalist, a Deist, and a Unitarian in turns—has found, at. 
last, rest for the sole of his foot in the bosom of the Church of 
Rome, in connection with which he conducts a quarterly jour- 
nal on the principle of the wildest ultramontanism, Theodore 
Parker is the only one of the set who still adheres even nomi- 
nally to the pulpit. While the others have all sunk back, in 
one form or another, into the ranks of the laity, he still describes 
himself as “ Minister of the twenty-eighth Congregational Church 
in Boston.” 

The particular effects which were produced by the introduc- 
tion of the new philosophy, on New England Unitarianism as 
a whole, may be explained in a very few words. Henceforward 
the body became shaded off into two distinct and well-defined 
parties. On the one hand, there were those who still stuck to 
the old landmarks, For them the Bible was still substantially 
a revelation from God. Its communications, accordingly, were 
received with a certain amount of submission and respect ; and 
although the respective provinces of faith and reason were not 
very clearly or satisfactorily mapped out, yet they were by no 
means —— adrift on the shoreless sea of mere human 
speculation. the other hand, there were now, within the ; 
of the same community, men who maintained “ that our faith in. 
Christianity does not rest on the evidence of miracles; that a 
record of miracles, however attested, can prove nothing in favour 
of a religion not previously seen to be true ; and that therefore 
we need to see and admit the reasonableness and truth of the 
doctrines of Christianity, before we can believe that miracles 
were wrought to commend it to mankind.” In other words, 

















to be quite well ascertained (as indeed it was quite 
to have been expected), that while, from its one extreme, Uni- 
tarianism has been continuously sending off recruits to swell the 
ranks of those who, in one form or another, are supporters of 
infidelity ; from its other extreme, it has been no less constantly. 
making contributions to swell the ranks of the supporters of 
orthodoxy. On this last point, i ly, the testimony of 
Dr Baird is perfectly explicit. “Now,” he says, “ the orthodox 
congregational churches in Boston are about as numerous as the 
Unitarians, and the worshippers much more numerous ; and the 
result is similar throughout the country.” 

As to the future of Slecinidninmn in New England, we shall 
not venture to give an opinion on a subject so uncertain. In 
connection, however, with the facts to which reference has just 
been made—that Unitarianism on one side practically impinges 
upon orthodoxy—we may notice a th which has just been 

borated by the Christean Examiner (the same journal which 
first gave a distinct _—_ and voice to the views of the Tran- 
sontnlomtibidhal: and which is at present receiving considerable 
attention throughout the Union generally. The writer of the 

in which this theory is propounded is the Rev. George E. 
Bilis, and the title which he puts at the head of his article is 
“The New Theology.” Mr Ellis believes that there is now, 
alike in nd and America, a marked tendency toward 


unanimity inion between the more serious Unitarians and 
the more li orthodox. This belief is founded on the cha- 
racter and history of what has been called in d “The 


Negative Theology.” “The new edition of Horne’s Introduction 
is,” he says, “ brimful of such views and opinions as have drawn 
excommunication on Unitarians.” Between Professor Hunting- 
ton of Harvard on the one hand, and Dr Davidson of Manches- 
ter on the other, the difference in creed and spirit is hardly 
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appreciable, and as the two movements are still visibly going on 
—the characteristic tendencies of each becoming ever more and 
more decided—the two parties (the advanced sections of their 
es ar Churches) are certain, in the long run, to meet and 
Whether this prediction will be actually fulfilled or 
not remains to be seen. In the mean time, a al er from 
such speculations, there is some reason to believe both in 
a and in America there is a definable approach being made 
in the present day, on the part of the Unitarians of the old 
school, toward a more correct and scriptural style of thinking. 
Mr Martineau is far too generally accepted as the type of 
Socinianism in this country. He is certainly, in some 4 Be 
the ablest representative of the sect ; and his ing 
fuller of sentiment and poetry and philosophy than that of 
others of his class, he is perhaps the most popular Unitarian 
writer that we have. But he may be said to be substantially 
identified with the New or Transcendental school. There is a 
party here, as in America, (Dr Beard of Manchester may be 
taken as its type,) which, accustomed always to regard the Bible 
as a veritable revelation, has reached, on their way back to. 
orthodoxy, the stage at which many a moderate minister of old 
remained at while nominally holding as his creed the whole 
of the Westminster Confession. This amount of progress ma 
appear to some to be neither very flattering nor very ho f 
But the statement is really more cheering than at first sight it 
seems. Many are deceived by the quasi life which animates 
the Transcendentalists into believing that some favourable turn 
may eventually be taken by them. The other school, it is 
thought, is too high and dry and impracticable to hold out any 
prospect of better things to come. But the real truth is that 
those who know both sections best, have by far the best hopes 
of the latter. Transcendentalism is a ship at sea without a 
rudder. What can be expected of a system which has been 
shaped by nothing better than the reason of its originators, and 
which can boast no higher spring of light than the “souls” of 
those by whom it is upheld. Adrift on the shoreless ocean of 
speculation, without a compass and without a pilot, we may 
safely predict that they will wander on bewildered to the end 
of time. ry the old school on on (the o~ hand, “4 
may be said that they regard the Scriptures (though in a quali- 
fied. sense) as the Rule of Faith—that though far as yet from 
the evangelical mark, they are at least tending in the right di- 
rection—and that the condition of the time generally is pecu- 
liarly favourable to their further advancement. The grounds 
on which we cherish the hope of a reviving orthodoxy in the 
heart of the Socinian churches are, it must be confi some- - 
what slender ; yet turning as we must now do to notice one 
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t of the system, it is satisfactory to reflect that pos- 

ee Se ier issue. . 
ing, we ma’ opportunity of noti 

uc Geitieaeatnrianttheks sole their outward imation: 
The number of Unitarian ministers in the a se ue n> is 
about 260, the congregations of many of these being miserably 
small, They have two Theological Schools,—one at Uanabri 
the other at Meadville, Pennsylvania. In 1787, a ae 
Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and others in North 
America,” was incorporated by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
It acquired permanent funds to the amount of 9000 dollars. It 
elects its own members, and a majority of them having proved 
to be Unitarian, the society enh teamed whadiigstate: the ds of 
that sect. It expends the interest of its funds in supporting 
two or three preachers among the remnants of Indian tribes in 
New England. One or two other unimportant societies, not 
originally formed by them, have in like manner passed under 
their control. They have recently commenced a mission to 
Hindustan. To the Bible Society, also, they contribute some- 
thing ; but the amount is not known. The American Unitarian 
Association, with an income of about 5000 dollars, is their prin- 
cipal organ for united action. Its object is declared to be “to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote interests of pure Chris- 
tianity throughout our country ;” and this object it endeavours 
to accomplish by the circulation of tracts, and by giving assist- 
ance to the weaker congregations. Altogether, the body does 
not impress a spectator with the feeling that it is remarkably 
distinguished either for earnestness or vigour. 

“ From Unitarianism no new heresy can be developed except 
absolute unbelief in revelation.” Such is the assertion made 
recently by one of themselves, the author of the article in the 
Christvam Eaaminer, to which reference has already been 
made. We accept the statement, and on its authority we shall 
proceed to what remains of this paper, with the feeling that we 
are not dealing with a subject fe in its nature to what we 
have hitherto been saying, but with what, on the con , is 
intimately and immediately connected with it. Theodore Par- 
ker is a proper Unitarian heretic. The principle which lies at 
the foundation of his belief is the only heresy possible under the 
system, and his nal and spiritual history being so closely 
associated with the recent change in the spirit of the sect, the 
general remarks which have now been made will, we trust, be 
momen as neither uninstructive nor out of place. 

subject of the present sketch was born in the 18}1, 
pm aR Ia rt w little 
or nothing ; but, us himself, his repugnance to the 
popular theology began in his boyhood. a 
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of ei Lag YO GRA Me BERNE RE 
cen of time he entered the ministry of Unitarian 
churches, and was settled as pastor of the parish of West Rox- 
bury, near Boston. This appears to have. been about the year 
1835 or 1836, when, as has been already said, the philosophy of 
Coleridge bad begun to tell. Mr Parker became a devoted dis- 
ciple of that philosophy. His preaching was, in a short time, 
decidedly affected by it ; and as he was restrained by no conside- 
ration of any kind, personal or ecclesiastical, from giving the rein 
to his speculations, he was very speedily found giving public 
expression to sentiments which even the most latitudinarian 
among his brethren felt it impossible to tolerate. This course 
of procedure reached its climax in 1840. Having, in that year, 
published opinions which were undisguisedly anti-Christian, he 
was, according to the Congregational form, placed under a sen- 
tence of practical excommunication. Disowned unanimously 
by the clergy of his denomination, every pulpit in the State was 
shut against him, except his own, in the village of West Rox- 
bury. In 1844 he visited Europe, and travelled through 
diverse countries of the old world for about a year. Returning 
to America in the January of the following year, he was pre- 
paring to resume work in his old congregation, but, in the 
mean time, a considerable party had been formed in the neigh- 
bouring city in his favour ; and at a meeting of gentlemen held 
immediately after his arrival, it was “resolved that the Rev. 
Theodore Parker should have a chance to be heard in Boston.” 
With some hesitation he accepted the invitation thus given to 
move into the city ; and the Melodeon having been taken by his 
admirers for his accommodation, he commenced his mini 

there “on a dark rainy Sunday in February 1845.” In this 
place he continued to preach for about eight years, at the end 
of which time (December 1853), he moved into the large Music 
Hall, where he now discourses to a congregation which is more 
numerous than any other in Boston, with the single exception 


of that of the Papal Bisho rh 9 

a ar aed with which ey ished this outline is certainly 
a sufficiently startling one. The largest congregation assembling 
in the chief city of the Puritans, consists of persons who are 
satisfied to listen, for Sabbath after Sabbath, to the virulent 
abuse of ev ing that their forefathers held most dear. In 


paenl. it is hardly worth while in any one to ing — 
ly into the secret of another's populasty The app of 
the multitude is notoriously too of whim and fancy to be 


taken as certain evidence of anything but the fickleness of a 
mob. But in the present instance the matter appears import- 
ant enough to deserve a moment's attention ; and as the:key - 
to Mr Parker’s popularity is fortunately not very difficult to 
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find, we may take it upon us to interpose here a word of expla- 
nation, 

Three things have conspired to place Mr Parker in the influ- 
ential position which he at present occupies. These are,— 
First, the latitudinarian character of the city in which he 
labours ; second, his own unquestionable eloquence and power 
of mind ; and, third, the intensely practical style in which he 

es. 

In no other town in the Protestant world could such a con- 
— be formed as meets each Sabbath in the large Music 

l of Boston. It could only rise out of a population long 
accustomed to the reckless speculations of rationalism, and un- 
restrained by any feeling of reverence from the free expression 
of the most extravagant sentiments and opinions, The “ ortho- 
dox ” Unitarians may pretend to be shocked at the character of 
the doctrine that is there openly taught, but it must be very 
eee to every _ who si considers it, that their train- 
i contributed not a little towards ing the for 
pairs unmoved the blasphemy with which they are Pevbally 
entertained. 


But the seeds of unbelief which Socinianism may be said to be 
for ever sedulously sowing, require the fostering hand of a hus- 
bandman before they will fairly burst into positive and 
infidelity. Such a husbandman os arker been. a 0 
man ever possessed in greater perfection the necessary qualifica- 
tions for giving consistency and form to the infidel tendencies of 
his time. Uncommon force of mind and character, extensive 
reading, an eloquent tongue, a ready pen, unbounded self-reliance, 
and absolute fearlessness in lation and expression—these 
are some of the personal attributes which have contributed to 
make Mr Parker what he at present is. We do not believe 
that in this country these qualities would attract and. retain a 
numerous congregation, apart from the doctrines with which 
they were associated. But in New England the case is differ- 
ent. Unitarianism, there, has supplied the elements of a Deisti- 
cal con ion, and the ability of the orator has compacted 
these pten 


There is, however, in explaining Mr Parker's popularity 
roc tnen getter efi 
the intensel ical ¢ is mini ing. 
Tnfidels, in canal are not much in the habxt of L nanos 
themselves with the social evils by which they sins nine 
They deal chiefly in subtle and unfruitful speculations, and if 
they are ever in dead earnest about anything, it is to the propa- 

tion simply of their opinions that they devote their 
Factor: io uot of this clam of bauven: thoorista, The" view lib 
takes of religion in the abstract, and of the special duty of 
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religious men, constrain him to labour for the actual establish- 
ment of what he believes to be righteousness upon earth: and 
in every one of the social movements of America, accordingly, 
he has taken often a leading and always a violent part. By 
his connection with some of these his roe ation we dare say, has 
not been strengthened. His absurd adv of “Woman's 
Rights” cannot, for example, have done much to raise his re- 
putation as a man of sense. But in regard to two evils which 
occupy at present a place of pre-eminent importance in the 
American mind—slavery and intemperance—it may be said 
that Mr Parker's practical hostility to them has been so con- 
sistent and effective, that some who have no love for his theo- 
logy have been attracted to him as a social reformer. 

tween Theodore Parker, as in no measured lan he 
hurls his flaming invectives against the rumsellers and the 
slave-owners, and Professor Newman in his chair at University 
College, discoursing elegantly of the humanities, there is the 
widest rms social difference. The latter is very much the 
mere scholar, who views the world’s strifes from his study win- 
dow, and tries to influence them by his pen. The former is 
thoroughly in the heart of the great popular movements of his 
time. In this relation he is often violent—often extravagant— 
often occupies untenable ground, but still it is felt that he fights 
heartily for the freedom and prosperity of his country ; and not 
a few, we do not doubt, who recoil from the irreverent and 
blasphemous character of his religious teaching, are preserved in 
their allegiance to him by ee with his downright 
and thoroughgoing practical morality. 

It is now time, however, that we should give some account of 
the book, whose title is placed at the head of this article. We 
have selected it from among his other works for special notice, 
because it ap to us very well fitted to convey to the 
ral reader a clear idea of what the author professes to hold and 
teach ; and because it supplies, at the same time, sufficient ma- 
terial for enabling us to define precisely his relation on the one 
hand to orthodoxy, and on the other, to absolute infidelity. 

The work opens with a lengthened introduction, entitled 
“Some thoughts on the condition of Christendom.” In this 
review his object is to endeavour to show that all existing re- 
ligious forms are effete, and that a loud call is being addressed 
to us at present to pass beyond Christianity into a system higher 
and more advanced. With Auguste Comte and Benjamin 
Constant, and other “ profound ” thinkers, Mr Parker holds that, 
in one respect, the history of religion is subject to exactly the 
same laws as the hi of agriculture. Its varied forms in 
Pekin, in Mecca, and in n, are from first to last simply the 
fruit of man’s unprompted thought; and as in this land we 
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have advanced steadily onwards until we no longer cultivate the 
soil with a stone paddle, but employ a steam-plough instead, 
so, in like manner, we have improved upon our religion until, 
from Fetichism, to begin with, it has ually grown into Pro- 
testant Christianity. Mr Parker’s “ Discourse of Matters per- 
taining to Religion ” (in which this very credible-looking theory 
is set forth at length) may be considered, in spiritual, the exact 
counterpart of the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion” in physeal, science, As according to the latter the 
human mind originated remotely in an oyster, and was de- 
velo immediately out of an orang-outang, so the religion 
of Jesus Christ can be traced up directly to Fetichism as its 
germ, and was in course of ages grown out of Buddhism and 
other systems of idolatry. — being his ai of the case, his 
voice is still for progress. His great complaint against the 
Christian church is that it will consider iteclf a finality. “It 
has separated itself,” he indignantly exclaims, “from new science, 
the fresh thought of mankind; from new morality, the fresh 
practical life of mankind ; from new justice; from new philan- 
thropy ; from new piety. It looks back for its inspiration. 
Its is a dead God. Its Christ is a crucified Christ ; all its 
saints are dead men ; its theology is a dead science ; its vaunted 
miracles, only of old time, not new. It does not trust human 
nature in its normal action ; does not look to the human mind 
for truth, nor the human conscience for justice, nor the human 
heart and soul for love and faith. It does not trust the livin 

God, now revealing himself in the fresh flowers of to-day an 

the fresh consciousness of man. It looks back to some alleged 
action in the history of mankind, counting the history of man 
better than man’s nature. It looks back to some alleged action 
in the history of God, counting those fictitious miracles as greater 
et el He has done his best, spoken for the 

time.” 

Thinking thus, regarding the statements of Christ, and Paul, 
and John, as nothing better than the opinions of erring men, 
who, though in advance of their own age, were very much 
behind the times in which we live, he appeals to us to leave 
their platform and press up yet higher :—“ Man marches forth 
to fresh triumphs in religion as in philosophy and art. Hea- 
thenism, Hebraism, Christianism, are places where man halted in 
his march toward the promised land, encampments on. his pil- 
grimage He rests awhile; then God says to him :—‘ Long 
enough hast thou compassed this mountain,—turn and take th 
journey forward. Lo! the land of promise is still before thee.’ ’ 

It is not difficult to understand how reasoning like this 
should have produced mischievous effects on the speculative 
minds of the educated youth of India. It has been literally 
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“new truth,” discovered by the industry and research of men, 
which has most thoroughly sapped the foundations of Hinduism. 
Based on a false science, that superstition could only stand (in 
the judgment, that is, of its intelligent supporters) as long as 
this element of weaknese remained unrevealed. To those, how- 
ever, who have been ps wire in our colleges and schools, that 
weakness has been made known ; and in many cases, where a 
heart-attachment to Christianity did not happen to supervene, 
the subtle suggestions of Parkerism have met with extraordinary 
acceptance. “Yes,” it is argued, “ Hinduism has served its 
day. It was true and useful while it lasted ; but the march of 
intellect and discovery has now swept past it, and it is left high 
and dry behind. This was just to have been expected. Thus it 
will ever be to the end of time. Christianity itself is behind the 
age. Excelsior! Still let us follow on in this course of indefi- 
nite development.” 

Of course, it would be very easy to furnish a reply to all this. 
We might say, that, in the opinion of those who know both it 
and the world well, Christianity gives no symptom yet of soon 
becoming antiquated on our hands; that the spontaneous 
growth out of the nature of man of such a system would be 
the greatest wonder recorded in history ; that there is nothing 
in itself incredible in the idea of a special revelation from God ; 
and that the evidence in favour of the fact that such a revelation 
has been given is so abundant and conclusive, that any man 
who rejects it may just as reasonably refuse to believe all the 
best authenticated incidents of byegone times. But our limits 
forbid our entering into anything like serious discussion. We 
must be content to do little more than state the views which 
are propounded in the volume. ; 

ving indicated his general principle, that no form of reli- 
gion has ever had, properly speaking, the stamp of divine autho- 
rity upon it, and that Christianity is just the last stage to which 
the world, in the natural order of events, has reached, Mr Par- 
ker proceeds (as we understand him) to define his own personal 
relation to the times. s 

He gives a sketch of Rome before the advent of the gospel, 
and pictures the arrival of Paul at the city gate, bearing the 
truth which was to revolutionize the empire. Paganism was 
then in the ascendant ; the people of the metropolis had other 
=_—_ on hand than that of Te oe eapene cm 
and the great apostle, accordingly, no his ministry unnoti 
and unheeded. The “ New Truth,” however, had arrived. Hea- 
thenism, antiquated and effete, decayed and disappeared ; and 
ere many years had passed, Christianity oe the ground 
from which the old form had been removed. ow, even as the 
Roman empire was when Paul entered the imperial city, so. is 
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Christendom at the present day. The popular theology is 

idly decaying, and will soon be extinct ; and while the ortho- 
dox, ail unconscious, are busying themselves about their churches, 
just as the Pagan priests of old busied themselves about their 
temples and altars, a “new prophet” (Mr Martineau y 
hails him as such) is lifting up his voice in the city of j 
United States, and is preaching the “new truth” which is to 
fill the world—after Christianity has disappeared ! 

To justify, in some measure, these very modest assumptions, 
Mr Parker gives at some length his impressions of the state of 
religion in Europe and America ; from which it would appear 
that everywhere the popular theology is a dead-letter, that 
everywhere there is a craving for something new, and original, 
and fresh, and that he himself in attempting to supply some- 
thing better than Christianity, is only doing his best to meet a 
universal demand. Some of these impressions, we shall have 
occasion to notice immediately. In the mean time, we may 

resent the reader with the following as a specimen. It is a 

ird’s-eye view of the condition of England. Those who know 
the country, will say whether they recognise the likeness, and 
whether “ the impression” is one which ought to make us acce 
with confidence all the other similar descriptions with which 
favours us. 

“In England, the majority of the people are doubtless open dis- 
senters from the Established Church. It is not easy to estimate the 
amount of secret dissent in that church itself, or of private di 
at the popular theology in the ranks of professing dissenters. t 
to judge from the scientific, the historical, and esthetic literature of 
fngees for the past twenty years, and from the avidity with which 

rofound treatises that shew the insufficiency of this thaclonst have 
to received, it is plain that the mind of that country no longer 
accepts the theology of the churches! The negations of both the 
biblical and philosophical naturalists of Germany have had a rather 
silent, but apparently a profound influence on the theological opinions 
of the nation. Eminent talent seldom appears in her churches, 
established or dissenting. They are not the centres of religious life. 
Valuable institutions, as a whole, to keep the average men from fall- 
ing back; valuable, to urge some of the hindmost men forward ; they 
yet do not head the nation in philanthropic and religious feeling, in 
theological thought, or in moral action; and accordingly fail of the 
threefold action of a church.” 

It is often affirmed that no man can understand the institu- 
tions of America, unless he has been born and bred among 
them. Weshall not take it upon us to say whether this assertion 
is correct or not ; but we have no hesitation in giving it as our 
opinion, that, generally speaking, it is a difficult thing for any 
one to become so intimatel uainted with any foreign nation 
as to be able to speak confidently of the genius, the habits, the 
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tendencies, the characteristics of its people. re 
a year in Europe: he has read, doubtless, a good many of the 
books which we have exported to the New World,—a stray 
“Times” or a “ Gali i” occasionally finds its way into his 
study at Boston, and once in a while he is waited upon by 
travellers of a certain school, who will go any number of miles 
to look on anything in the shape of an American “lion.” Such, 
we may suppose, constitute his qualifications for reviewing the 
state of ion in Christendom. We have not much faith in 
such generalisations in general We cannot say we have much 
faith in this generalisation in particular. Mr Parker does not 
know England. That is perfectly certain. He will never know 
it until he comes to look at it through other eyes than those of 
Newman, Martineau, and company ; and, grossly misrepresent- 
ing our religious condition as he does, we cannot help having 
our suspicions that there are other portions of Christendom also, 
oo will not be able to recognise their own portraits as drawn 
'y . 

The body of the book embraces three distinct parta First, 
there are two discourses on Atheism ; considered on the one hand 
as a Theory of the Universe, and on the other as a principle of 
Ethics. There is much excellent and eloquent writing in these 
chapters. Many passages might be quoted from them, which 
would ornament any orthodox publication whatsoever. But 
even here there are palpable indications that we are dealing 
with a mind which, in regard to “heavenly” things, has no 
fixed or solid basis of belief to rest upon. Mr Parker himself 
appears to believe in a personal G He is, as his English 

. interpreter Mr Martineau declares, “a proper theist.” But 
\ with that equivocal charity so common to his class, which is so 
‘inexpressibly tender to error, and so rough and intolerant to all 
, Christian truth, he shrinks from making his remarks appear as 
if they presented an unfriendly aspect to the Pantheist. 

“ There is,” he says, “a mere formal atheism, which is a denial of 
God in terms. A man says, ‘There is no God; no God that is self- 
originated, who is the cause of existence, who is the mind and pro- 
vidence of the universe; and so the order, beauty, and harmony of 
the world of matter or mind does not indicate any plan or purpose of 
Deity. But, he says, ‘ Nature,’ meaning by that the whole sum 
total of existence, ‘ that is powerful, wise, and good ; Nature is self- 
originated, the cause of its own existence, the mind of the universe, 
and the providence thereof. There is obviously a plan and purpose,” 
says he, ‘ whereby order, beauty, and harmony, are brought to pass ; 
but all that is the plan and purpose of Nature.’ Very well. In 
such cases the absolute denial of God is only formal, not real. The 
quality of God is still admitted and affirmed to be real; only the re- 
presentative of that quality is called Nature, and not called God. 
That is only a change of name.” 
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_ These explanations are sufficiently significant. A theism so 
catholic that it even acknowledges Pantheism as one of its legiti- 
mate forms, is, we cannot but feel, somewhat questionable in 
itself. To say the very least of it, it lessens the force consider- 
ably of some of the eloquent passages in which the evil and un- 
reasonableness of atheism are very strikingly pourtrayed. 

The second section of the work takes up “ The Popular Theo- 
logy,’—regarded first as a theory of the universe, and then as 
a principle of ethics.) These chapters are as melancholy as those 
just noticed are in many respects satisfactory. While he speaks 
of atheism he is mild and indulgent. It is bad no doubt, but 
not so bad as to be intolerable. While he speaks of the religion) 
of the Bible his whole soul seems filled with venom and rancour, 
and gross ignorance, reckless misstatements, impudent aser- 
tions, make up, with the usual infidel claptrap, nearly the whole 
of these unhappy pages. 

As a specimen of the unfairness by which his treatment of 
this part of his subject is characterised, we may mention that he 
finds it convenient to assume that there is no one system of 
Christian theology more true or tenable than another. Under 
the general denomination of “ The Popular Theology ” he classes 
Popery, Unitarianism, Universalism, as well as what is commonly 
considered orthodoxy ; and when he wants to parade any par- 
ticular doctrine for the entertainment of his, we can fancy, very 
self-complacent congregation, he selects it at random from the 
articles of any sect. Thus, for example, while telling “that some 
doctrines called Christian were old at the time of Jesus, some 
were new at that time, but that a great man have been added 
since that time,” he gives as a specimen of latter, “the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary.” This, it would seem, 
is certainly a proper Christian doctrine, one for which all who 
call themselves by that name are directly responsible. It would 
not be very difficult to make physical science as ridiculous as 
Mr Parker imagines he has made the popular theology, if the 
same method were adopted in dealing with it; if, instead of 
taking the last and best informed book on the subject as the fair 
object of attack, the plan were followed of assailing the entire 
conglomeration of fables and fancies which have a place in 
scientific manuals from the beginning of the world. This, how- 
ever, is really the very sagas "pe plan which Mr Parker has 
adopted ; and it may ily supposed, very large scope is 
allowed under it indeed, for the utterance of any amount of clap- 
trap oratory and abuse. 

eae on a principle so utterly irrational, his remarks 
have for us often no point or power at all. We don’t accept his 
statement of our opinions, e positions which he carries with 
such an immense flourish of trumpets, no “orthodox” ma, 
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would be at the trouble to defend. Until he has himself dis- 
tinctly apprehended the system which an intelligent Calvinist 
will recognise as his own, there can be no serious con be- 
tween us. Anything in the way of criticism, then, which we 
might offer on these discourses would take the shape not of an 
attempt to refute his arguments, but simply of an endeavour to 
state precisely for what opinions we are willing to hold our- 
selves responsible. As it is, however, we may be content to 
abstain from criticism, and confine ourselves to a bare account 
of Mr Parker's objections to what he calls the “ Popular 


Theology. 

He objects to us that we hold that there are four ns in 
the Godhead—the Father, the Son, the Spirit, and the Devil ; 
that the Divine Being is finite and malignant ; and that, in fact, 
there are just three qualities by which the God of the Bible is 
remarkably mer Sena eens power, selfishness, and de- 
structiveness. e greatly err, too, in asserting that man is 
a fallen and depraved being, which (on the authority of Mr 
Parker) we can confidently affirm is not the case. And, lastly, 
when we say that God has interposed miraculously in the affairs of 
this world—that he loves one man better than another—that 
religion bears chiefly on our interest, in another state of ex- 
istence—that there is a place of punishment beyond the grave 
—and that men are saved through faith in Christ, we make a 
string of statements which reason shows to be absolutely without 
foundation. pened efit moe 

Having di of the popular theology considered as a 
theory of the universe, he waxt pecteull to speak of it as a prin- 
ciple of ethics—and certainly its practical effects, according to 
his account of them, are sufficiently deplorable, Here is a 
sample. Its pictures of heaven and hell have led extensively to 
the denial of the immortality of soul. Its descriptions of the 
character of God have been the most fertile of all the sources 
of atheism, and of every species of irreligion. Its effect on the 
feelings is to fill them with dread—on the intellect to debase it 
—on the conscience to corrupt it—on the practical life to di- 
voree it from religion, and to make it “profane” as contrasted 
with more sacred things. It is, in a word, so bad in its nature 
and results that even the clergymen cannot defend it. “ Attacks 
have long ago been made against the philosophical part of it, and 
they have never been repelled ; against the historical of it, 
and there is no satisfactory answer thereto. The Unitarians 
have attacked the divinity of Jesus, the Universalists the eter- 
nity of hell, and the attacks have not been philosophically met. 
There is a breach in the theologic wall, not filled up save with 
denunciations, which are but straws that a breath blows off, or 
which rot of their own accord. Within a few years most serious 
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attacks have been made on the “ Inspiration of the Scripture.” 
Its physics are shown to be false science, its metaphysics false 
philosophy, its history often mistaken. In England Mr Hen- 
nell denies the divine origin of Christianity, and writes a la- 
boured book to prove that it came as other forms of religion 
have come—the best thought of noble men. In Germany Mr 
Strauss, with a troop of scholars before and behind him, denies 
the accuracy of the history of the New Testament ; denies the 
divine truth of Jesus, his miracles, his ascension, his resurrection 
—they are what one of the latest writers of the New Testament 
calls “old wives’ fables”” Mr Newman tells of the “Soul, her 
sorrows and her aspirations,” and shews the “Phases of Faith ” 
which a devout and truthful spirit through in the j 

after religion, exposing the famine in the ch and 
shewing that much of the popular theology is a mere shew-bread 
which it is not possible for a man to feed on. No. man shews 
that Newman is mistaken, no man refutes Strauss, no man an- 
swers Hennell. “This dark theology must pass away. It is 
at this day in the same condition that Judaism and Paganism 
were in Christ’s time. Then the great priests were Pagans or 
Jews; the great philosophers far otherwise. Now the great 
priests are theological Christians, the great philosophers far 
otherwise. The new bud is crowding off the old leaf.” 

Very dreadful all this is, without a doubt. We go forth, it 
would seem, like Samson of old, “as at other times,”—all un- 
conscious that our strength is departed from us. But is it all 
true? When we ask for proof—for argument even—we find 
there is absolutely none. All is to be accepted on the simple 
ypse diait of one who rails at. others for not offering sufficient 
reverence to reason. The very extravagance of the above state- 
ments is quite enough of itself to make them powerless. Any 
man wlio deals in such wholesale incredibilities must lay his 
account with meeting more laughter than belief. The practical 
effects of the popular theology, as contrasted with the practical 
effects of deism, ose been treated of by a more experienced and 
less partial pen than that of Theodore Parker. time has 
not yet come when the treatise of Andrew Fuller can be said to 
be antiquated or out of date. 

We next come to the section of this work which may. be said 
to contain the positive teaching of Mr Parker—two di 
treating respectively of Speculative and Practical Theism.. “I 
use the word theism,” says he, “first, as distinguished from 
atheism ; that is, from the absolute denial of all possible ideas 
God. Second, as distinguished from the popular theology, 
which, indeed, affirms God, but ascribes to Him a finite charac- 
ter, and makes Him a ferocious God. And third, as distinguished 
from Deism, which affirms a God without the ferocious character 
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of the popular theology, but still starts from the sensational 
philosophy,—abuts on Materialism,—derives its idea of God 
solely by induction from the phenomena of material nature, or 
of human history, leaving out of sight the intuition of human 
nature, and so gets its idea of God solely from observation, and 
not at all from consciousness, and thus, accordingly, represents 
God as finite and imperfect.” 
Peon — —e the term 7 = he chooses to have 
i m wn, he proceeds to lay down three positions in 
dnmtetion with the idea of God:—‘“1. There must be many 
ualities of God not at all known to men,—some of them not at 
knowable by us, because we have not the faculties to know 
them by. 2. God must be different in kind from what I call 
the universe,—that is, from nature, the world of matter, and 
from spirit, the world of man. 3. The infinite God must have 
all the qualities of a perfect and complete being.” 

With these premises we have no ult whatever to find, nor 
have we anything to object when he proceeds to epply them, by 
saying that God is a “ Perfect Cause,” and a “ Perfect Provi- 
dence.” When, however, he goes on a step further, and d 
tically affirms that, in creating the world and its inhabitants, 
there could be no other ect motive than “absolute love,”— 
or, in other words (for this is how he interprets it), the happi- 
ness of every individual made, we are constrained to wish that 
he had felt more deeply the force of his first position, and seen 
that, as there is much in the nature of God not knowable by us, 
so there may also be much in the plans and purposes of God 
with which we can never, without a special revelation, become 
acquainted. When we say that God is his own chief end,— 
that he has made everything for his own glory,—that in creation 
he has manifested, not his love only, but his whole character,— 
we do not pretend that this is a theory of the universe which 
we have ourselves discovered ; for it is the one which is put 
forth authoritatively in the Scriptures. But though we thus 
accept it simply as a truth revealed, we see reason enough in it 
to make us infinitely prefer it, even on that ground alone, to 
the “absolute love” of the philosophical Theist. It requires, 
indeed, no small amount of credulity to be satisfied that his 
theory meets and explains the ordinary phenomena by which 
we are ae anhing Ms 

But again, nothing has ever, or can ever happen in the uni- 
verse other than what God means, purposes, wishes. He has made 
everything “from perfect motives, of perfect material, fora per- 
fect purpose, and as perfect means.” ‘This formula Mr Parker 
gad ag and over again—holding it in every part indispu- 

nd considering it sufficient to prove that there could 
have been no fall, no miracle, no special interposition for. the 
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salvation of men. On this view, which sees no cross current in 
the history of man, which regards all the arr ts of the 
world as the direct outcoming of the mind of God, we must 
take to offer one or two brief remarks. 

1. It is plain that, under a system like this, there can be no 
sin, properly speaking, at all. “The treachery of Judas and 
the faithfulness of Jesus are but facts in the Divine self-con- 
sciousness.” “My individual suffering, error, sim, must have 
been equally foreseen, forecared for, and wsed in the great house- 
keeping of the eternal mother as a means to accomplish the 
purpose of ultimate welfare.” The wickedness of the world is a 
“ perfect means,” employed directly by God for the accomplish- 
ment of a “ perfect pu wd course, there is a sense in 
which every Calvinist holds that all has happened according to 
God’s plan, and that every man’s sin shall be overruled for: ulti. 
mate good ; but the Calvinistic is not the sense in which these 
facts are held by Parker. According to his theory, there is ab- 
solutely no will—no force in the universe but ‘3, Every- 
thing proceeded since the beginning in a course of free, 
natural, and uninterrupted sow and in this view guilt, 
which should expose us righteously to punishment, cannot con- 
ceivably be contracted. Bad as we are, we have not so far for- 
gotten ourselves as not to be somewhat suspicious of a system, 
one of the essential conditions of which is to confound all moral 
distinctions. i 

2. It sounds exceedingly rational to say that as God is a per- 
fect being, he must have used in the creation of the universe 
“ perfect material.” So he unquestionably did ; but when the 
inference is drawn from that, that man could not have fallen, 
we are led at once to suspect that-a subtle fallacy must lurk 
somewhere about the assertion. The fallacy y appears to lie here 
—in not distinctly discriminating between ute and relative 
perfection. A porcelain jar is perfect as such. There is no 
quality attributable to an ideal porcelain jar which it does not 
possess ; but it would be unreasonable to expect it to have, in 
addition to this, all the characteristic excellences of a silver jug. 
Fill it se ae rsa water and wet eiehal, Cast ton the or 
and it will-shiver into pieces. Yet withal, it was ‘ect—per- 
fect of its kind. di li he came fresh from the hands 
of his Maker, was perfect as a man. No blemish was to. be 
found, of any description, in an part of his nature. But he 
was created “ brittle,” “breakable,” capable of a fall, 
at the same time. This was essentially characteristic of his con- 
dition. And what then? Because this was an element in his 
constitution, was he not perfect? The idea is absurd. There 
was nothing whatever wanting to him as occupying @ certain 
place im the scale of creation.. That he was not created with 
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the of absolute impeccability, is just one of the points 
— we are enabled to determine his position in the scale. 

is an infinite erveg Aw the universe of God. Dust has 
not the property of gold. ld has not the properties of iron. 
We do not object to dust, that it wants what is possessed by 
gold, for we know that if dust had the properties of gold, it 
would cease to be dust. And even so, it is no reflection on the 
power or wisdom of God if, in the nature of things, a being with 
the capacities and free will of man must be exposed to a fall 
under temptation. It might be objected that Adam should not 
a been 2 age all, if he could not have been made with- 
out the property of peccability ; but that is a consideration of 
another character slbegotionn; whith we are not called to enter 
on now. Our wish is simply to draw the reader's attention to 
this—that ot pamettae oo formula “God must have made 
everything o ect material,” as meaning that he must have 
used material perfect of its kind, the idea of a fall becomes 
no longer inconceivable. 

3. As to the objection, that extraordinary interpositions in the 
affairs of men—interferences with the regular laws of nature— 
are in themselves absolutely incredible, it is a sufficient answer 
to that to say that we have no reason to think that the economy 
of the earth is so isolated as to be meant to go on always with- 
out interference. The question to be settled is this: What is 
the law of nature—or in other words, What is the plan of God? 
Geology explicitly teaches that in the past there have been 
several eras of creation. Many creatures found in the strata of 
the Pre-Adamite earth have manifestly no affinity with the ani- 
mals of the present time. Science itself, therefore, declares that, 
in point of there have been supra-natural manifestations— 
direct interferences on the part of with the ordinary course 
of nature. And if this has occurred in the physical world, why 
may it not have occurred likewise in the intellectual or the spi- 
ritual? Is it at all incredible that the same Being who suffered 
the creatures. of one epoch to become extinct, and replenished 
the earth by means of a fresh act of creation, should make a 
special revelation of himself to a world which had lost all true 
conception of his character? Nor, if we admit such a thing; 
need we assume that it involves a violation of law. How do we 
know but that it was a provision of the law, a part of the plan, 
that these interferences should actually take place? and if so, 
the violation could only have occurred if there had been no 
interruption of the established order. The supra-naturalism of 
Christianity is, in one sense, perfectly natural. 

4, After all, however, many of the objections of this school 
are best met by an appeal to that same consciousness on which 
they themselves profess to rely so much. We have no faith in 
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the nature of man, in its present state, performing the of 
book of revelation; but we rely u a A i 
i ft ST ‘vret, that there are such gs 
as sin, guilt, primitive justice ; and, second, that man bears 
unmistakable marks of now something other than what 
he was when he ca_ne fresh from the hands of God. shall 
be greatly deceived, indeed, if, in the case of many members of 
his congregation in Boston, Mr Parker succeeds in permanently 
yer, ee such convictions. 

4 ractical effects of theism” are, of course, all that 
could be desired. “The real saint is a man who aims to have 
a whole body, and a whole mind, and a whole conscience, and a 
whole heart, and a whole soul, and to live a whole, brave, manly 
life, at work in the daily calling of grocer or mason, or legislator, 
or cabinetmaker, or historian, or seamstress, or er, or far- 
mer, or king, or whatsoever it may be, that will be the aim of 
the saint of natural religion.” And all that is taught concern- 
ing God, “his absolute love,” his equal satisfaction with the self- 
sacrificing err anrmen on and she: Rasten kidnapper ; his sure 

rovision of a happy eternal life for everything that breathes,— 

as a direct tendency to produce such a character. It would be 
superfluous to particularize. Suffice it to say, that the realisa- 
tion of the vision has yet to take place. 

Appended to the main body of the work, there are several 
separate discourses bearing more or less directly on the subj 
already treated of. Thus, we have one “On the Function and 
Influence of the Idea of Immortal Life,” in which an attempt 
is made to shew the happy effects of a — of eternal life, when 
fear of no kind is ever present to disturb the indulgence of it, 
Next, there is a sermon “ On Providence,” in which, with a cer- 
tain admixture of characteristic error, there is a large amount 
of really true and su ive thought, expressed in that power- 
ful, and often beautiful style of language, which forms the main 
attraction of the work. en there are two chapters “ On the 
Economy of Pain and Misery under the Universal Providence 
of God,” the one idea of which is simply this, that there is no 
pure and absolute evil; that everything will work for good to 
all, and that even sin is nothing more than a violation of the 
law of nature, of the law of e will, which, by occasioning 
remorse, and leading to other evil consequences, tends, like the 

in experienced by the child when it puts its hand into the 
fire, to correct itself and prevent its subsequent recurrence, 
God is not angry when the foot stumbles in walking and there 
is a fall of the body to the ground. He is not angry when the 
mind stumbles in thinking and there is a fall of the intellectual 
nature into error; and neither is he angry when the will 
stumbles, and the soul falls into sin. The immediate conse- 
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quences of these falls are their compensations. The world goes 
on as before, and there is an end of the matter. 

Lastly, the work finishes with two sermons ;—one, entitled 
“Some Account of my Ministry,” (of which we have made some 
use already) ; the other, “The Position and Duty of a Minister.” 
In the last-mentioned discourse, he first describes what priests 
have hitherto considered it their duty to do, and then tells us 
what is their proper business.) To appease the wrath of God, to 
reconcile the offended God to offending men by ritual action, 
and to explain and communicate a miraculous revelation of the 
divine will,—these are the three functions belonging to the 
ministerial office under the dead or decaying systems of theology. 
The proper functions of the ministry are these :—‘“Not to 
appease the wrath of God,—there is no such thing ; not to com- 
municate a ——— salvation from an imaginary devil in an- 
other world ; but, in this life, to help men to get a real salvation 
from want, from ignorance, folly, impiety, immorality, oppres- 
sion, and every form of sin. He is to teach man to save him- 
self by his character and life ; not to lean on another arm.” 

Enough, however, has now been said to give the reader, not 
hitherto acquainted with him, some idea of the position taken 
up by Theodore Parker ; and we shall now, therefore, finish 
this notice by simply offering two general concluding remarks. 

In these days when error is so rife, and when the habit is 
manifestly being contracted of regarding it with needless charity 
and respect, it seems actually necessary to reassert the doctrine 
that man is nsible for his belief That Mr Parker holds 
conscientiously the views he has put forth, we do not for one 
moment doubt. But this does not make it less certain that 
heresy is a work of the flesh, or that he will be called to account 
for any departure from the truth of which he may have been 
guilty, It is pitiable to observe the levity with which the right 
or wrong of Christian doctrine is too often treated. A young 
man, for example, beginning for the first time to think, comes 
into contact with an infidel difficulty or objection, and, without 
waiting to discover whether it is new, or whether it has ever 
been answered,—anxious only to be “ original,”—he forthwith 
begins to talk darkly of the questionableness of orthodoxy. We 
should be sorry to say anything to disco independence of 
thought. Liberty to doubt is indispensable to sincerity and 
heartiness in faith. Yet it were of some moment if those who 
are icularly eager to be original would, at least, bear in 
mind that truth is not a thing to be tossed hither and thither 
according to the varying fancies of men ; that there is such a 
thing as “the immorality of error.” By all means let investi- 
—_ on; but let them be conducted with the solemn 

ling, to err from the truth is to sin. , 
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‘ Tn reading such a work as that which we have just beéh no- 
ticing, full to the — of conceit, and confidence, —— 
tism, we cannot help having the question again i 
to. us—“ What would this man have thought of the 
popular theology, if he had really understood it #” 
the entire book,—and one of a geese Hs of me the con- 
stant repetition of the same ideas,—he appears to be possessed 
with the conviction that Christianity does not concern itself about 
the wellbeing of man in the present life, and that faith in Jesus 
Christ means belief in the teachings of orthodoxy. These mis- 
apprehensions are just a sample of ¢ uite a multitude of others. 
If this ignorance of the opinions of those opposed to him had 
been displayed in any other field than that contested by the 
Bible and the infidel, it would have been fatal to his cause. 
But this is another of the peculiarities connected with this con- 
troversy, that a man may display any amount of ignorance of 
the subject he discusses, without injuring the force of his own 
arguments. The irrationality of this style of doing things, how- 
ever, will be revealed in time. Christianity rests on a basis too 
secure to be disturbed by the puny blows of conceited igno- 
rance ; and our would-be original men will, it is hoped, come by- 
and-bye to see that he who es against the system of revealed 
truth, without having made een thoroughly acquainted at 
once with its nature and its evidences, brings down upon himself 
only contempt and ridicule. From recklessness and ignorance 
we have, iouh always will have, a good deal to fear ; for a man 
who is both bold and blind may, when under no restraint, do 
a world of mischief. But the popular theology has nothing to 
dread from the most searching examinations of those who are 
animated with a proper reverence for truth, and are possessed at 
the same time of competent knowledge. 


Abe. XI.—Memoirs of the Life and nite - James 
. Montgomery, including Selections from his Correspon- 
dence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and Conversations on 
Various Subjects. Vol. 1.—-VI1I.,8vo. London: Longman & Co. 


THE Rev. James Everett and Mr John Holland of Sheffield had 

both collected during his lifetime materials for a memoir of 

James Montgomery, and the names of both of these 

appear on the title-page as biographers ; it is explained, how- 

ever, in the preface, that Mr Everett is responsible only for the 

accuracy of the reported conversations which he communicates, 
VOL. VIL—NO, XXII. 3N 
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and that the whole selection and ing of the materials, the 

literary execution in short, is the Mr Holland alone. 
UM HT EE EP NRE SO BR Re 

biographer than Mr Holland, but we do wish that he 
exercised a far more severe selection and shrewd discrimination 
than this elaborate memoir reveals. Mr Montgomery himeelf, 
in a letter to Mrs Olinthus Gregory, lays down a canon of bio- 
graphical composition which it would have been well for all the 
ies interested, had Mr Holland allowed to give stern law to 
is pen. “It is, indeed,” says he, “a far more delicate and 
difficult task to do justice in a biographical memoir of departed 
excellence of any kind, than most people can imagine. Love 
ae AUE RE RNR FREE EO PRE NE ah OO 
good 








lic can hardly be brought to complain that too little has 
said, in the simplest and briefest compass, concerning 
men ; and even the best new religious books of this kind, it 
must be acknowledged, are often overloaded with all manner of 
materials where the selection can scarcely be too severe if it be 
made with due taste. You are right in collecting first and 
selecting afterwards all that promises to be of interest and use 
for such a memorial of Dr Gregory’s life and literature, and in 
proposing to confine the production, when it becomes a book, to 
a@ moderate size. Of things excellent, those which are most so 
constitute the smallest part ; and little more than the best, the 
very best, of any man’s posthumous writings will uphold the credit 
which living he may have maintained with the public.’"* We 
know not whether the biographer imagined that respect for his 
subject rendered it necessary that an equal number of volumes 
should form the monument of Mon ery as had been em- 
ployed to construct the memorials of Moore, Southey, and other 
contemporary poets; or whether he was simply drawn onward 
by his iality for a theme which, when once touched, he could 
not willingly let go; but the fact is, that the narrative is over- 
loaded by a redundance of detail that is often tedious and some- 
times even ludicrous, that everything has been dragged into the 
memoir that is remotely related to it, and that the work, extend- 
ing to seven volumes, is only the rude block of marble from 
which the statue of this singularly amiable man and highly 
gifted and accomplished Christian poet remains to be chiselled 
out. By aid of the material afforded us by this memoir, by the 
autobiographical parts of Montgomery’s own writings, and by 
more miscellaneous sources, we shall attempt to narrate, in a 
very condensed form, the events of his life, and to form our 
estimate of his personal and literary character. 
James Montgomery was born at Irvine, a little Scottish - 
town in Ayrshire, in the month of November 1771. His parents 
* Memoirs, vi. 154. ; 
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were Irish, and, not long before his birth, his father John Mont- 
gomery had come from the Moravian settlement of Grace Hill 
im the north of Ireland, to take the pastoral of a small 
Moravian congregation that had been formed in this little sea- 
port. Before James had com his fourth year, he was re- 
moved with his parents to Hill, not however without 
bearing with him indelible recollections of his Scottish birth- 
place, which were revived more than fifty years afterwards by 
a lock from the eunmnit of Skiddaw, and by 4 wisib 46: evien in 
his old age, when his name had helped to make it illustrious. 
About two years later found him accompanied by his father on 
his way to the Moravian semi of Fulneck, near Leeds, in 
Yorkshire, wrhions it sehteinhaiiadl tae teb-shoaiA-msotine cae 
> ar after the Moravian model, and be + en for —_ 
oravian pastorate,—an t which a few 
wards became all the more necessary when his parenta devoted 
themselves to the work of foreign missions, and “ ving children 
end houses and lands for Ohriat’s enke,” mniled Sor Barbadoes 46 
labour in the midst of many troubles for the social elevation and 
Se eee ne ny ar eer ee 
ves. 

Fulneck at this peri nted all the iarities of a 
Moravian Seguuitcmenanes abundant lenehat iis his- 
torical connection with Count Zinzendorff and the Lusatian 
seasis iniilingp; tin axpepete at tin emeeanilg-eameainaged 

te buildings ; the expenses e community were 

the culture of lands that belonged to the institution, in which 

brethren themselves were the principal labourers, and while 
there was none of the superstition there was nearly all the 
seclusion of cloister life. From the higher ground on which 
Fulneck was placed, the students looked down upon the vi 
and farmhouses in the plains beneath, almost as ignorant of 
customs of the inhabitants as of those of a foreign country. 
capotidhy in the qpuiel Citicin cloueas 0 she sega 

ially in the geni isti ement by which it was per- 
vaded, the institution was marked by some defects in its educa- 
tional department from which similar institutions in our own 
day have not in every case wrought themselves entirely free. 
Too little account was taken of the peculiar tastes and capacities 
siaoa dengns elven ioestod apttes ona posh of oe-debuosligy 
some bei rather as a part i vity, 
pea ee ee 

in the v mo ucation, and whose 
= nkrmapech mg mage ne meena 
cramming their memory with the dry nomenclature of all the 
sciences. The consequence was, that Montgomery's strong 
poetical temperament soon began to reveal ites existence in the 
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face of all precautions and restraints, and to rebel against the 
routine of Fulneck training. While his teachers were endea- 
vouring, as he himself expresses it, “to drive him like a coal 
ass” through the Greek and Latin grammars, he was attempting 
to imitate, and if possible to excel, some of the strange rhymes of 
the old Moravian hymn-book, and finding solace in days and 
nights with such books as “Robinson Crusoe” Occasionally se- 
lected passages from the best of our English poets were read 
aloud to the pupils by one of the teachers—exercises which sent 
Montgomery back to his solitude thrilled and moved to attempt 
concealed imitations. “ Blair’s Grave,” large portions of which 
were read to him on one occasion by a teacher under a hedge, 
produced a singularly deep impression on his mind, with its vivid 
and sombre pictures and the rugged grandeur of its lines; the 
“Prince Arthur” of Blackmore quickened the impulse, while 
some of the best of Burns’ fugitive ee which, somehow or 
other, had found their way even into Fulneck, made him gird his 
loins with the indestructible purpose that he too would be a poet. 

While the scholars at Fulneck held little intercourse with the 
outer world, that outer world paid occasional visits to Fulneck, 
and on one occasion it was represented in a manner which 
Montgomery never forgot, by the learned but very eccentric 
Scottish ju Lord Monboddo. As the good bishop told over 
the names of the several pupils to Monboddo, his Lordship ap- 
peared to pay little attention, and with his eyes fixed on the floor, 
to be counting the nails on it, but when he said, pointing to Mont- 

mery, “ Here, my lord, is one of your own countrymen,” the 
stalwart old judge started as from a brown study, and brandish- 
ing a large whip over Montgomery’s head, cried out, “1 hope 
he will take care that his country shall never -be ashamed of 
him.” “This,” said the poet, half-a-century afterwards, “I never 
forgot ; nor shall I forget it while 1 live. 4 have indeed endea- 
voured so to act hitherto that my country might never have 
cause to be ashamed of me, nor will I on my part ever be 
ashamed of her.” 

As Montgomery rose towards manhood, he became more un- 
willing to bend his neck to the yoke of Fulneck discipline, while 
his worthy Moravian tutors, not quite comprehending or appre- 
ciating the youth with whom they had to deal, and ascribing to 
indolence what was in part to be explained by the predominance 
of one faculty, found him more and more unmanageable. He 
would not shape according to the Moravian model ; and after 
many kind but unsuccessful experiments, they resolved to find 
him employment, for a time at least, with a shopkeeper in the 
neighbouring village of Mirfield, in the routine of whose com- 
mon-place duties he might perhaps be cured of his day-dreams, 
and return to Fulneck less ardent and impracticable. For 
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eighteen months he continued in the half idleness of a country 
shop, amusing his too great leisure with music, in which he 
found exquisite delight, when, one Sunday afternoon, his master, 
on his return from church, found that his charge had fled.. The 
monotony of his dull life had become insupportable to his ardent 
mind, bi mingle with the great world whose deep mur- 
murs he only heard at a far distance, and hours before his 
master knew of it, he was on his way southward, with a staff 
and a little bundle in his hand, and three shillings and sixpence 
in his pocket! No youth ever left his home with more vague 
and unformed designs; but the good impressions of Fulneck 
clung to him and kept him clear of immoralities, and amid alli 
his waywardness and wild ambition, the hand of an unseen 
Providence was his guide. 

The next evening found him somewhat weary and depressed, 
standing in the kitchen of the little inn at Wentworth, when a 
youth from the neighbouring hamlet of Wath, observing the 
shrinking and uneasy manner of the stranger, had his 
drawn out to him, and, learning that he was in search of employ- 
ment, engaged to bespeak his father’s favour towards him on the 
morrow. Here his poetical gift, which had made him a wan- 
derer, proved of essential service. Wentworth castle, the seat 
of the Earl of Fitzwilliam, overshadowed the little village in 
which he spent the night, and Montgomery, understanding that 
the Earl was in the habit of walking in his grounds at a parti- 
cular hour, composed and presented to him on the next day an 
address in verse. The generous peer, on reading the verses, 
moved perhaps as much by pity for the ingenuous lad, as by 
admiration of his eulogistic rhymes, saiseanin Vinh with a guinea, 
which very seasonably replenished his empty purse. The day was 
coming when he would be welcomed within the walls of that 
castle as the honoured representative of literature, but many a 
year of struggle and suffering yet lay between. - 

His old master, after using every means, in concurrence with 
the advice of the brethren at Kulneck, to induce him to return 
to Mirfield, but without success, bore willing testimony to his 
integrity and general good conduct ; and in a few days he was 
installed as assistant to a Mr Hunt in a general store at Wath. 
But the stirring consciousness of intellectual gifts, and the am- 
bition of distinction, would not give him fest, and his mind con- 
tinued to point, with all the constancy of an instinct, to litera- 
ture as his proper vocation arid element. His intervals of re- 
lease from work were devoted to verse-making, and other 
forms of composition, and in no very long time he might be seen 
on his way to London with a heap of manuscript..and a letter 
of introduction from the village bookseller to Harrison, a London 
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t visions of a triumphant authorship. 

ison saw in his compositions the promise of excellence 
rather than the 7 a8 fruits of disciplined and matured powers, 
and, mingling with the prudent caution of his craft some gene- 
rosity, while not consenting to purchase his MS,; offered him 
employment. Other writings were produced and offered to other 
booksellers with similar success, though occasionally eliciting a 
considerable amount of encouraging praise, and his aspirations 
were tamed and tempered without being changed into despon- 
dency or sourness. His London residence had taught him useful 
lessons, which the verbal instructions of Fulneck could never 
have so effectually burnt into his mind, those of “ experience 
with her grim lessons in black print,” and he returned to Wath, 
— the shop of his old reser we gehen: man. The 
ow over his young spirit was deepened, and a greater tone 
of earnestness a? te hus life b thd iadiellignsies which reached 
him, soon after his return to Wath, of the death of his two 
venerable parents, amid many troubles and some triumphs on 
the high p of the mission-field at Tobago. Many a time 
afterwards, in his later life, when he had come under a higher 
influence than that of a mere poet’s inspiration, and when 
pleading in crowded assemblies the missionary cause, he would 
allude to those sainted parents with visible emotion, by exclaim- 
ing, as if in apology for his exuberant earnestness, “ I am the 
son of a missionary ;” and in imagination he often visited those 

graves of which he lived to write not unworthily,— 


“ My father, mother,—parents now no more ! 
Beneath the lion-star they sleep, 
Beyond the western deep. : 
And when the sun’s noon-glory crests the waves, 
He shines without a shadow on their graves.” * 


One other change was yet to be made ere this wanderer 
into the sphere which he was intended by Providence 
ently to onouay. While vollecting some of his master’s 

accounts one day in neighbourhood of Wath, his eye hap- 
pened to fall upon an advertisement in the “ Sheffield Register,” 
requiring a clerk for a Mr Gales in that town, who united in 
himself the three professions of printer, stationer, and auctioneer. 
Montgomery offered himself for the situation, which he hoped 
would bring him more near to the attractive region of literature ; 
he was accepted, and, at the of twenty-one, strangely inex- 
perienced for his years, Fore og an unknown and friendless ad- 





venturer, into a town with which his name was destined to be 
usefully and honourably associated for more than fifty years. 


* “ Departed Days.” Poetical Works, iii. 166. 
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It was 1792, and the swell of the revolutionary wave in 


throught the kingiom, and Shefild caught the pre 
- rs 
fire. party which called loudly for reform were resisted by 
another party who dreaded the very shadow of change, and ag- 
gtavated by their blind resistance the excitement which they 
sought to ; what was more natural than that Montgomery, 
with his sanguine temperament, while owning no sympathy 
with those who aimed at organic changes by violent. measures, 
should unite himself to the party of progress, purity, humanity, 
and liberty. Indeed, the new circumstances in which he found 
himself would almost have forced him into the very position inte 
which he was thus borne by the onmepeapetieanens Gee 
ing wegnendionnel-o quelle anid alae othed the future in 
its own rainbow hues. Mr Gales, his master, was editor of the 


“ Sheffield ister,” which was the bold and of 
aren ipry weeemeg ap manny ne ey 
uent place for ion of the leaders of the movement, 


and Gales from being the advocate, naturally came to be followed 
as the guide of the Sheffield reformers, Gales floated in a cur- 


rent which he could not al stem ; at public meetings 
held on the castle-hill at Sh he la which the 
toleration of the present day would have violent, but 


which in those times was styled seditious ; an order for his arrest 
was issued ; he sought r in America, and the “ Sheffield 
Herald ” became extinct. this seemed to throw Montgomery 
cy pla g af a Har wand Ee gw rig ty 
with the sisters of Mr Gales, who remained in Sheffield, he be- 
came proprietor of the and printing press ; and, in 1794, 
commenced the issue of a weekly per more cautious in 
its language, but with defined: golitinnl ‘seneul. and‘ Aovated: 40 
Teh all qo anednation: tegh ox: by Gn expecionsn 
i ion t hi experience 
Gales, Montgomery soon found his position encom 
difficulty and peril. To speak of change, or to 
wisdom of public measures, was to be suspected of di 


i 


trembled at the shaking of a leaf. It became known to the 
authorities, moreover, that he had written a “Hymn to Liberty,” 
which was sung at a great meeting in Sheffield, to celebrate the 
acquittal of Hardie, over whose head the sword had hung 
several weeks that was yet red with the blood of Watt; nor did 
it escape their notice that most of the papers which were issued 
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the party of progress, were printed at his printing-press. All 
thie made the lone of uietomntih on the watts tee the. first 
occasion that would bring him within the reach of the law, and 
put it in their power to act over a second time what had hap- 
pened to Gales. 

The occasion chosen proved the unscrupulous eagerness of the 
authorities to have him as a victim, and its history is a disgrace 
to the judicial administration of the age. A poor balladm 
peter to pe to print a song which had originally 
been composed in celebration of the destruction of the ile. 
As it was sung and hawked through the streets of Sheffield 
on the following day, one stanza was suspected of a seditious 
reference to passing events, The printer's name was demanded 
and given, and Montgomery was forthwith indicted to stand his 
trial for seditious libel. He was found guilty, and condemned 
to pay a fine of twenty pounds, and to suffer imprisonment in 
York Castle for three months. His language from his prison 
found an echo in the breast of thousands in Sheffield, “‘ The 
verdict of a jury may pronounce an innocent person ‘ guilty,’ 
but it will be remembered that a verdict cannot make him 
guilty.” He was not extinguished by this blow: on the con- 
trary, the circulation of his paper rose by hundreds, He came 
out from his prison at the end of three months with something 
of the eclat of a martyr for political reform. 

To outwit a vigilance and an enmity that had become 
whetted by failure, Montgomery now became more wary than 
ever in his comments and reflections on ing events. Buta 
second time within the compass of less boon two years, he fell 
into the snare. A riot took place in Sheffield, in which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Montgomery, the blood .of citizens was 
unnecessarily and recklessly shed by the military. This. was 
reported in his Jie on the morning of the following day, when 
the conduct of the military magistrate was manfully, but by no 
means bitterly censured. Montgomery was sued for “ malicious 
libel,” and once more declared guilty; while the penalty fell with 
redoubled severity in a fine of sixty pounds pt imprisonment 
for six months. On this second occasion “the iron entered into 
his soul.” His health suffered, as the period of his imprisonment 
dragged its slow length along through the better part of a year ; 
his spirits sank within him as he found himself drained of his 
pecuniary means and made one of the selected marks of the 
var authorities, and many were the bitter moments on which 

e looked out from his prison window on the winding of the 
Ouse, or on the windmill that crowned the neighbourin 
summit, or even on the twittering movements of the wagtail aad 
the gambols of the geese in the pond of the castle-yard. His 
sorrows were lightened at times by the composition of his 
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a a however, as in the case of 
wper’s “ John Gilpin,” the es were degrees merrier 
than the heart from which icone; while his anxiety about 
his paper was greatly relieved by the admirable editing of Mr 
J. Pye Smith, then an unknown youth, the future eminent 
biblical scholar and accomplished divine of Homerton. At 
length the gates of York Castle opened before him a second 
time, and he returned to Sheffield emaciated in body but firm 
of purpose, to find the respect of thousands turned: into. confi- 
dence, and his readers more willing than ever to sit at his feet 
as a political teacher. 

But Montgomery's conscious innocence of the charges for 
which he suffered, as well as the approval of multitudes of 
his fellow men, could not deliver him from sorrows and anxieties 
of a far deeper root. His recollections of Fulneck now began. to 
rise up before him like accusing spectres. He had thrown aside 
those earlier instructions, and while preserved from open vices, 
he had sought for happiness in nt objects and in the grati- 
fication of a selfish ontiniatin’s e ambition. There is reason to 
believe that at Mirfield and Wath he had often heard. the 
Sabbath-bell without entering the house of God, and that in 
the first years of his residence in Sheffield he was most fre- 
quently to be seen in chapels in which there is a negation of all 
that is most glorious and characteristic in Christianity, and that 
his chosen associates were men of a speculative cast of mind, 
who questioned a great deal more than they believed. He now 
became darkly miserable in this state of mental unrest, of un- 
satisfied affection, and sense of guilt. He was unable at times 
to rid himself of the thought, that in deserting the faith of his 
fathers and kind teachers, he had perhaps been guilty not only 
of disobedience but of apostasy. One thing was bitterly certain, 
that since he had loosed from those early moorings, he had 
never found another shore. Even in the solitude of his prison, 
the gloom that so frequently overcast his mind had a profounder 
cause than outward adversity, so that when he returned to 
liberty, and even to comparative worldly prosperity, it was not 
to 

n a letter to a friend in Manchester, he thus unbosoms his 
sorrows and hints at their deepest spring. “There are three 
springs of everlasting uneasiness perpetually flowing in my. 
bosom,—the cares of life, ambition of fame, and the worst, the 
most deplorable of all, religious horrors. . . . On the last head, 
my religious horrors, I will be candid, as I have always endea- 
voured to be to you. . . . Such has beer~my education—such, I 
will venture to say, has been my experience in the morning of 
life, that I can never, never entirely reject it, and embrace any 
system of morality not grounded upon that revelation. What 
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can Ido? I am tossed to and fro on a sea of doubts and per- 
ities ; the further I am carried from that shore where once 
was happily moored, the weaker grow my hopes of ever 
reaching another where I may anchor in safety; at the same 
time, my hopes of returning to the harbour I have left are 
diminished in proportion. This is the present state of my mind!”* 
In another letter to the same m, when referring to the 
cross which Christians are said to , he declares that any cross 
must surely be light when compared with the burden of an ac- 
We eo for M that the corresponden 
It was unfortunate for Montgomery that t! t to 
whom he thus unveiled his mental anguish, though apparently 
well qualified to give him shrewd advice in the affairs of this 
world, and even ready to aid him by generous acts of friendship, 
was even more disqualified than himself to guide in the affairs 
of the soul ; for he was a Socinian and denied an atonement. 
Light, however, dawned upon him from other quarters ; he began 
to be noticed as a frequent and interested hearer in one of the 
Wesleyan chapels in Sheffield ; his brother Ignatius, a pious Mora- 
vian pastor, helped to unscale his mental vision ; and friends at 
Fulneck, hearing of his anguish, were ready with seasonable and 
earnest counsels, and left reproaches to be spoken by his own 
now awakening spirit. Had he been a mere intellectual in- 
quirer for a system of theological tenets, he would very probably 
have lost his way ; but looking at Christianity in its true light, 
as a great remedial system for the sin-burdened and the miser- 
able, he found in it at last all that he sought. Not all at once, 
however, did deliverance come ; there was a long twilight be- 
fore the day, and even at times night appeared to be returning, 
but at length his feet were set upon a rock. . We believe he 
was the only Moravian in Sheffield, but all his early _— 
bore him back to the fellowship of Fulneck, into which he was 
welcomed as the returned dove to the ark, and which he was 
accustomed to visit on occasions of sacred festival. He usually 
worshipped in Sheffield with the Wesleyans, though to the end 
he was the brother of all who were the brethren of Christ, and 
his singularly susceptible and ardent heart found high delight 
in the communion of saints. There seems inte evidence 
that this moment of his history was the occasion of the following 
beautiful hymn :— 


“ People of the living 
I no ona ait welitenntand 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort nowhere found. 


Now to you my spirit a 
Pires a fagitive unbless’ ; 


* Memoirs'i., 312, 313. 
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where your altar burns, 
O receive me into rest ! 
“Lonely I no roam, 
Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave ; 
Mine the wis ios ocees, 
Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 
Earth can fill my heart no more, 
Every idol I resign. 


be 7a not of gain or sag 
, enjoyment, pomp, wer ; 

Welcome Soreiey ada eae, er 
Shame, x Rr affliction’s hour : 

‘ Follow me!’ I know thy voice ; 
Jesus, Lord, Thy steps I see ; 

Now I take thy yoke by choice, 
Light thy m now to me.”"* 


The progress and consummation of this great change were 
observed by few ms with more sincere delight 
the sisters of Mr his former master, with whom he now 
—s — old sored i in the Hartshead, oo to whom, 

ing a long associa’ igri he proved a i 
porn bacthen” But the Giang’ ssn became visible ean others 
beyond his mere home-circle, in the religious tone that breathed 
through his newspaper, and in the earnestness with which he 
advocated those institutions which had for their end the highest 
form of human progress. Indeed, the hi of the 
Tris, of which Montgomery continued to be proprietor and 
editor for et years, ane | Seana ve = wap 
ing philanthropists have begun to dou e ibility 
a “Christinized newspaper press) We do od distal 
this a style of jo ism that shall devote itself to theologi- 
cal discussion, but one that shall be subject to Christian restraints 
and im The isite talent and piety united in the 
editorial management of the Iris rendered it, for more than a 
quarter of a century, even commercially profitable. Many 
noble exceptions will readily suggest themselves to the minds of 
our readers ; but it is not one of ee of 
our age, that so large a portion of our daily press is barely 
neutral on the subject of religion, and that journalism is so 
frequently the resort of literary adventurers, and of those whose 
success has not equalled their ambition in some other ion. 
Ts that worst form of Antichrist which Arnold and pre- 
dicted about to come upon us, the divorce of intellect from 
faith? No enlightened friend of religion or of his race can be 
indifferent to the character of the newspaper press, who con- 
* Original Hymns, pp 54, 55. 
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siders that, while the Christian teacher has his audience only 
once in the seven days, the newspaper has its greedy readers in 
the railway train, in the steamboat, and in the fashionable lounges 
of the watering-place, on all days and hours, and that in these 
times of a penny press, the often hasty lucubrations of the jour- 
nalist are almost the sole intellectual aliment of thousands. 

Up to 1808, the literary reputation of Montgomery was still 
=, local. Anonymous contributions to the Poetical 
Register, under the pseudonym of “ Alezeus,” had drawn forth 
much editorial praise, and produced not a little popular curio- 
sity ; but in that year he published “The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land,” which at once secured for him a high place on the bard- 
roll of living English poets. It is superflvous to inform our 
readers that this poem was occasioned by the decree of Napo- 
leon, which made Switzerland “the open frontier of France,” 
and which, under the h itical form of giving her a new 
constitution, wrung from her grasp her independence and liberty, 
and drove thousands of her noble mountaineers to America. It 
consists of a dramatic narrative in lyric verse of almost ballad 
simplicity, in which an emigrant describes to a shepherd his own 
and his country’s wrongs, and the heroic deeds of those who had 
fallen in the recent struggles. No one was more ready than the 
poet himself ingenuously to acknowledge that “The Wanderer” 
was partly indebted for its high popularity to its subject, reflect- 
ing, as it did, the strong sympathies of the English nation at 
the period, and giving expression to that love of liberty and 
country, and to that longing for the simplicity of pastoral life, 
which form part of the inextinguishable moral instincts of our 
race. But had not the lyre been stricken by a true poet’s hand, 
the popular sympathies would not have responded to it so uni- 
versally and continuously ; nor would it have retained the power, 
even at this distance from the events in which it originated, to 
arouse indignation, and to awaken sensibility even to tears. It 
is a true poem, not without its feebler stanzas, but abounding 
in passages of natural beauty and of exquisite tenderness, fit 
to be the wail of patriots over the dead body of liberty. It is 
well known that one very formidable authority in criticism at 
length broke the harmony of praise that had hitherto welcomed 
the new poet. The Edinburgh Review, then in the pride of 
its young and giant strength, and reckless in the use of it, came 
forth with one of those articles, full of contempt and sarcasm, 
which marked its beginnings ; and allowing to the “ Wanderer” 
no other merit than that of smooth and rhymes, predicted 
that in three years it would cease whe thd wechnanbeass 











bered. Literature owes much to the Edinburgh for discourag- 
ing commonplace, and scourging solemn stupidity and impudent 
pretence ; but it was not always discriminating in the selection 
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of its victims. It seems to have proceeded on the rule of sacri- 
ficing two or three authors in every number, and of striking 
hard, whether or not it struck justly. In the case of the “ Wan- 
derer” it failed egregiously in its vaticinations, scarcely affecting 
its sale ; and while the author keenly felt the bitterness of the 
northern blast, he was not long in seeing that it had not withered 
the laurels which common consent already bound upon his 
brow. It may be even questioned whether, as in the case of 
“ Poems by a Minor,” Montgomery’s genius was not eventually 
benefited by this unjust assault. His pensive muse might have 
relaxed into feebleness ; but this stroke, intended for his extinc- 
tion, roused him to exertion, and may, perhaps, account in part 
for the increased vigour of his later poetry. 

By no authority in literature had “The Wanderer” been 
announced with more discriminating praise than the EHelectic 
Review, which, with Hall, Foster, and Olinthus Gregory among 
its most frequent contributors, was then in its highest position 
of merited influence, and one incidental effect of the uc. 
criticism which brought him into friendly intercourse with its 
genial and accomplished editor, Daniel Parken, Esq., was to 
add Montgomery to the regular staff of its writers. During 
Mr Parken’s brief editorship, he contributed more than thirt; 

rs, chiefly in the department of biography and . It 
eae not be difficult jondeai the nyt id Mf his con- 
tributions by their unfailing marks of sound judgment, occasion- 
ally playful humour, fertility, and almost exuberance of happy 
figurative illustration, and generous appreciation of talent. His 
style is prose by a poet ; but still it is a poet’s prose. Mont- 
gomery was not “a hater,” and was, therefore, in no danger 
of enlistment into the Edinburgh staff of critics) He had no 
leasure in breaking an author, limb by limb, upon the wheel. 
We believe that all his great contemporary poets passed under 
the rod of his criticism, except Byron, by whose “ diabolical 
sublimity,” .however, he owned himself to be strangely moved 
and mastered. On one eminent occasion he diverged oes his 
usual style of kindly criticism, to rebuke, with the stern and in- 
dignant energy of a moral censor, the impurities of Moore’s 
earlier poetry. The office of the mere literary critic was sus- 
pended and forgotten in the higher function of one who was 
called upon to denounce the corrupter of youth, and the elegant 
apologist of vice. He seems to have risen from the perusal of 
one of the inspired seers of Scripture, when they proclaim the 
woes of wickedness, immediately befoe he lifted his pen to de- 
nounce the modern Anacreon ; and one of his severest censures, 
perhaps, consists in the omission of a single poetical extract from 
the work that is condemned. It is truly refreshing to turn to 
such an article, in these times, when critics, some of them even 
“reverend,” have acquired such a facility of distinguishing he- 
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tween men’s gifts and the use of them, and of eulogising powers 
that have been sold to Satan and dedicated to the depravation 
eo d caught the tide of lar sympath 
second time our t the tide of popular sym 
when it was at the fall by his poem, “The West Indies,” whi 
appeared in 1809, and was intended to celebrate the abolition 
the slave trade. It greatly consolidated and enlarged his 
fame. The approbation of critics, as far as they spoke their 
sentiments, was unanimous ; the Edinburgh Review was signi- 
ficantly mute. Written in heroic couplets, it gave more scope for 
that rich poetic diction which was one of the charneteristies of his 
, than had been possible in ‘the Wanderer,’ and was marked 
a greater and more sustained vigour of ex i Though he 
complained, when engaged in the composition, that the subj 
had become so hackneyed both in verse and eloquence as to 
render freshness of imagery and illustration next to impossible ; 
he has proved by the work itself that the difficulty was not in- 
aiadiie His nme nae of Columbus approaching the new 
world, which he y sees with prophetic certainty, though it 
has not yet burst upon his bodily vision, and addressing the 
midnight constellations in the words, 
“Tights of heaven, 
4 Lead on ;—I go hag rv a glorious bride. 
* * * * * 
Hope swells my sail ;—in spirit I behold 
That maiden-world, twin-sister of the old, 
By nature nursed beyond the jealous sea, 
Denied to ages, but betrothed to me,’”— 


and that other long and beautifully elaborated passage in which, 
poised high as it were on poetic wing and in a calm blue firma- 
ment, over Africa, he describes its various countries, and winds 
up the whole in those two felicitous lines, 


“ A world of wonders, where creation seems 
No more the work of nature but her dreams,” 


would have been worthy of any poet of hisage. The style of 
the “West Indies,” adapting it for quotation, ren it a 
favourite quarry for ers and writers on slavery, and kept 
its noble sentiments constantly before the public, so that, Mont- 
gomery was abundantly solaced for earlier neglects by the sale 
of ten thousand copies in ten years. 

Before the “ West Indies” had found its way through the 
press to the public, Montgomery’s fancy had begun to gather 
around itself the incidents and unagery of another lange 
which at engin peared in 1813 under the title of “ the World 
before the The first hint of it was suggested by the in- 


cidental of a few verses in the book of Genesis, and by 
the recollection of a few lines in the eleventh book of the “ Para- 
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Lost,” and its aim was, by a description of the wars between 
mr 7 iehapae: yep i of God, to 
of the antediluvian d. It was a bold at- 
was in fact a voluntary i ee 
in and test. For hitherto he drawn his pictures 
present objects ; but now his faculty of invention was to be 
i giving verisimilitude to the unknown, and while animat- 
ing into life the few fragmentary hints in Genesis, 
a thread of fact a brilliant web of fiction, do- 
@ manner as would not violate the of the 
ts which scripture affords. To say that he has over- 
the difficulties of his theme, and that the world after 
flood has not sometimes become unduly prominent in “ the 
orld before the Flood,” would be to say what cannot even be 
affirmed of Milton. But the success has been great, so great as 
to throw over his narrative a wonderful air of reality. The 
poet in fact rises with his theme, and in grandeur of 
tion and felicity of execution outdoes all his former efforts. 
icture of Adam standing on a distant mountain and looki 
covamne a apie Oe nad pillage a one 

i ing suddenly in his w. ings w an assem 
a a a Ay a 
despair soothed by the music which bursts from the harp of Jubal, 
are such as to leave themselves upon a reader’s memory for ever, 
while his description of the death of Adam, elaborated with sus- 
tained majesty and tenderness, was not unduly praised at the 
period by the “ Eclectic Review,” when it pronounced it one of the 
noblest passages in modern poetry. The character of Javan, who 
represents the gentler forms of antediluvian character, is evidently 
oe pests own self-portraiture elevated and idealised, and the 

which are put into his lips bear too near a resemblance to 
a well known passage in “Childe Harold” not to have suggested 
it to the noble misanthrope— 
(___-_ For T am as a weed 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail, 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath prevail.” 

We are not sure that his next large of “ Greenland,” 
which was published in 1819, added su tially to his fame. 
Tt is indeed a composition of high merit, and had it come first 
in the order of his works, w have been sufficient to make 
the world hail the rise of a new But it is the fate of 
authors who have already achieved renown to be tried b ~ 


standard of their works, and judged by this stan 
snowb hat cain be wad of « Greenland” i mt 


missionary poem, in which the laboursof Christian David, Matthew 
Stach, po other early Moravian pioneers, should be rescued 
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from a rapid} ering oblivion and married to undying verse, 
and that spree tribute should thus be paid to papanetoers 
church. But the plan is not pursued, or rather is not completed, 
and while the poem opens with a beautiful description of the de- 
parture of the mission-ship for Greenland, and traces its adven- 
turous progress with thrilling interest to its frost-bound shores, it 
passes away, after the first canto, to a description of the physical 
phenomena of the arctic regions; and his theme, like one unfortu- 
nate ship which he describes, becomes bound in ice from which it 
is never relieved. Those sublime and often terrific phenomena 
ought no doubt to have found a place in the poem, but we should 
have expected him to return in due time to relate the romantic 
adventures and successes of the Greenland mission, hope de- 
ferred like a long and arctic winter followed by triumphs sudden 
and beautiful as an arctic spring, and the poem to have been 
wound up by prophetic anticipations, that what Christianit 
had done for Greenland, it would accomplish for the world. ts 
is, if possible, yet more strange that even some of the fittest events 
for poetic narrative and embellishment, such as sledge-driving 
by moonlight with the rein-deer, and whale-fishing, are left un- 
touched. But taking the poem as it stands, and looking at it 
more as a collection of vivid pictures strung together by a slen- 
der narrative, there is not a page in which we may not find 
something to admire, The description of the mission-ship as it 
is first unveiled to our view on a calm sea: 
“ Where poised as in the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and ship below appear ; 

A double image pictured on the deep, 

The vessel o’er its shadow seems to sleep,” — ‘ 
of the infuriate geyser springing up to the firmament on vapoury 
wings, of the enormous ice-mountain, the slow creation of six 
thousand years, 

“ Winter's eternal palace built by Time,” 


or of the sun looking through the clouds of a Greenland sk 
like the calm eye of Providence watching the events of this 
lower world, are full of high poetry, and would have gathered 
fame around a head that had hitherto been uncrowned. 

A long interval elapsed between the publication of “ Green- 
land” and the appearance of Montgomery’s next great poem ; for 
it was not until 1827 that “the Pelican d” was given to the 
world. It was a new experiment on his ic strength, and 
more than all his works that had preceded it, tasked his powers 
both of invention and of execution. We do not now so much refer 
to the comparatively secondary fact, that it was his first long 

in blank verse, though there was experiment even in this, 
as to the novelty and originality of his subject. 
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and the design of the is to describe what he saw, th t, 
cothvediahit nega it the midst of those changes. Here bore 
was a theme unattempted yet in verse, giving scope for the 
boldest originality, in which the must work without model 
and without precedent. Not only must the outward 
be described, but the workings of the subjective mind placed in 
those novel circumstances, “all eye, ear, thought.” his v 
Sight if be the author a7 — he must = ird on all 

i if he was not to fai e progress: com ion 
‘ling unconfessed even to his most intimate friends, see ea some 
discouraging word should scare him from the enterprise, or 
cause him to advance with hesitating flight, and for many a 
month it haunted him at all times and made him visibly ab- 
sorbed and absent. But to our mind it is  Megedhee 0c 
though not perhaps the most , of his isa 
plan in the poem which is rigidly pursued. e slow formation 
of the coral islands by the coral insects, which in the course 
of innumerable ages win even continents from the deep, the 
sap of vegetation, the rise of animal life in all its won- 

rous variety of forms in sea and land and air, the glories of 
firmament, ocean, and earth, the solitude of the intelligent spirit 
in the midst of all these, “a prisoner with infinity surrounded,” 
his longing for fellowship with a companion-mind, “his feeling 
after God if haply he might find him,” afford boundless field for 
the poet’s now matured powers of description and reflettion. 
He opens up a virgin soil and it blossoms as he touches it ; and 
we agree with the opinion that his one description of the con- 
stellations of the southern hemisphere, where 

“Through the clear hyaline, the ship of heaven 
Came sailing from eternity ; A hd 


On silver pini wing'd her peaceful way ; 
There, at the footstool of Jehovah's throne, 


to 

terity. It must at once be evident that the leading idea of 

poem excludes that dramatic action which lends so much inte- 

rest to description, and that it makes the reader feel something 

of that solitude in the midst of splendid desolation which it so 
VOL. VL—NO. XXII. 30 
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vividly portrays ; but even this has its own peculiar fascination 
to a certain clean of sebtheth wad “The Pelican Island,” is of all 
others that work of Montgomery's to which we should point as 
cP oe means of estimating the breadth length 
of his poetic 

Our poet had intimated in some lines of mingled majesty and 
see at the — of — epee re ee this song mi 

is jast, and so it proved as is larger poems; but 

both during the intervals between the composition of his great 
works and after the last of them was finished, he threw off a 
multitude of smaller pieces, like little asteroids from stars ; 
such was his facility in writing epitaphs at the request 
of surviving friends, and so often did his sympathy yield what 
his judgment refused, that some of them are little more than 
star-dust. Others of them, however, are exquisitely finished, and 
their excellence has been proved by the hold they have taken 
of the general mind in the frequency and familiarity of their 
quotation. Pre-eminent among these miscellaneous pieces, we 
would name “The Lyre,” which attracted the attention of Dr 
Aikin in the “ Poetical Register,” while the author still retained 
his anonymous masque, and led him to predict the early advent 
of a new poet,—‘“ The Grave,” whose peculiar versification Byron 
did not dindedn to imitate, and which is ingeniously converted 
into a minister of comfort in those often-quoted lines, 


“The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky, 
The soul immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die,—” 
his lines on the “Snow-drop,” that “ morning star of flowers,” 
* The Field-flower,” in which occurs a stanza on the daisy, which 
exemplifies a singular power in describing the minute in nature, 
“The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 
The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 
The blue-fly bends its pensile stem, 
Right o’er the sky-larks nest,—” 


“The Peak Mountains,” in which we seem to feel the fresh 
breezes that fan the sick poet into health,—the Christian Soldier, 
in which sorrow is transmuted by Christian faith into triumph, 
—his address to Britain, in which patriotism is sanctified by 
noblest Christiansentiment, and his “ Incognita,” in which occur 
those lines which Moore declared -:e never allowed a day to pass 
without remembering, 


“The dead are like the stars by day ; 
eae tine they hold theie 
not extinct, ir way, 
In glory through the sky !” 
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Peers Ser tre. carat guiness #4 os 
composition ‘with which Montgomery at once enri 
literature of his country and made the universal Church his 
debtor, we refer of course to his “Imitations of the Psalms,” and 
to his Hymns. The latter of these alone were sufficient to fill a: 
duodecimo volume of goodly bulk, and were published during his 
life. That his “ Imitations of the Psalms, 
successful as to supersede the slavishly literal versions of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, or that of Tate and Brady with its feeble in- 
animate elegance in use in the Church of England, or the free 
paraphrase of Watts, so fondly cherished by the evangelical dis- 
-senters, or the boldly rugged metres of the ish Psalm Book, 
familiar to the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, was what 
Montgomery was not sanguine or self-conceited enough to h 
He has himself said happily on this subject, that the harp of 
David yets hangs upon willow, disdaining the touch of any 
hand less skilful than his own. But he had the high satisfaction 
to a Christian poet, of seeing many of his bymns i 
with the hymnology of the leading churches both in this coun- 
try and in America, and of knowing, as every Sabbath dawned, 
that his genius had prepared the censer in which the praise of 
myriads was that day to ascend as incense to heaven. It is plain 
from the canons which he lays down in one myetartanin kg he 
had thought much on the subject of a agree as an 
art and as an inspiration, and many of his sayings prove that 
his estimate at once of the importance of good hymns, and of 
the difficulty of producing them, was exceedingly, though not as 
we think unduly, high. “I would rather,” says he, “be the 
anonymous author of a few hymns which should thus be- 
come an imperishable inheritance to the people of God, than be- 
queath another epic es to the world, which should rank his 
name with Homer, Virgil, and our ter Milton.” And in 
se of the three noble hymns of Bishop Kenn, Morning, 
vening, and Midnight, he strongly remarks that “ had the good 
relate endowed three hospitals, he might have been less a bene- 
r to posterity.”* 

We wish that the opinion of some of those who have been in- 
trusted with the work of selecting hymns for the use of churches 
in public worship, had been more conformed than it has some- 
times been to Montgomery’s high and rigid standard. It has not 
always been remem that the hymns of churches being far 
more read bya people than their confessions, or even perhaps than 
peter ligi nosed mere YET 
ing e religious sentiment an isti 
societies ; so that parodying the famous saying ascribed to Flet- 
cher of Salton, we might almost say, “ Give me the writing of the 

* Introductory to Christian Psalmist, pp. xviii., xxxiii. 
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hymns of achurch and I will allow any one whochooses to make its 
creed.” But even according to the most rigid law of selection, 
many of our poet’s hymns would justly claim right of entrance and 
occupancy in the hymn-books of our Christian denominations, 
and side by side with Toplady’s “Rock of Ages cleft for me,” 
and Cowper’s “Oh for a closer walk with God,” and Cenninck’s 
“ Jesus, thy robe of righteousness,” his “ Prayer is the soul’s sin- 
cere desire,” not to speak now of many others, will be the vehicle 
of the worship of the militant church for many an age. Those who 
have been most able to estimate the warm exuberant piety of 
Watts, the ethereal ardour of Charles Wesley, the compact ele- 
gance and vigour of Cowper, the tenderness of Doddridge, the~ 
terseness of dome, and even the versified theology of good 
John Newton, will be the readiest to appreciate in Montgomery 
with his glow of evangelical sentiment, his condensed pictorial 
phrase, and exquisite By m, the most accomplished, if not also 
the most voluminous, of modern hymn-writers. 

Few of the gratifications of this life, however, are unmixed, 
and our poet found this, sometimes to his great annoyance, in 
the fact that while his effusions were so liberally borrowed, they 
were often altered by prosaic hands, so as not only to destroy 
the music of his rhymes, and reduce elegance to baldness, but 
even in some instances, while his name continued attached to 
the composition, to change or modify the sense. It doesnot seem 
to have occurred to these honestly unscrupulous persons, that if 
they could not conscientiously adopt his diction and doctrine, it 
was a little questionable whether they were at liberty to impose 
theirs upon him. It is indeed remarkable, apart altogether 
from the ethical problem that is raised by such alterations, how 
very .ldom they are improvements. In nine-cases out of ten, 
they are the work of vulgar and meddling Laem NI and 
remind us of sewing a piece of coarse cloth upon a robe of gold, 
or of the attempt of a sign-painter to give a finishing touch to a 
painting of Landseer or of De La Roche. The hand that touches 
the sparkling dew-drop destroys its radiance for ever. 

Montgomery’s publications in prose, during the same period, 
were more remarkable for frequency and excellence than for 
bulk. The Iris, whose leaders were regularly written by his 
own pen for about thirty years, and which, with its weekly de- 
mand, was ever crying, like the horse-leech, “Give, give,” was 
the ready vehicle of many of his best thoughts. Some of his 
favourite miscellaneous pieces were gathered by him into a 
volume, and published under the title of “ Prose by a Poet.” 
In = en e hee of “ sey Christian authors,” published 
by Mr Collins asgow, he supplied introductory essays to 
the Olney Hymns, the yp ne Peaneies the Life of David 
Brainerd, Cowper’s Poems, the Christian Poet, and the Christian 
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Psalmist, in the “Christian Poet” ming the work of selec- 
tion as well as of introduction ; in addition to these services, 
in the “ Christian Psalmist” enriching the volume with many of 


his own best hymns. The essay ed to the Olney Hymns 
is an exquisite specimen of mingled biographical writing and 
literary criticism, while that attached to the “ Christian Palmist” 
we regard as the most finished essay on hymn-writing in the 
English language. A similar service was done for Bishop 
Horne’s commentary on the Psalms, in Hatchard’s edition of 
the “Sacred Classics.” To Lardner’s Cyclopedia he contributed 
short memoirs of Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante ; while his “ Lectures 
on Modern Poets” shewed with what generous appreciation he 
regarded the greatest of his contemporaries. From voluminous 
notes and journals supplied by the voyagers, he compiled the 
elaborate narrative of “ Tyerman and Bennet’s Missionary Voy- 
ages and Travels ;” while in his “ Christian Correspondent,” he 
gathered together and treasured in one repository the many 
scattered gems of epistolatory composition. We have already 
indicated our estimate of his qualities as a prose writer. Solid 
and often ingenious thoughts are expressed in a style of unfail- 
ing elegance, and often illustrated by most felicitous allusion. 
The bird is walking on the earth, but it has wings still, and you 
can see that not long since it has been up in the sky. 

Our readers will have remarked that we have interrupted the 
course of our biagenphion) narrative by these lengthened literary 
details regarding Montgomery ; but the fact is, that after his 
second return from York to Sheffield, the main incidents 
of his outer life were those of his career as an author, and that 
our literary and our biographical narrative become, in some 
good degree, identical What does not strictly belong to the’ 

rovince of authorship is not without its interest, and may now 
be briefly detailed almost in a ph. 3 

Montgomery devoted hi to the good of the town that 
had become his refuge and home, and oe ee pee eee 
ter, his growing reputation as a poet, as well as his weekly op- 
portunity of addressing his townsmen through his newspaper, 
to which, contrary to the usual custom of English journalists, 
his name was publicly attached, gradually placed in his hands a 
great and peculiar influence. More than one philanthropic in- 
stitution in Sheffield owned him as its founder ; all of them were 
indebted to him as their eloquent advocate, both in pet we 
meeting and in the public journal It may be safely affin 
that for a long course of years he was the most usefu: and 
honoured citizen in Sheffield. In public movements which 
weer iat 04 of opinion, che sometimes ee a tem 
rary obloqu is outspoken i ndence, more 
the cause Thick the poet-citizen espoused gained by that simple 
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fact a large amount of moral capital, and was almost certain, 
Seams evunpete mastery da his axied, be: lant Saal sae 
more com mastery in his mi e i e more 
willingly at the service of missi societies, often taking long 
journeys to plead the Wesleyan and Moravian cause, and in his 
old age visiting Scotland and Ireland as the representative of the 
Moravian fellowship,—that venerable elder sister and pioneer of 
missionary churches. In 1825 he = at once from = editorial 
and proprietary responsibilities of the ‘ Iris,’ disposing of its copy- 
right as well as of the PROD ago vam a a 
vantage as, with other means and with the annual profits from the 
sale of his works, to raise him to a moderate competency, if it did 
not make him rich. He might have retired a wealthier man had 
he managed his business affairs less poetically ; but while most 
punctual in en he was most negligent in enfore- 
ing them, and could never be brought to constrain delinquent 
de by the utmost rigour of law. While on a visit to Wales 
in 1835, he was surprised by receiving a letter from Sir Robert 
Peel informing him of the Silene intention to place his name 
on the list of literary pensioners for £150 a-year ; an announce- 
ment conveyed with a gracefulness with which that statesman 
often did generous acts, and which was felt by the grateful poet 
greatly to enhance its value. Repeated visits to London, in 
comphance with repeated invitations to lecture in the Royal In- 
stitution on Modern Literature and Poetry, broke up the routine 
of his Sheffield life and enlarged the circle of his literary friend- 
ship, and these lectures subsequently delivered in nearly all the 
cp provincial towns of England, were the means of supplying 
is pecuniary wants, when other springs no longer fi with 
the same abundance. The snows of age fell upon him so gently 
as to be scarcely heard, and it was only when, a few saasiens 
his death, one of his hands, in a somata which came upon it, 
threatened “to forget its cunning,” that he received a decided 
indication of decay. He had often expressed a fear lest his faith 
should fail him in the last great conflict, but he was almost 
entirely spared the common ordeal of dying. It has been re- 
ported to us that he composed a hymn of several stanzas on the 
day before his departure, when he was eighty-three years of age ; 
and how placidly that departure took place may be best told in 
the words of the memoir :—“ About noon the day following 
(April 30. 1854), Mr Holland received a summons to go to the 
Mount ; Montgomery was dead! On reaching the house, and 
having looked at the still placid but inanimate countenance of 
his departed friend, he caught from Miss Gales the particulars 
of an ary a ne sts yon he ene seo 
apparently as e day ; but in the evening, 
he did not complain, he appeared fidgetty, and at family wor 




















and at eight o'clock in 
at the chamber door ; but receiving no answer, she opened it, 
and looking in, saw her master on the floor. On ing as- 
sistance | helping him into bed, he tly recovered con- 
sciousness, and said he believed he had some hours on the 
floor, and apprehended he had suffered an attack sr ona. 
siting bis bedside, and watching kiss appacetlp ool. e 
sitting is ide, and watchi im, , she 
noticed a sudden but slight pve in his features. In a few 
minutes the spirit fled, and the clay, placid and beautiful even 
in its inanimation, was all that remained on earth of one who 
had previously filled so large a space in the living sympathy of 
his fellow-creatures.” * 

It would be superfluous to subjoin to these details of the life 
of James Montgomery any elaborate delineation of his character ; 
ty he inten ape have saved us this yest Formed 

i with a s tic tem: t, adverse cir- 
cumstances might disci ine bist heart, behebeid in could not divert him 
from that destiny which was visibly stamped on him from the 
first by the hand of nature. Bitter WF ENE Tar i ae 
exuberant and impetuous ardour, and chastened ex ion ; 
and when the religion of his fathers and of his chi re- 
gained its empire over him, it prevented the reaction of disap- 
pointment and wounded sensibility into melancholy, and 
a noble elevation and unity to all his future life. There 
been poets even in our own times, intercourse with whom has 
revealed such a contrast between the actual and the ideal man, 
as to destroy to their unlucky visitant the charm of their poetry ; 
but Montgomery could stand the test of near inspection, and 
throughout his whole life rejoiced in sin; y warm friendships, 
Southey perseveringly loved him, and recourse to many an 
ingenious expedient to allure the Sheffield recluse to Keswick ; 
and his intercourse with — reat gentlemen ae have — 
his: biographers proves with what delight he enjo ex- 
change of thoughts and affections We have often on 
with the sagacity, and sometimes with the happy and playful 
humour, of his remarks to these friends on men and things 
We have space now for only three i i 


specimens. one 

pentane mee. "nheaaaoteaupidaien 

i character, “Hecatches,” said Montgomery, “many 
* Memoirs, vii., 257. 
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beautiful thoughts, but he cannot hold them, though they leave 
traces of their brilliancy behind : like Tommy, one of our Ful- 
neck boys, who once caught a pretty bird, and when he was 
shewing it to us it flew away, leaving its tail in his hand,—so 
Mr —— only retains a few t feathers, the tails of his flitting 
thoughts.” On tract writing he thus expressed himself,—* The 

of tract-writing is probably yet unborn ; neverthe- 
less, 1 am persuaded that there is within the compass of the 
human intellect that peculiar mental power which is 
adapted to this species of composition. He should have the 
strength, the — the simplicity, and the piety of Bun- 
yan ; brevity and perspicuity should be united in the treatment 
of a subject in itself striking and important.” Of the public 
exhibition of “ nudes” in pture, he remarked, “The Venus 
de Medici is not, —— ing, indelicate ; you may see a 
fine copy of it in marble at Wentworth House, and yet I do not 
think even such subjects ought to be ex , a8 they common! 
are : perhaps to persons who are ecuahs up in familiarity wi 
them, they become in effect indifferent ; not so, I am persuaded 
with most of those who only see them casually.” 

The characteristics of Montgomery's genius we have already 
endeavoured to mark in our notices of his principal works. Not 
equalling or even approaching the philosophic depth and medi- 
tativeness of Wordsworth, w. ts poetry may be compared to 
his own Grasmere, calm, deep, pure, and heaven-reflecting—not 
equalling Southey in the stores of his acquired learning, or in 
the amazing fertility of his invention, and in the versatility of 
his powers, he had his own distinct province in which he 
has in his turn unapproached, or at least unsurpassed. In 
cemparison with the magnificent possessions of some of his con- 
temporaries on the British Parnassus, he once too modestly de- 
scribed his small plot of ground as no more than Naboth’s vine- 
yard to Ahab’s kingdom. “But it is my own,” he could man- 
fully add, “it is no copyhold ; I borrowed it, I leased it from 
none. Every foot of it I enclosed from the common myself ; 
and I can say that not an inch which I had once gained have I 
ever lost.”* The tendency of his is not so much to ex- 
cite to tears as to produce a sort of calm iveness. It is less 
dramatic than descriptive, and is peculiarly happy in its rich 
and vivid reflection of external beauty, and in a style of exquisite 
music and elaborate finish. No one could accuse thin diadeina 
dering to im passions, of veiling vice in a thin disgui 
which besnaadeies fascination, or of ‘stizting up the demon in 
man’s unchanged heart. It was his praise as well as, to some 
extent, the secret of his power, that he appealed to the primary 
principles and imperishable affections of our common nature, 

* Works, General Preface, i. 26. : 
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by whom had been given. “I can- 
y myself the satisfaction,” said Wordsworth, in a letter 
Montgomery, “ of expressing a firm belief that neither mora- 
nor religion have suffered from our writings ; and with re- 
spect to yours, I know that both have been tly benefited 
by them. Without convictions of this kind, &i the rest must, 
in the latter days of an author's life, appear to him worse than 

ity.” * When the mantle of Cowper fell from him, along 
with the cloud of darkness that had long hung upon his gentle 
spirit, it descended upon the Moravian boy at k, who 
bravely di his great commission as a Christian poet for 
more than @ century, resigning his evangelic lyre and his 
ee On whom is the mantle of the Christian poet 
next to fall ? 
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Art. X—A Commentary on the Greek Test hes rin teg 

of Paul to the Ephesians. By Joan Eapre, D.D., LLD. ’ 

A Oritical and Grammatical ragga: FM St Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians, with a Revised lation. By 
C. T. Exticott, M.A. 

Alford’s Greek Testament. Vol. III. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, By CHARLES 
Hopes, D.D. 


THE Biblical scholarship of our times has been sufficiently 
boastful. But while it deals too much perhaps in self-laudation, 
it has no doubt accomplished valuable results. It. has given us, 
for example, a greater assurance in regard to the text of Scrip- 
ee and aly ofthe of the Bible Terese 
structure, genius, ibli ; 
sion of v t an i t ; it 

the Book of God an immense amount of illustrative matter ; it 
has made positive advances in the interpretation both of the Old 
“ine a icceaeaniias if something be 

to the text ipture, i ing remains to 
done, much has been achieved. No one now is agitated by 
the fears with which good men a century ago were so painfully 
afflicted. Even the statements of Griesbach have been mo- 
dified. We are far on the way to a thoroughly authenticated New 
Testament text which will not only leave untouched everything in 
* Memoirs, v. 203. 
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doctrine, discipline, and practice, but eve oats of si 
and lan Hinvecbddcie kane given ap. 00 patetiranee 
tion. ¢ have lost, indeed, a passage or two, 1 John v. 7, is 
err an interpolation ; and in Timothy, iii. 16, perhaps % 
should be read instead of ¢s0s—such is esa of recent scho- 
lars, though the question is by no means conclusively settled— 
but the mass of Trinitarian scripture is ascertained to be im- 
pregnably secure. And if we have lost, we have also gained— 
the latter clause of 1 John ii. 23, marked doubtful in the 
Textus Receptus is found to be authentic, and in Acts xx. 28, 
the old reading obtains stronger support. 

Scarcely less valuable than these results in regard to the text 
of scripture, are the results which have been reached in regard 
to its languages) The Greek of apostles aud evangelists is 
no longer the wayward and irregular thing it was represented 
to be, playing fast and loose with tenses and particles—the ready 
victim of the caprice or the indolence of every commentator. 
It has its grammar as well as the purest Attic—equally with 


the Attic affording a basis for the inductions and rules of 
‘science. And exegesis becomes more definite and certain, 


especially in reference to the finer shades of meaning and con- 
nection. This scientific grammar is, however, to be cautiously 
used. Science is always apt to be intolerant of Spigh Wane! to 
its sway, and here as elsewhere is not free from the charge of 


‘over-riding common sense with a general theory. Nor is an 


advance on the appreciation of Biblical language of importance 


‘only as regards a more correct interpretation. It tends to raise 


the dignity of the sacred writings in the eye of the scholar. 
There is a point at which the talk about Hebraisms and Hellen- 
isms becomes dangerous—our reverence for the Scripture begins 


to suffer. A work like that of Winer is a real contribution to 


the Church’s fuith. : 

A still nobler achievement of recent scholarship is its defence 
of the canonical books Scarcely one of these has escaped 
assault. High intellect and consummate learning, animated 
withal by a dislike to the liar truths of the Christian revela- 
tion as intense as that of Po yry and Paine, have attacked 
their authenticity and credibility and general character. At 
every point the assailants have been met. Historical, critical, 
linguistic, doctrinal objections have been successfully re: 
However unsatisfactory in many we may think the 
writings of the believing scholars of Germany, it cannot be 
denied that they have and won one of the greatest and 
most trying conflicts of Christian history. And now the old 
rationalism is all but gone. Strauss having given the finishing 
blow to Paulus, has himself left the field In the Tubingen 
school, we have at last the Nemesisof German unbelief, in the 
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a a cedeudieran tice eianad Gace an ae 
for fact and reality as any creation of the imaginative ages. Yet 
we must not dream that the conflict is over. Old foes will come 
. life — = unbelief is agin eg 8 by some- 
thing mightier than argument, it wi ever and again spring- 
ing fal armed from his head. The offcast theories and criti- 
cisms of Germany are even now full of life among ourselves, 
devoutly held by a little band of English Germanists; as the 
nati spirit (it is the remark of Colonel Mure in reference to 
a similar state of things in his peculiar domain), all but dead in 
its home, is sometimes found fresh and vigorous in a distant 
colony. One most-consoling thought the course of German 
infidelity affords us. If, as some hold from prophetic intimations, 
the future is to see unbelief in triumph, its time of triumph will 
not be long. Terrible in desultory attack,—in victory it must 
become systematic, coherent, itive ; but as surely as in its 
elation it makes the effort, its delusions become apparent and it 
breaks up in rapid and utter ruin. 

Then we have the prodigious amount of illustrative matter 
which has been brought into the service of the Bible student. 
The vast field of human knowledge has been searched as by 
treasure seekers for whatever could throw light upon so much as 
@ scripture metaphor or a scripture dress) The whole range of 
ancient Jiterature has been laid under tribute,—the temples and 
tombs of Egypt, the palaces of Nineveh, coins and and 
inscriptions of all kinds, the immense authorship of medizval 
and modern travel. From physical science, from eth ; 
from geography, precious contributions have been levied. 

works of Robinson alone were enough to signalise 
an era in Biblical literature. 

Add to all this, that we have made various important advances 
in the understanding of the Bible. We are getting towards a 
tires 0 tion—merely as a matter of is—of the first 
chapter of Genesis. The works of Bahr and Fairbairn and 
others have thrown new a ee the Old Testament, whose 
ee ee nctdnin id basis, alike removed from 

ian fancifulness and the unscientific arbitrariness of semi- 
rationalism. Prophetic interpretation is in a greatly sounder 
and more satisfactory condition ; even out of the chaos of 
lyptic discussion there begins to loom a terra firma of assured 
result. We might notice further what has been done in unfold- 
ing the in coherence and soo ul tho passtion dik adetigte 
in developing the deep significance not ely in 
their doctrinal and experimental, but also in their prophetic and 
theocratic aspects; and if less progress is to be noted in the 
doctrinal epistles to which the religious intellect and erudition 
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of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries gave the fulness of 

their strength, yet any one who will compare the works, whe- 

ther of an earlier or later criticism, with many recent works, 

English and German, will not fail, we believe, to mark some 

progress also here in the full outbringing of the mind of the 
pirit. 


These are great results. It is difficult to estimate their value 
—their value as bearing on the practical spiritual life of the 
ehurch ; for the practical Christian, who is so apt to look askance 
upon the scholar as cold and unspiritual, owes it greatly to 
his toils and sufferings that he has a region of such cntstabled 
faith to live and work in, and those ever-fresh glories of the 
word which from the popular pulpit, and the popular book, are 
the great means of keeping up his religious feelings and activities. 
The chief matter of is that the Angl on race, reli- 
giously the most believing and devout of all—intellectually the 
soundest, strongest, and most thoroughly cultivated, has hardly 
kept its place in these efforts and achievements of sacred learning. 
The Germans have gone far ahead of us, It is humbling to 
think to what an extent we are still dependent on them. The 
lost ground, however, is beginning to be made up. Many works 
of independent research in different fields have appeared during 
the last few years in England and America,—works which, using 
the vast apparatus of our Teutonic Brethren, hold their own 
ground and attain their own results. Among works of this higher 
order may be reckoned the critical commentaries before us. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians is in many respects one of the 
most interesting and precious portions of the sacred volume. 
None has grander themes—none has sentences more richly laden 
with divine truth—none perhaps so strikingly unites the loftiest 
sublimities of doctrine and extreme minuteness of practical pre- 
cept. It has a marked and peculiar position in the Canon, as 
one of the two great mediatory Epistles of the New Testament, 
in which the Pauline and Johannine types of Christian i 
are wonderfully combined. Here is our Calvinism in its noblest 
form, with nothing hard or harsh, awful but loving, majestic 
and mysterious, yet as it were clothed in flesh and blood, and 
beating with a human heart ; there is no Epistle from whose 
thoughtful study we Scotchmen are likely to receive greater 

efit, mellowing our theology and giving depth to our evan- 

This noble Scripture has not withal escaped the attacks of 
unbelief. The external evidence is complete—the references be- 

in with the earliest Christian literature both orthodox and 
eterodox. The internal evidence every man can judge of for 
himself, we think Dr Hodge has not overstated the case when he 
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writes, “the Epistle reveals itself as the work of the Holy Ghost 
as clearly as the stars declare their maker to be God.” How 
any one can believe the first fourteen verses of the first > 
or the grand anacoluthon with which that chapter closes, if t 
were no other argument, to be the artificial composition of an 
poem of St ro is so etre cc Why ine a 
great struggling with its ts as come i 
rushing up from the depths of inspiration and claim an utter- 
ance. If there be Gnostic phrases, that only proves that Gnos- 
ticism had made its a ce at this early date ; or that in the 
manysidedness of the Divine Word there are words and phrases 
which Gnosticism could appropriate. Upon the principles of the 
Tubingen criticism, one ae make a bold attempt to bring down 
the composition of many of the canonical writings after the Soci- 
nian period, as there are texts, it might be argued, which havea 
look towards the Polish heresy. As to the inscription, there is no 
d for holding any other view than that the Epistle was ad- 
as it bearsin our common Bibles. There is no evidence 
but the caprice of the capricious emendator Marcion, that it was 
written to the Laodiceans. The idea of its encyclical character 
might be accepted as an h esis to solve a pressing difficulty ; 
but there is no such difficulty, and it is simply irrational to 
an hypothesis in preference to all but the entire mass of manu- 
script authority. The omission of év Epicw in a few manuscri 
may find its solution in the whim of the Gnostic teacher, or 
in one or two passages* which seem to imply less of inti 
between Paul and those to whom he writes, than history 
us existed between him and the Ephesian Church. But we're- 
fer to Alford and Eadie for a full discussion of these introduc- 


points. a 
ex & the —— belief, then, that we have in this Epistle, 
as it professes, the Epistle of Paul to the “saints and faithful” 
in Ephesus, we propose to give our readers some idea of the cri- 
tical commentaries upon it which head our article. In doing so 
we shall examine their exegesis of some of the more difficult 
and then briefly glance at the more important emen: 
Aations in translation and the text which they propose. Under 
these heads we shall be enabled to estimate their worth as con- 
tributions to theological literature. ee a 
Let us see what has been done for the more difficult pas- 
sages. Exegesis meets with difficulties at the very outset. 
* One of these difficulties is connected with the 2d verse of the 3d chapter,— 
“If ye heard of the dispensation of which is given me to you-ward.” 
fat rae Emer pe pe ae Ay 
tn loc. ns ea heard,’ ¢.¢. ‘ assuming that when I was patenting Ser 2 
the aorist #xéveurs s and the words convey a reminiscence of what they did 








Tact and scholarship are at once put to the test in apprehending 
the connection and dependence ee 
clauses, and in this high merit belongs to all the works before 
It is noteworthy too, the all but entire absence of doctrinal. 
bias, e first definite exegetical difficulty we call attention 
to, is the phrase peculiar to the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
rendered in our version, “the heavenly places” Mr Maurice, 
(“ Unity of the New Testament”) in keeping with his love for 
indefiniteness of view and statement, objects to the rendering ; 
the Apostle writes vaguely, ro% émougeriog ; and he would = 
serve the vagueness by translating “in the heavenlies.” t 
had St Paul really no distinet idea in his mind? We quote 
the words of Eadie. 5 Hoe tA 
“ "Ey rolg érovgaviog, a peculiar idiom, the meaning of whi 
has been greatly disputed. What shall be supplied, re¢yuoo or 
roro¢, things or places? . . . The occurs other four times 
in this epistle, i. 20, ii. 6, iii. 10, vi 18. In all these cases the 
idea of locality is expressly implied, and there is no reason why 
this clause should be an exception... ..... God blesses 
us; if the question be, With what sort of gifts? the read 
answer is, ‘ With all spiritual blessings ; and if it be ask 
Where are they enjoyed? the response is, ‘In the heavenly 
in Christ.’ al is in error when he says that 
‘heavenly places’ in Paul’s writings signifies heaven absolutely, 
for the p sometimes refers to a lower and nearer and spiritual — 
sphere of it. ‘He has raised us up, and made us sit together 
with Christ in the heavenly places.’ Our session with Christ 
is surely a Yap elevation, honour, and happiness even now en- 
joyed. ‘We wrestle napa rincipalities and powers, against 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places.’ These dark spots are 
not in heaven, for they are exiles from it, and our e with 
them is in the present life. There are therefore beyond a doubt 
‘heavenly places’ on earth, Now the gospel or the mediatorial 
reign, is the ‘kingdom of heaven,’ That kingdom or reign 
offered ‘is in us’ or among us.. . . Those spiritual blessings 
conferred on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of 
divine benefaction are ‘ heavenly places,’ for wherever the light 
and the love of God’s presence are so enjoyed, there is heaven, 
.... We would not vaguely say with Ernesti, Teller, and 
Schiitze that the -expression simply means the church. True, 
in the church men are blessed, but the scenes of blessings here 
depicted represent the church in a special and glorious aspect ; 
as a spot so like heaven, and so replete with the Spirit, in the 
possession and enjoyment of his gifts, so filled with Christ and 
united to Him, so much of His love pervading it, and so much 
of his glory resting on it, that it may be called “the heavenly 
places. e may therefore view the words #y Xgisp, a sconnected 
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with ros » and iy is tightly preserved in the text... 
This is substen ape cama ne th right | 
i tially, we : no t, the interpreta- 
tion. wh pens pies nes pr what Mr Maurice and 
mye eg made too — ree some indefi- 
niteness in the ric érougaviorg. is it? Might we suggest 
that the explanation is connected with the idea of locality as 
effirmed in such a case. It is place the apostle has in his 
thoughts, yet not in the sense of definite physical — 
his standing point is in the spiritual world conceived of u 
a material form, and it is of position and location there he speaks, 
So while the context leaves no doubt as to his meaning, he 
omits rérors as too literalising. 

There has been considerable discussion on the eighth verse 
of the first chapter, “ Wherein He hath abounded (“ which 
He hath made to abound” (Hodge) ; “which he shed forth 
abundantly” (Alford) ) towards us in all wisdom and pru- 
dence.” The most natural view of these words is, that in the 
abundant dispensation of his grace God acted in all wisdom 
and prudence ; and the thought is a valuable one, capable of im-+ 
portant practical application to religiousexperience. This is the 
view of Alford. and understand “wisdom 
and prudence” as graces in the Ephesians, in which God's 
abounding grace has been manifested. Hodge argues that 
« ence” (ggorhes) cannot properly be affirmed of God at 
But we cannot see any greater impropriety in affirming 
“prudence” of God, than in the use of many other anthro- 

morphic pea applied in Scripture, and in the ordinary 
rare of religious people, to the Supreme ; and the 
Septuagint twice over, at least, speaks of the ggoja¢ of God. 
We ean still less comprehend why it is incorrect to attribute 
“every kind” of wisdom to God (Ellicott), We should more 
readily make that attribution to God thanto man. Then the as- 
sertion concerning his converts, that they already. possessed all 
wisdom, would be somewhat inconsistent with the anxious prayer 
the apostle shortly after proceeds to offer for their growth ‘in 
spiritual knowledge. The reference Hodge and Ellicott make 
to Colossians i. 9, is conclusive against them. Wisdom and 

iritual understanding are not said to belong to the Colossian 
Christians — Paul pl for these graces on their behalf—and 
his pleading for seis in the one epistle has precisely the same 
tion as his pleading for éxryviec in the other. ie’s at- 
Tangs to connect the diputed c with the succeeding verse 
is not successful. As Alford has remarked (and the remark 
applies to the position also of dydep in the fourth verse) it is in- 
consistent with the general structure of the passage in which 
“the verbs and participles, as is natural in a solemn, i 





meration of God’ i with his people, precede their 
enumer ° s dealings 


ng clauses. ? 
i 10. The right translation is somewhat different 
from of the English version. “ Having made known the 
mystery of his will according to his pleasure which he pur- 
posed in himself with reference to the dispensation of the 
ness of the times to gather together im one (to sum up) all 
hinge in Uhiviet the thiuge dn tha heavanie, and the iklage ax 
the earth.” Dr Hodge has a very elaborate discussion of these 
debated words. It is a fair specimen at once of his merits and 
his defects as an exegetical writer, and we give it in full. 


“The infinitive dvaxsparanmowobas, to bring together in one, may be 
referred either to the immediately preceding clause, ‘ The plan of the 
fulness of times to bring together in one,’ or to the p ing verse, 
‘The purpose which ‘he (in reference to the economy of the 
fulness of times) to gather together in one.’ The sense is substan- 
tially the same. The verb xspaAaséw means ‘summatim colligere,’ 
dvaxsparobw, ‘summatim recolligere.” In the New Testament it 
means either,—1. To reduce to one sum, #.e. to sum up, to recapitu- 
late: Rom. xiii. 9,‘ All the commands are summed up in (or under) 
one precept.’ 2. To unite under one head; or, 3. To renew. Many 
of the fathers adopt the last signification in this place, and consider 
this passage as parallel with Rom. viii. 19-22. Through Christ God 

to restore or renovate all things; to effect a radsyysvcia, 

or ‘ regeneration,’ of the universe, i.e. of the whole creation, which 
now groans under the burden of corruption. This sense of the word, 
however, is remote. The first and second meanings just mentioned 
differ but little. They both include the idea expressed in our ver- 
sion, that of regathering together in one, the force of dvd, ‘ iterum,’ 
being retained. Beza explains the word, ‘ Partes disjectas et divulsas 
in unum corpus conjungere ;’—‘ The p of ‘God, which he has 
been pleased to reveal, and which was hidden for ages, is his inten- 
poe to reunite all things as one harmonious whole under Jesus 
hrist.’ 

“The words r@ wdvra, all things, are explained by the following 
clause :—ra iv roi obgawis xal ra ter rij¢ vic, both which are in hea- 
ven and which are on earth—The totality here referred to includ 
every thing in heaven and on earth, which the nature of the subject 
spoken of admits of being comprehended. There is nothing to limit 
these comprehensive terms but the nature of the union to which the 
apostle refers. As, therefore, the Scriptures speak of the whole uni- 
verse, material and rational, as being placed under Jesus Christ ; as 
they speak especially of all orders of intelligent creatures being sub- 
ject to him; as they teach the union of the long-disjected’ members 
of the human family, the Jews and Gentiles, in one body in Christ, 
of which union this epistle says so much and in such exalted strains; 
and as, finally, they speak of the union of the saints of all ages and 
nations, of those now in heaven and of those now on earth, in one 
great family above ; the words, ‘aL THINGs,’ are very variously ex- 
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plained :—1. Some understand them to include the whole creation, 
material and spiritual, and apply the passage to the final restoration 
of all things ; or to that redemption of the creature from the bond- 
age of corruption of which the apostle speaks in Rom. viii. 19-22, 
2. Others restrict the ‘ all things’ to all intelligent ¢ 
and bad, angels and men, fallen spirits, and the finally impenitent. 
In this view the reduction to unity here spoken of is understood, by 
the advocates of the restoration of all things to the favour of God, to 
refer to the destruction of all sin, and the banishment of all mise 
from the universe. Bnt those who believe that the Scriptures mmo 
that the fallen angels and the finally impenitent among men are not 
to be restored to holiness and happiness, and who give the phrase 
‘all things’ the wide sense just mentioned, understand the apostle to 
refer to the final triumph of Christ over all his enemies, of which he 
speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 23-28. All things in heaven above, in the 
earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth, are to be made 
subject to Christ ; but this subjection will be either voluntary or co- 
erced. The good will joyfully acknowledge his supremacy; the 
evil he will restrain and confine, that they no longer trouble or per- 
vert his people. 3. Others, again, understand the words under con- 
sideration of all good angels and men. The inhabitants of heaven, 
or the angels, and the inhabitants of the earth, or the saints, are to 
be united as a harmonious whole under Jesus Christ. 4. The words 
are restricted to the members of the human family ; and the distine- 
, tion between those in heaven and those on earth is supposed to refer 

to the Jews and Gentiles, who, having been so long separated, are 
under the gospel, and by the redemption of Christ, united in one 
body in him. The Jews are said to be in heaven because in the 
kingdom of heaven, or the theocracy ; and the Gentiles are said to 
be on earth, or in the world as distinguished from the chureli. . 5. 
The words may be confined to the people of God, the redeemed from 
- among men, some of whom are now in heaven, and others are still 
on earth. The whole body of the redeemed are to be 

in one, so that there shall be one fold and one Shepherd: 

The form of expression is analogous to Eph. iii. 15, where the 
apostle speaks of the whole family in heaven and earth. . 

“The decision which of these several interpretations is to be 
adopted, depends mainly on the nature of the union here spoken of, 
and on the means by which it is accomplished. If the union is 
merely a union under a triumphant king, effected by his power con- 
verting some and coercing others, then, of course, we must understand 
the passage as referring to all intelligent creatures. But if the 
union spoken of be a union with God, involving conformity to his 
image, and the enjoyment of his favour, and effected by the redemp- 
tion of Christ, then the terms here employed must be restricted to 
the subjects of redemption. And then if the Scriptures teach that 
all men, and even fallen angels, are redeemed by Christ, and restored 
to the favour of God, they must be included in the all things in 
heaven and earth here spoken of. Jf the Scriptures teach that good 
angels are the subjects of redemption, then they must be compre- 
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hended in the scope of this passage. But if the doctrine of the 
Bible be, that only a certain portion of the human family are re- 
deemed and saved by the blood of Christ, then to them alone can 
the passage be understood to refer. In order, therefore, to establish 
the correctness of the fifth interpretation mentioned above, all that is 
necessary is to prove, first, that the passage speaks of that union 
which is effected by the redemption of Christ ; and, secondly, that 
the church alone is the subject of redemption. 
- “ That the passage does speak of that union which is effected by 
redemption, may be argued,—1. From the context. ‘ Paul, as we 
have seen, gives thanks, first, for the election of God’s people; 
secondly, for their actual redemption ; thirdly, for the revelation of 
the gracious purpose of God relative to their redemption. It is of 
the redemption of the elect, therefore, that the whole context treats. 
2. Secondly, the union here spoken of is an union in Christ. God 
has purpused ‘ to gather together all things in Christ.’ The things 
in heaven and the things on earth are to be united in him. But 
believers alone, the members of his body, are ever said to be in 
Christ. It is not true that angels, good or bad, or the whole mass 
of mankind, are in him in any Scriptural sense of that expression. 
8. The word here used expresses directly or indirectly the idea of 
the union of all things under Christ as their head. Christ is not the 
head of angels nor of the material universe in the sense in which 
the context here demands. He is the head of his body—#.e. his 
Church. It is therefore only of the redemption of the Church of 
which this can be understood. 4. The obviously parallel 
in Col. i, 20 seems decisive on this point. It is there said, 
‘ It pleased the Father, . .. . having made peace through the blood 
of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself ; by him, J 
say, whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven.’ From 
this passage it is plain that the union to be effected is a reconcilia- 
tion, which implies previous alienation, and a reconciliation effected 
by the blood of the cross. It is, therefore, not a union of subjection 
merely to the same Lord, but it is one effected by the blood of 
Christ; and, consequently, the passage can be understood only of 
the subjects of redemption. 

“ That the church or people of God, excluding angels good or bad, 
and the finally impenitent among men, are alone the subjects of re- 
demption, is proved, as to evil angels and impenitent men, by the 
numerous passages of Scripture which speak of their final destruc- 
tion ; and as to good angels, by the entire silence of Scripture as to 
their being redeemed by Christ, and by the nature of the work it- 
self. Redemption, in the Scriptural sense, is deliverance from sini 
and misery, and therefore cannot be predicated of those angels who 
kept their first estate. 

“ These considerations exclude all the. interpretations above enu- 
merated, except the fourth and fifth. The fourth, which supposes 
the passage to refer to the union of the Jews and Gentiles, is ex- 
eluded by its my Ar to the uniform language of Scripture. The 
Jews are never designated as ‘ inhabitants of heaven.’ It is in vio- 
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lation of all usage, therefore, to suppose they are here indicated by 
that phrase. Nothing, therefore, remains but the assumption that 
the apostle refers to the union of all the people of God, +. e. of all 
the redeemed, in one body under Jesus Christ their head. They are 
to be constituted an everlasting kingdom; or, according to another 
symbol, a living temple, of which Jesus Christ is the chief corner 
stone,” 

A dialectic readiness is sometimes a dangerous thing. The 
love of logical statement and conclusion becomes a sort of intel- 
lectual passion, which brooks no tarrying at and weighing of 
the ises. It strikes us that there is something of this in 
the Princeton theologian, not a little of it in the terse and 
Vigorous and argumentative sentences we have just quoted. 
Step by step you are led on. One opinion after another is 
stricken dead, till but one remains—it must be the truth, Yet 
as you turn to the again you become suspicious, its 
terms and your conclusion he, 80 different a look. The truth 
is, Dr Hodge has too easily assumed various points. 1. It is by 
no means certain that avaxspadasw implies the idea of gathering 
up into a head. Ellicott and Alford both that its deri- 
vation implies the opposite. It seems probable, however, that 
there is a reference of this kind, though not very decided or 

rominent. So we are in the main disposed to agree with Dr 
odge ; only his statements should have been less sweeping, and 
should have had something more than simple assertion to rest 
on. 2 It is far Tess certain that dvaxspaAaéw implies the idea 


of regathering in one—évé being equivalent to iterwm. The 
po hangers. Aon: seu to is the opposite of a proof. 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery... . . And if there be any 


other commandment it is briefly comprehended (évaxeparmdiura: 
in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thysel 
Rom. xiii. 9. It is difficult to see how in the determining refe- 
rence, you can give ave in any measure the force of iterwm. “The 
évé applies to the gathering of all individuals, not to any restora- 
tion in which ra é ovgavésg would have no share” (Alford). We 
would hold then by the English version. It is a i 
rather than a pamgge a be: Dr Holige assumes, and, i 
mainly argues from. 3. Then, again, we think Dr Hodge has too 
easily assumed that thedeterminativeelement in thein ion 
of the verse is the gathering up into Christ of which it speaks, 
as if a greater exegetical authority belonged to dvaxsparcsmonobas 
than to ra wévra. Throwing the latter phrase entirely aside 
for the time, as though it had no existence, he considers, from 
the general context and other sources, what the probabilities 
are in regard to the doctrinal meaning of the former, which is 
pons | to rule the point in debate. But ra wévra is the 
el phrase of the two, the other being both linguistically and 
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theologically uncertain and difficult. “All things”—the meaning 
seems simple enough. But we have, besides, an exposition : 
these all things are “the things which are in heaven and the 
things which are in earth.” And the exegetical law—the law 
of common sense—is that the clearer determines the less clear. 
What does ra révra mean? Dr Hodge replies, what évaxepa- 
Acwwoasbas will let it mean. We think it should rather be put 
the other way, and the dvaxeg. widened out, not the ra révra 
narrowed. Then, further, we cannot see that it is the least out 
of keeping with the context to give the wider range to the “all 
things,” nay that that is rather in admirable consistency with its 
doxological strain. Nor is there anything unscriptural or impos- 
sible in some union of “things” to Christ besides the properly 
redeeming union. In God we live, and move, and have our 
being, there is union to God of its kind, and it is true of bad 
men as well as good men, of devils as well as angels. The pa- 
rallel passage in the Epistle to the Colossians which Hodge 
holds so decisive for his exegesis, is, we think, conclusively de- 
cisive against it. “For it pleased the Father, . . . having 
made peace through the blood of the cross, by Him to re- 
concile all things unto himself; whether things in earth or 
things in heaven.” A blood reconciliation can only apply to the 
guilty. But who are the guilty Christ’s redemption contem- 
plates? Only men. The “ all things” then must be guilty 
men. Such is the argument. But are there guilty men in 
heaven needing the reconciliation of the cross? It is not said 
that the blood of the cross reconciles men on earth and then 
heaven becomes theirs ; it is said that the blood of the cross re- 
conciles things in heayen, things whose locality is heaven in con- 
tradistinction from earth Whether we can understand it or 
no, we are driven to some larger scope of the one Scripture and 
the other. Alford, Ellicott, and ie, all interpret in the 
larger sense. Their explanations, however, are not very satis- 
tory. There is some mystery, yet we think it has been magni- 
fied. What is it that the verse affirms? That it is the divine 
purpose under the Christian dispensation, to gather into Christ 
as head, all things in heaven and earth—to gather all things in 
the full force of the expression. Weil, concerning the things in 
heaven, we may think the purpose is accomplished (at least 
wherever the heavenly xaigis bes arrived), for we cannot suppose 
any opposition to it on the part of Holy Beings. As to the 
things in earth, is it not everywhere represented as the scope and 
object of the gospel to gather all earthly things in Christ, to 
redeem Jew and Gentile, man and nature, into union with the 
Son of God ; and ever as the Christian cause advances onwards, 
is not the purpose of God more and more fulfilled? The mys- 
tery of which the —_ speaks, is in its earthly reference only 
a grand aspect of the 
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wider range of grace to which he many 
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times alludes. He means very much the same as when he sa 
that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himeelf. fe 
confirmation of our view, the following remarks of Alford are 
important :— 

“The expression rb wAfjguua raw xaugév, is by no means the sam® 
as To FAhguua rou vou in Gal. iv. 4, to be equalised with it a8 
Harless attempts to do, by saying that many xasgo/ make up a ¢- 
The mistake which has misled almost all the commentators here, 
and which, as far as I know, Stier has been the only one to expose, 
has been that of taking the fulness of the times ‘as a fixed terminus 
@ quo,=the coming of Christ as Gal. iv. 4, whereas usage and the 
sense determine it to mean the whole duration of the gospel times.” 
That is, the apostle, by the language he is careful to use, dis- 
tinctly teaches us that the purpose of God is one which is carried 
out gradually in a course of “times,” accomplished when the 
kingdoms of the earth and their glory are won. to the Lord. 
Anything like “universalism,” is out of the question. The 
regions of the lost have no place in the great purpose of grace, 
earth and heaven alone are mentioned. The apostle speaks of 
“all things in earth,” as WE speak of “all men,” when we pray 
that the time may soon arrive when “all men” shall know and 
love the Saviour. We conceive of the “earth,” or of “the 
world,” or of “mankind,” as a great identity existing on through 
ages, and throw its separate parts and their destinies altogether 
out of our view. It may be added, that the view we have taken 
affords a clear light upon the verses immediately following, 
which now become appropriate specimens of the gathering up 
the Apostle speaks of. “In whom also we obtained an inheri- 
} may HA been predestinated according.to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will, that 
we should be to the praise of his glory, WE who have hoped 
before in Christ, (we Jews who on in Christ before his eoming, 
not we the first Christian converts, which gives a poor meaning 
In whom ye also, after ye heard the ch of truth, the gospel 
of your cohen : in whom also Ye, when ye believed, were 
sealed with the Spirit of the promise.” The reference is both 
to the miraculous and regenerating influences of the Spirit, by 
both of which the Gentiles were attested in their faith, as by 
God's will members of the kingdom, having equally a place in 
it with the sons of Abraham. 

Chapter I. 22, 23. “ And he gave Him head over all thi 
as head to the Church, (so Ellicott renders, Alford and Eadie 
substantially agreeing ‘with him, and even Hodge, though more 
dubiously, the rendering is best grammatically, and brings out 
more vividly the idea of gift, Christ enthroned in universal 
supremacy given to the Church as head and husband) which is 
his body, the fulness of Him who filleth all with all.” The mat- 
ter of difficulty is the sense in which the Church is Christ’s ful- 
ness. Does the Church fill up Christ? or is the Church filled 
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by Christ? Let us quote again from Dr Hodge who adopts the 
former interpretation,— 

“There are two opinions as to the meaning of this phrase, between 
which commentators are principally divided :—First, The church 
may be called the fulness of Christ, because it is filled by Him, As 
the body is filled or pervaded by the soul, so the church is filled by 
the Spirit of Christ ; or, as God of old dwelt in the temple, and filled 
it with his glory, so Christ now dwells in his church and fills it with 
His presence. The sense is then and Scriptural :—‘ The 
church is filled by Him who fills in all” Or, secondly, The 
church is the fulness of Christ, because it fills Him, 7. e. completes 
His mystical person. He is the head, the church is the body. It is 
the complement, or that which completes, or renders whole. As both 
these interpretations give a sense that is scriptural and consistent 
with the context, the choice between them must be decided princi- 
pally by the New Testament usage of the word rAjgwua. e for- 
mer interpretation supposes the word to have a passive signification, 
—‘that which is filled.’ But in every other case in which it occurs 
in the New Testament, it is used actively,—‘ that which does fill,’ 
Matt. ix. 16, the piece put into an old garment is called its ‘ fulness,’ 
i.e. that which is put in to fill it up; Mark vi. 43, the fragments 
which filled the baskets are called their ‘fulness ;’ John i. 16, ‘ Of 
his fulness,’ means the plenitude of grace and truth that is in Him, 
The common usage of the word in the New Testamenttis, therefore, 
oy in favour of its being taken in an active sense here. The 
church is the fulness of Christ, in that it is the complement of his 
mystic person. He is the head, the church is his body. 

In favour of the other interpretation it may be urged,—1. That 
tAjguua has in the classics, in Philo, in the writings of the Gnos- 
tics, at times, a passive sense. 2. The meaning thus afforded is 
preferable. It is a more scriptural and more intelligible statement 
to say that Christ fills his church, as the soul pervades the body, or 
as the glory of the Lord filled the temple, than to say that the 
church in any sense fills Christ. 3. MAjgaua must be taken in a 
sense which suits the participle xAngovzévou :—‘ The church is filled 
by Him who fills all things.’ The second and third of these reasons 
are so strong as to give this interpretation the preference in the 
minds of those to whom the ‘usus loquendi’ is not an insuperable 
objection.” 

One is strongly di to the interpretation the American 
scholar evidently prefers. There is a mysterious sublimity about 
it in harmony with the sublime cha of which the verse 
forms a part, The metaphysical objections urged by Eadie 
have no validity. “If he fill all in all,” it is argued “ what ad- 
dition can be made to this infinitude?” But logically, the same 
argument would apply against the Church being called Christ’s 
body, and believers being called Christ’s members. The comple- 
mentary figure is there already, whatever be the reality it set 
forth. It is just, indeed, because what is termed the active sense 
of )4guya is so congruous with that figure, that we feel inclined 
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1 apostle as ing that the 
Church is in some mageee ——— complement of Incarnate 
Deity, without which wi be without what in his conde- 
scending grace he has made necessary to his glory and his 
happiness, But let us see the subject in another light. 

“The great question is, whether #Afgwea has an active or a pas- 
sive sense. Critics are divided. Harless affirms, with Bahr, that 
the word is used only in an active sense; while Baumgarten-Crusius 
as stoutly maintains, on the other side, that the noun occurs with 
only a passive signification. The word, we apprehend, is rightly 
taken in a passive sense,—that which is filled up. This is the view 
of Theodoret, Cocceius, Grotius, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and 
Stier. This exegesis is certainly more in unison with the formation* 
and general use of the term. Besides, by a figure of speech, the con- 
tainer is put for the contained, as a cup for the liquor within it. So 
by a similar trope, «Aggwua is employed. Lucian, ‘ Rerum Hist.’ ii. 
c. 37, "Awd dbo rAnguparwy iudyovre, they fought from two laded ves. 
sels; and so c.38. The ship is named rAggwya, from its full equip- 
ment. So the church is named rAjgwue, because it holds or contains 
the fulness of Christ. John i. 16, ‘Out of his fulness have we all’ 
received.’ The church is the filled up receptacle of oa bless- 
ing, and thus it is His rA4 for He ascended to fill all things. 
Again, Col. ii. 10, xa iors 5 dury werdnpwasvo, ‘in Him dwells all. 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in Him ye are filled.’ Ye 
have become His rAngwua.”—Eadie, pp. 103, 106. 

So that, instead of its being an exegetical certainty, (as Hodge 
represents), that the active sense of rAjgwya is the only one t 
New Testament knows, yy ag: of ay ey pomspeas that 
precisely the opposite is the case. is is very confusing, 
and must be Pg result of confusion. The truth seems to be 
that any active sense of sAggwua is not to be entertained,—the 
meaning cannot be that the Church fills up Christ in the sense 
of proper action,—is ever filling him up. And the diversity 
of interpretation depends not on whether we take wAjgaue in an 
active or a passive sense, but in which of two passive senses we 
take it, whether as that by which a thing is filled, or as that 
which is filled itself. Dr Hodge would be quite right in affirm- 
ing that the latter passive sense (and it is this which is no doubt 
in his mind,) is apparently foreign to the Scriptures, and the 
point to be decided is whether the context authorises or requires 
the use of that sense here, as Eadie, Alford, and Ellicott think 
it does. Such a use of the contested word is not unknown in the 
Greek writers of the a lic age, and is altogether consistent 
with the genius of the , and there is no great difficulty 
—in thinking that Paul would take advantage of it on any oeca- 

* “ The grammatical theory is, that in the case of verbal nouns those ending in 
ws embody the intransitive notion of the verb; those in o:¢ have.an active sig- 
Rification, and those in wa have a passive signification.” —Kiihner, § 370, 
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sion when it suited him. But, the whole, the rarer usage 
best harmonises with the “who all with all,” while it is very 
much in keeping with some of those Scriptures Eadie points to, 
where thoughts of the same kind are present to the writer's 
mind. We would speak with anything but dogmatism. For 
the rod ra wévra iv waow wAngousévov night be taken as a sublime 
and mysterious antithesis—the Church is the complement of 
Him who is the complement of all things. Perhaps this is too 
venturesome. It will be safest then to adopt the meaning, that the 
Church is filled with the fulness of Christ, that into the Church 
as into a mighty receptacle, the Incarnate Son of God 

that all-fulness which it pleased the Father should dwell in Him. 
It is not unworthy of notice, as confirming our conclusion, that 
the idea of the Church in the Epistle is of something filled with 
a divine glory, which through the Church is to be manifested to 
God’s creatures both on earth and in heaven. 

Chapter II. 2. “ The Prince of the power of the air.” So the 
apostle designates Satan, and the designation is not without its 
difficulties. 

“ There is,” says Hodge, “ a third interpretation of this phrase 
which retains the common meaning of the word, but makes it ex- 
press the nature and not the abode of the powers spoken of. ‘ Of 
the earth’ may mean earthy ; so ‘ of the air’ may mean aérial.. These 
demons do not belong to our earth, they have not a corporeal nature ; 
they belong to a different and higher order of beings. They are 
aérial or spiritual. This passage is thus brought into accordance 
with what is said in Eph. vi. 10. Evil spirits are there said to be 
‘in heavenly places,’ i.e. in heaven. That is, they do not belong 
to this earth; they are heavenly in their nature, as spirits without 
the trammels of flesh and blood. Such at least is one interpretation 
of Eph. vi. 12. By powers of the air, according to this view, we are 
to understand, unearthly, superhuman, incorporeal, spiritual beings 
over whom Satan reigns. This interpretation seems to have been 
the one generally adopted in the early church.” 

Alford remarks,— 

* T am disposed to seek my interpretation from a much more ob- 
vious source, viz., the persuasion and common parlance of mankind, 
founded on analogy with well known facts. e are tempted by evil 
spirits, who haye access to us and suggest thoughts and desires to 
our minds. We are surrounded by the air, which is the vehicle of 
speech and of all suggestions to our senses, Tried continually as we 
are by these temptations, what so natural as to assign to these minis- 
ters a dwelling in and power over that element which is the vehicle 
of them to us. And thus our Lord, in the parable of the sower, 
when He would represent the Devil coming and taking away the 
seed out of the heart, figures him ra werswadrou dupgavou. e Apostle 
then, in using this expression, would be appealing to the common 
feeling of his readers, not te any recondite or questionable systems 
of demonology. That traces are found in such systems of a belief 
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agreeing with this, is merely a that they have embodied the 
same general feeling, and may be used in illustration, not as the 

of the Apostle’s saying. All attempts to represent dy as 
meaning ‘ darkness,’ or ‘ spirit’ are futile-and beside the purpose. 
The word occurs six more times in the New Testament, and nowhere 
in any but its ordinary meaning.” 


These interpretations substantially coincide. What they both 
come to is, that the expression belongs LB abe po v Aes of 
anthropomorphisms we meet with in the Bible, which might be 
called the anthromorphisms of locality, and which have no doubt 
realities underlying, of which they are somehow the most appro- 
ay utterance. Eadie’s spiritual “atmosphere belting a 

th-world,” is only a striking speculation ; unless, indeed, in 
so far as it is the underlying reality. 

Chapter II. 8. “For by grace are ye saved through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God, not of works 
lest any man should boast.” The words here written in italics 
are of interest both exegetically and doctrinally, and we briefly 
notice them. Eadie, Alford, and Ellicott, hold that the refer- 
ence is not to the faith which has just been spoken of, but to 
the salvation by grace which is the leading thought in the clause 
preceding. ey think that oix i& twa and oix i tgyov are 

lainly co-related or parallel clauses. There is great. weight, 
owever, in the observations of Hodge,— 


“ The only point in the interpretation of these verses of any doubt 
relates to the second clause. What is said to be the gift of God ? 
Is it salvation, or faith? The words xu roiro only serve to render 
more prominent the matter referred to. Comp. Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Cor, 
vi. 6; Phil. i. 28; Heb. xi. 12, They may relate to ‘faith’ (ré 
worevey), or to the salvation spoken of (csowowévoug elvas), Beza, fol- 
lowing the fathers, prefers the former reference; Calvin, with most 
of the modern commentators, the latter. The reasons in favour of 
the former interpretation are,—1. It best suits the design of the 

The object of the apostle is to shew the gratuitous nature 
of salvation. This is most effectually done by saying, ‘ Ye are not 
only saved by faith in opposition to works, but your very faith is not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God.’ 2. The other interpretation 
makes the passage tautological. To say, ‘ Ye are saved by faith, 
not of yourselves ; your salvation is the gift of God, it isnot of works,’ 
is saying the same thing over and over without any progress. Where- 
as to say, ‘ Ye are saved through faith (and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God), not of works,’ is not repetitious; the paren- 
thetical clause, instead of being redundant, does good service, and 
greatly increases the force of the passage. 3. According to this in- 
terpretation, the antithesis between faith and works, so common in 
Paul's writings, is preserved : ‘ Ye are saved by faith, not by works, 
lest. any man shonld boast, The middle clause of the verse is there- 


fore parenthetical, and refers not to the main idea, ‘ ye are saved,’ 
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but to the subordinate one, ‘through faith,’ and is desi to shew 
how entirel eres is of grace, since even faith, by which we 

offered mercy, is the gift of God.. 4, The analogy of 
aera eaten , in so far that else- 
where faith is represented as the gift of 1 Cor. i. 26-31; Eph. 
i. 19 (?) 2 Col. ii. 12, et passim.” 

II. 140 17, _ “ He is our peace,” &. Our space does 
not allow us to enter fully into the exegesis of this important 
and complicated passage. We merely notice one or two points in 
connection with the works under review. They all agree in 
reading the 14th and 15th verses thus, “He is our who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition (of the enclosure—‘the middle wall which belonged 
to—was a necessary part of the carrying out of the peayuds’ ), 
namely, the enmity, having abolished in his flesh the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances” In the 16th verse the 
enmity which is pap of as slain upon the cross is understood 
by Ellicott to be the enmity previously alluded to—that between 
Jew and Gentile, by Hodge, Eadie, and Alford to be the natural 
enmity between map and God ; the immediate context favours 
the latter, the general context the former view. Alford, who 
appears to be more and more under the influence of Stier, gives 
what he would call a deeper interpretation, maintaining all 
through a reference to the higher reconciliation with God. 

Chapter III. 14and15. “For this cause I bow my knee 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named.” ere is here first of 
all a doubt about the reading. Hodge and Eadie retain the text 
as itis. Alford and Ellicott reject the words, of owr Lord 
Jesus Christ,” with some important MSS., but chiefly on inter- 
nal grounds. We think the disputed words :hould be retained, 
If their insertion can be explained, so can their omission, and 
unless the internal grounds be of the most decisive kind we 
should never let them override an over-balance of external 
authorities such as there is in the present instance. As to the 
interpretation, it is mere pedantry in Ellicott and Alford in- 
sisting that the translation should be “every race” instead of 
the “whole family.” Taking, then, the common translation, 
what is meant by the “whole family in heaven and earth "— 
what is meant when it is said that they are named after the 


* “The MSS. A, B, C, 17, 67, the Coptic -Zthiopic and Vulgate versions, 
and many of the fathers, omit the words roi Kugiou yudw "Inoot ygicrod. As 
however, important external authorities and the context are in their favour, 
the orit¥of recent editions and commentators retain them.” Hodge 

_makes this statement in a note, but not quite correctly. The Vulgate does not 
omit the contested, words—they are not retained the majority of modern | 
editors and commentators. Griesbach thinks they should probably be rejected, 
while Lachmann and ‘Dischendorf do reject them, : 
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ma apa a ta a apa 
points. In to t int, as in @ previous 
Grluascunte,aeien na winean Ae:tee ava 
re een _—<. tye} Laguna org ng con- 
text. ew in dispute are evidently suggested by what 
the apostle bas just been saying about the church reveal- 
ing to the principalities and powers above the manifold wis- 
dom of God, which quite naturally brings before his mind the idea 
of the glorious unity of all holy intelli and that in con-. 
nection with their mutual relation to Christ. The language of 
the passage itself and the whole aspect of the context forbid a 
narrowing interpretation, and with the other scholars we inter- 
pret the “whole family in heaven and earth ” as the whole in- 
telligent creation redeemed and unfallen, So far there is little 
doubt. But how is this great family named after the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ? Our commentators answer somewhat 
vaguely. The best exposition of the matter is that of Eadie, 
“The verb ivoud%eras signifies ‘is named,’ or receives its name, 
Some critics take the verb in the sense of exists. Kadéw in its pas- 
sive sense does sometimes bear such a meaning (?), but the verb 
before us never has such a signification. It signifies to bear the dvoua. 
"EE ob —from whom—or, as we say, ‘ after whom’ the entire family 
in earth and heaven is named. The meaning seems to be: the 
whole circle of holy and intelligent creatures take the name of rarpid, 
after God as wary... .. The relation of creator and creature, 
governor and subject, both in heaven and earth, might have existed 
unchanged, but since Jehovah has assumed, or revealed himself, in 
the character of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the different 
orders of beings are connected with Him and one another by a new 
and tender tie, They loose the cold and official name of subjects in 
the familiar and endearing appellation of sons, and they are united 
to one another not dimly and unconsciously, as different products of 
the same divine workmanship; but they merge into one family —all 
they are brethren.” 


We call all the holy and redeemed the rargd, the family of 
God. Asa fact we give them that blessed designation ; and 
that we do so is connected with the full revelation of God’s 
fatherhood in Christ. We hear of a great Father above, and we 
instinctively call all who love him his family. 

Chapter III. 17, 18, 19. “That ye, having been rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth and length and depth and height ; and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” Who 
can slur over utterances such as these? Who can be satisfied 
till he has sought for their meaning as for hidden treasure? 
All the works before us agree that the love in which the apostle 
ptays his converts may be rooted and grounded, is their love to 








Christ, not Christ's love to them ; and however unwelcome it be 
to eloquent preachers we have heard, the context admits of no 
other interpretation. The apostle’s prayer is that they might 
have paths lowe in their natures ; such divine sympathies and 
tastes as should enlarge their powers of spiritual comprehension 
and knowledge to the utmost. “That ye may be able to 
com what is the breadth and length and depth and 
height.” The “ breadth and length and depth and height” of 
what? That which was in the writer’s mind is left unsaid. The 
question is, what was in the writer's mind, and which we must 
mentally supply to complete the course of thought. Hodge 
and Ellicott Cineoe from the succeeding clause, and read the 
“breadth and length and depth and height” of the love of 
Christ ; the former writes— 


“But what is this immeasurable theme? The answers given to 
this a are too numerous to be detailed. The main point is, 
whether the additional particular indicated by r#, in the phrase 
yviiven ve, is to be sought in the difference between xaradaCiobai and 
yvaves (between ‘comprehending’ and ‘ knowing’), or in the differ- 
ence of the objects. In the former case, the sense of the passage 
would be, “ That ye may comprehend and know the length and 
breadth, the depth and height, of the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge.’ Just as we would say, ‘That ye may know and feel.’ 
In ‘knowing,’ according to scriptural usage, the idea of experimen- 
tal knowledge, or knowledge united with appropriate feeling, may 
well be included. This is the simpler explanation, and gives a very 
good sense.” 

This is loose exegesis, It has no reasons in grammar. The 
different ideas attributed to the verbs is arbitrary. The “com- 
prehending” equally with the “knowing” is represented as a 
result of religious experience, of deepened love. Hadie, following 
some distinguished German interpreters, connects the passage 
with the last verses of the 2d chapter, and thinks the reference 
is to the glorious spiritual temple there described. But, apart 
from grammatical difficulties whic might be urged, it is out of 
keeping with any thing else we have in scripture to speak of 
the church’s “breadth and length and depth and height.” We 
think Alford is much nearer the truth— 


“Nor can we quite say that the object of the sentence is the love 
of Christ, for that is introduced in a subordinate clause by-and-bye, 
neither with De Wette that the genitive after these nouns is left in- 
definite, that you may be fully able to comprehend every dimension, 
scil. of all God has revealed or done in or for us (= rb avorhgiy ¢- 
ésot, Col. ii. 2)—though this is not a genitive to be supplied, but 
lying in the back ground entirely.” 


The apostle has an intensely vivid scene of the glorious mys- 
teries of grace his pen has just described in the part of the 
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Epistle that precedes, (it is not large); they are to him ‘as 


it were objects of vision ; and it is even as he gazes on them 
with enraptured eye, that he breaks out ing the “ breadth 
and length and depth and height,” leaving the object of his im- 
passioned words unuttered, just as one on the verge of a great 
precipice will merely say, “ What dizzy depths,” or in the midst 
of a bright summer scene, “ What beauty,”—in the one case, 
the immediate look and attitude of the spiritual eye, as in the 
other the immediate look and attitude of the bodily eye, inti- 
mating what is in their thoughts “And to know the 

surpassing love, of Christ.” ‘‘ vias is contrasted with fee 6) 
the former being that knowledge which arises from the depths 
of religious experience, the knowledge that is ever allied with 
love, Phil. i 9 ; the latter abstract knowledge, knowledge with- 
out reference to religious consciousness or Christian love. "—Elli- 
cott. What logic cannot touch, the heart can know, 

Chapter IV. 8. God says, “ When he ascended up on high, 
he led captivity captive and gave gifts unto men.” There isa 
twofold difficulty ; first as to the form of the quotation, and se- 
cond as to the Messianic character of the psalm from which the 
quotation is made. On the first point let us hear Eadie, on the 
second Hodge. . 

“We agree with Meyer, that the Hebrew word has often 
a proleptic signification.” The giving, says Hengstenberg, “pre- 
supposes the taking; the taking is succeeded by the giving as its 
consequence.” The verb MP2. seems often to have the peculiar 
meaning of danda swmere. 

Gen. xv.9. “Take for me,” that is, take and give to me. 

Gen. xviii. 5, “And 1 will take you a morsel of bread,”—that 
is, take and give it you. 

Ist Kings xvii. 10, “Take me a little water,”—that is, take 
and give it me. 

Such is the idiomatic usage of the verb ; and the apostle, as 
it especially suited his purpose, seizes on the latter portion of 
the sense, and renders édwxs, The phraseology of Acts ii. 33 is 
corroborative of our view, “ Being exalted to the right hand of 
God, and having received—a8é»—from the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this,—bestowed upon 
the church such gifts of the Spirit.” —Eadie. 

“There is still a third principle to be taken into consideration. 
Many of the historical and prophetic descriptions of the Old Testa- 
ment are not exhausted by any one application or fulfilment. The 
promise that Japheth shonld dwell in the tents of Shem was fulfilled 
every time the descendants of the former were made to share in the 
blessings, temporal or spiritual, of the latter. The ictions of 
Isaiah of the redemption of Israel were not exhausted by the delive- 
rance of the people of God from the Babylonish captivity but had a 
direct reference to the higher redemption to be effected by Christ. 
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The glowing descriptions of the blessings consequent on the advent 
of the Messiah, not merely to the consequences of his first 
advent, but to all that is to follow his coming the second time with- 
out sin unto salvation. The prediction that every knee shall bow to 
God, and every tongue confess to Him, is a prediction not only of 
the universal prevalence of the true religion, but also, as the apostle 
teaches, of a general judgment at the last day. In like manner, 
what the Old Testament says of Jehovah descending and ascending, 
of His conquering His ehemies and enriching His people, is not ex- 
hausted by His figurative descending to manifest His power, nor by 
such conspicuous theophanies as occurred on Sinai and in the temple, 
or in the triumphs recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures, but refer also 
to His personal advent in the flesh, to His ascension, and His spiri- 
tual triumphs. It is, therefore, in perfect accordance with the whole 
analogy of Scripture, that the apostle applies what is said of Jeho- 
vah in Psa. lxviii. as a conqueror, to the work of the Lord Jesus, 
who, as God manifested in the flesh, ascended on high leading cap- 
tivity captive, and giving gifts unto men.”—Hodge. 

Still Ellicott is not satisfied ; but as a devout believer in the 
supreme authority of the apostolic writings, submissively bows 
before an unsolved difficulty. We do not feel the force of one 
thing on which he lays much stress, that the gifis in the Psalm 
are “ reluctant,” while the gifts in the Epistle are “spontaneous.” 
The gifts are won by conquest in the Psalm; but won they are, 
not reluctantly bestowed. And are not the gifts in the Epistle, 
in the very highest sense, conquest-gifts ? 

Chapter iv. 9, “ Now that He ascended, what is it but that - 
He also descended (first) into the lower parts of the earth?” 
What is this descent into the lower parts of the earth? The 
two Anglican critics take the more mysterious view, that the 
Apostle alludes to a descent into Hades ; the two Presbyterian 
critics take the less mysterious view, that the genitive rnc vic is 
the genitive of apposition (urbs Rome, &c.), and the reference 
simply to the incarnation. This latter view is.quite tenable 
grammatically ; it satisfies the exegesis of the passage ; it keeps 
us clear of perplexing difficulties. Then, too, it best preserves 
the symmetry of thought. An ascent from earth—all that 
this suggests is a descent to earth. Let there be more, and the 
members of the contrast do not fit each other. 

Chapter V. 26, “That He might sanctify and cleanse it 
(xabagioug,—having cleansed it) with the-washing of water by 
the word.” “Does the washing with water,” asks Dr Hodge, 
“here mean baptism? Commentators, almost without excep- 
tion, understand the expression in thatsense. The great majo- 
rity of them, with Calvin and other of the reformers, do not 
even discuss the question, or seem to admit any other to be pos- 
sible. The same view is taken by all. the modern exegetical 
writers.” The commentaries we review are unanimous upon 
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this point. But the reference to baptism agreed upon, there are 
various difficulties and differences. The subject is well dis- 
cussed by Ellicott :— 

“That He might sanctify it; immediate, not Bae Wette) re- 
mote purpose of Christ’s giving Himself... . sanctification 
and purification are: dependent on the atoning death of Christ,—the 
former as an act contemplated by it, the latter as an act included in 
it. There is thus no necessity to modify the plain and natural 
meaning of the verb; déy:éZ here neither implies simple consecration 
on the one hand,—nor expiation, absolution on the other; but the 
infusion of holiness and moral purity. ‘ Having purified it,’ xadag- 
soa, more naturally denotes an act antecedent to ayiden, than one 
contemporaneous with it, as Syr., Auth. ver. ... ‘ By the (well- 
knuwn) laver of the water.’ The reference to baptism is clear and 
distinct. It is doubtful whether Olshausen is correct in positively 
denying that there is here any reference to the bride’s bath before 
marriage ; see ver. 27, which, considered in reference to the context, 
and compared with Rev. xxi. 2, makes such an illusion far from 
probable. ‘Jn the word’ There is great difficulty in determining 
(1.) the meaning (2.) the connection of these words. With regard to 
the former, we may first remark, that jjua, in the writings of St 
Paul, always refer to words proceeding ultimately or immediately 
from God, The ancient and plausible reference to the words used 
in baptism would thus, independently of the omission of the article, 
scarcely seem probable. The same observation applies, with greater 
or less force, to every interpretation except the ‘ Gospel,’ rd fijue rii¢ 
aiorews, the word of God preached and taught preliminary to bap- 
tism (2.).... The construction which connects é gjuar: with xa- 
bagiong, or rather with the whole expression xad. dourg. r- vd, though not 
without difficulties, is, on the whole, the most satisfactory. ‘In 
the word’ has thus neither a pure instrumental, nor certainly a 
simple modal force, but specifies the necessary accompaniment, that 
in which the baptismal purification is vouchsafed (John xv. 3.), and 
without which it is not granted.” 

This is substantially Alford’s interpretation. Hodge is dis- 

to connect iv gama with dyer, which the mar 

ardly allows. Eadie’s discussion of this point is 3 the 
least satisfactory in his volume. The verse then reads thus— 
“That he might sanctify it, having purified it (from guilt) by 
the laver of the water in the word”—by the laver which has 
any efficacy, as he who is baptised is united to the word, and 
the word acts on him through the symbol ; or more 


Y; 


the idea is that baptism purifies by taking and plunging (as it 
were) its recipients in the word. The way the — 

of baptism withal is apt to be offensive to evangelical, ntual- 
hating, as we say thoroughgoing Protestants, who are occasion- 
ally tempted to a somewhat unscrupulous interpretéition of what 
they do not like. A little pains would shew, them that their 
offence is unnecessary. Baptism is the»consummating and 
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ing act, in which you are formally and ostensibly united 
to Christ ; according to a common usage, your interest 
in Christ is spoken of as connected and commencing with the 
baptismal rite. It is in much the same way the apostle 
says that, “with the mouth confession is an unto salva- 
tion,” confession being the decisive and sealing act of faith. 
You would say that on such or such a day a dozen Romanists 
embraced the reformed belief in the Cathedral of Dublin, tho 
they may have been really reformed for weeks and mon 
before ; bat it is in this consummating public act they become 
such to you and tothe world. Nor should this ne forpotien 08 
bearing on these baptismal passages. In the rite of baptism, 
so far as it is real, so far as there is faith in its bolised reali- 
ties, there is the application of the atoning blood of Christ ; but 
here and elsewhere the apostle takes for granted that things are 
as they profess to he, and that all the more as the normal 
baptism of the New Testament (necessarily so in the eircum- 
stances) is adult baptism, emphatically we might say the bap- 
Other “8 1 h ne of the di and 

ere is only one other 0 ee most 
difficult in this profound epiail e—to which we Miriefly direct 
attention. Chapter V. 30 to 32. “ For we are members of 
His body, of (ix) His flesh, and of His bones. For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great mys- 
tery, but I speak concerning Christ and the church.” Alford 
adopts what may be called the purely on interpretation. 
He holds that the body of Christ of which it speaks is Christ’s 
glorified body, of which, somehow, body, soul, and spirit, we 
are members; he holds, further, that the “man” of the 
next verse is Christ, ho: ss . Oe: * snare the 
i t mystery” is the literal application of the marriage 
tao Christ ul the church. Fee oe and Ellicott are semi- 
mystical. The former gives the subject a long and elaborate 
discussion : it lies in his line as a tive theologian. In 
dealing with verse 30, he first of rejects the idea of mere 
figure—the reference to the Incarnation—the Romanist, Luthe- 
ran, and early Calvinist application to the sacrament—the 
Pan-Christism (if we may use the phrase) of Schleiermacher 
and his school ; and his destructive argumentation, is well worthy 
of attention. But destruction is generally easier than construc- 
tion. The present case is not an exception to the rule. Dr Hodge 
takes what he calls middle ground. 

“The three general i ions of the passage are,—First, 
That as Eve derived her ph life from Adam, so we derive our 
spiritual life from Christ. This says too little, as it leaves out of 
view the specific affirmation of the text. Second, That as Eve was 
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formed out of the substance of Adam’s body, so we are partakers of 
the substance of Christ’s body. This is Calvin’s in i 
which includes the views given by Romanists, by Lutherans, and 
Transcendentalists. This goes beyond the declaration of the text, 
and imposes a meaning upon it inconsistent with the analogy of 
Scripture. The third interpretation takes a middle penne, and 
understands the apostle to teach, that as Eve derived her life from the 
body of Adam, so we derive our life from the body of Christ, and as 
she was partaker of Adam’s life, so we are patos of the life of 
Christ. The doctrine taught, therefore, is not community of sub- 
stance between Christ and his people, but community of life, and 
that the source of life to his people is Christ’s flesh.” 


We do not precisely understand the writer's meaning. His 
lengthened explanations do not make matters clearer. What is 
this life which is not spiritual life, but which is yet not material, 
which is the fundamental reality in man’s nature, which comes 
from Christ’s flesh, but yet is so distinct from its substance as 
that it could belong to saints before as well as after the Incarna- 
tion? Yet one feels that the argument carries some deeper 
meaning than cursory readers of the passage think of H 
— the 31st verse as simply a quotation from Genesis, not 
ted to the verse preceding in any way of logical fo ar 
ence, but only an illustration of it—even as husband and wife 
are one, so are Christ and the church: Ellicott ages though 
-not very decidedly. The “ Ferd mystery” is the marriage 
law, especially as it bears on Christ and the church. Differing 
from the other commentators, Eadie holds Alford’s views to be 
“mere romance,” rejects the reference of cwua to the glorified 
body of Christ, and maintains that in verse 30 we have only a 
striking metaphor su by the allusion the a: has just 
made to marriage. “Verse 31 is a quotation without the ordi- 
nary formula. The apostle’s language was remarkable ; this 
verse points out its true signification, by shewing whence it was 
taken and how it was originally employed. The allowed appli- 
cation of conjugal terms to Christ and the church” is the pe 


a. 
ie plain the interpretation here is not in a satisfactory state. 
Without presuming to think that we can make that clear in 
which the clearest intellects have failed, we venture to offer a 
few remarks. 1. There is a body of Christ often mentioned in 
Scripture—mentioned in this same epistle—and believers are said 
to be members of it. That body of Christ is his Church. 2. The 
doctrine of our paivgrin. ay. from and dependence on Christ’s 
~ flesh is one which, to say the least, the Bible does not 


istinctly reveal elsewhere. The Saviour, indeed, speaks of 
eating his flesh and drinking his blood. But even admitting 
that this is something more than faith-feeding on his atoning 
work, it can only be such a faith-feeding on his incarnation in its 
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iritual aspects, as all admit, and not implying anything like 
mysterious doctrine we discuss. 3. In any Protestant in- 
terpretation, there must be some departure Econ the sinaple 
literalism, as may be seen in both Hodge and Alford. A bald 
literalism is barely possible even for the Romanist. 4. But 
matters standing thus, the probabilities are very great in favour 
of the interpretation of ver. 30, which harmonises with the usual 
meaning of the “Body of Christ.” We must beware, however, 
of mitigating away a strong Scripture. The very difficulty of 
the hor implies its strength. Now there are two aspects 
of the believer's membership in Christ. One is that of union to 
sheen ine: gry rome page In this latter aspect Christ 
is the first man, Adam of a i vig: Med erty 
incarnate in the counsels of God from the foundation of the 
world, from everlasting the elect head of the righteous), so to 
speak, you have regenerate humanity—from Him by spiritual 
ion all believers spring ; and only some such great word 

as “out of his flesh, out of his loins,” fitly expresses the close- 
ness of this relationship; the figure if bold is not in the least 
extravagant, npeeny in the thought of the eternal fact of the 
incarnation. ides, we are to remember that in the line of 
vision down which the apostle looks from his primal mam he 
sees a race in flesh and bone, and we need not exclude the 
thought that of this regenerated race the flesh is a holy and 


and prin | none flesh, in the holy, accepted, glorified 


flesh of its Heavenly 
We would take a middle view in to ver. 30. It is a 

quotation, and therefore not to be p as if it sprung by logi- 
cal deduction simply out of what precedes; but still we must 
think that the quotation is made as having some natural relation 
to and sequence from the foregoing words. “ We are sprung of 
Christ’s flesh and bone. But consider what is said. ‘ For this 
reason shall a man leave father and mother, and be joined to 
his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.’ These words have 
some great bearing on this connection of ours with Christ—the 
reason applies in the one case as in the other. It is a great 
mystery—I mean the application of the great conjugal principle 
as between the heavenly oer and the bride of his espousals, 
who knows all the glorious things which are there implied ?” 

‘We have thus gone over some of the more difficult passages in 
the epistle. Of course we have been able to give but an inade- 
quate idea of the way they are discussed in the works reviewed, 
yet we trust our ers have received a strong’ impression of the 
intellect, scholarship, exegetical tact, and true sympathy with 
the divine word, by which they are characterised. 


We shall very shortly notice some of the changes in the autho- 
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rised translation which are A truer or better trans- 
lation is an important result of critical effort. One considerable 
change the two Anglican commentators urge, has re- 
to the translation of the Greek tenses. ese are some- 
what freely dealt with by the authorised version. Thus the 
aorist is frequently rendered as a perfect and sometimes as a 
present. We have examples of this in the striking verses with 
which the Epistle to the Ephesians begins,—and again at the 
commencement of the 2d — " hath blessed,” “ Who 
hath chosen,” “ He hath e us accepted,” “ Hath quickened,” 
“ Hath reared us up;” here the Greek is in the aorist, and 
Alford and Ellicott would render, “ Who blessed,” “ Who 
chose,” “He made us accepted,” “quickened,” “ raised us 
up.” Thereseems reason in their view. It is worthy of thought 
and discussion. It is even of doctrinal importance. The use 
of the ect in many cases loses the idea of salvation be- 
ing a definite act of God, a definite event in the believer's 
history,—a view of which the New Testament makes owe use, 
Among popes mars alterations we may note the following. 
Chap. 1 6, i of “ wherein He hath made us ed in 
the beloved,”—‘“ which He bestowed on us in the beloved.” 
Chap. i. 11, instead of “ in whom we obtained an inheritance,” 
“in whom we were chosen as an inheritance” Chap. i 2 
(noticed before), instead of “‘ He gave Him to be head over 
things to the church,’—-“ He gave Him, head over all things, 
as head to the church.” We have alluded to the important 
change in chap. ii 14,15. Chap. iii 19, instead of “ that 
might be filled with all the fulness of God,”—“ that ye might 
be filled up to all the fulness of God.” Chap. iv. 11, 12, instead 
of, “ And He gave some apostles, and some ets... . for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ,’—“ And He gave some (to 
be) apostles . . . . for (46s) the perfecting of the saints, in order 
sis) to work of service—in order to (ss) the building up of 
ist’s body.”—Hadie. Chap. iv. 24, instead of “ Put on the 
new man which is created in nghteousness,”—*“ Put on the new 
man which has been created in righteousness,” Chap. iv. 30, 
instead of “ Grieve not the Holy Spirit by whom ye are sealed 
till the day of redemption,”—“ Grieve not the Holy Spirit by 
whom ye were sealed for the day of redemption.” These, and 
the few alluded to in the previous portion of our article, are the 
only changes we have noticed that are worthy of attention. Yet 
scholars say the Epistle to the Ephesians is one of the hardest 
in the canon. How easily by a few authentic correc- 
tions might the demands of the critical conscience be satisfied, 
and our English Bible be left all unharmed. 
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The proposed emendations in the text are even less in number, 
One or two are of interest, though not of any great impor- 
tance, except in so far as it should greatly concern us to 
what was really written. Chap. i. 18, for d:avoias, all the 
read xagdias. Chap. ii. 17, almost all the manuscripts add a 
second sighvmy,—giving a greater solemnity to the verse, “ 
to you who were far off, and peace to those that were nigh.” 
Chap. iii. 9, for “ xomania,” with all the MSS. read “ cixoveuia,”— 
not the fellowship of the mystery, but the dispensation of the 
mystery : in the same verse d:c “Inoot Xporod is “ apparently a 
doctrinal addition with very little manuscript authority.” Chap. 
v. 9, for +viuarec—with decisive preponderance of MSS. read 
pwros, “the fruit of the light,” not the fruit of the Spirit. In 
mr g v. 21, we have a very interesting emendation. tt may be 
said to be an addition to our Trinitarian proof texts, Instead of 
iv G6Bw dsod, all MSS. have év 9é8w Xgeorct. These are the textual 
emendations of any sort of consequence which = works gpg asd 
notice, and as it appears on cient grounds, suggest. eir 
paucity is very pra et The By tye in the Epistle 
which there appears to have been any tampering with, is the 
Apostle’s favourite +Aciro¢, which the received text insists on 
making masculine instead of neuter. 

In. conclusion, let us repeat our commendations We re- 
omg (however much we may in some things disagree with 

im,) in the p of Alford’s great undertaking ; his Com- 
mentary to the E istle to the Eocene we think equal to 
anything he has done. Ellicott is perhaps the most accom- 
plished scholar; he has also a fine exegetical tact, and we 
should regret if he gave himself too exclusively to mere gram- 
matical. criticism, as he seems inclined to do, Hodge is no 
doubt the best theologian ; but in mere scholarship and nice 
exegetical perception, he is surpassed by some of the others, 
In ie we have a good scholar, a vigorous and lucid thinker, 
real exegetical tact, and, but for that unhappy ore rotwndo, (it 
is still the same in his Commentary on Colossians,) we would 
not place him below any of the four. 


